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Fairy Soap 


You should avoid the use of toilet soaps containing 
coloring matter and high perfumes, because they are usually 
used to disguise cheap materials. A pure white soap is best of 
all. FAIRY SOAP is the only white, floating soap which 
contains the highest grade of edible beef fats and the choicest 
cocoanut oil. It contains no strong alkali to dry up and 
irritate the skin and destroy its natural softness. 

Compare the whiteness of FAIRY SOAP with the 
yellowish tinge of other so-called white toilet soaps; compare 
the deliciously sweet, clean odor of FAIRY SOAP with the 
greasy, “soapy” smell of other soaps. 

FAIRY SOAP is the best toilet and bath soap you can 
buy, regardless of price —yet it sells for 5c a cake. 


FAIRY SOAP was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


**Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?’’ 
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Gold Dust 


is the world’s greatest cleaner for here, -there and 
everywhere about the house. 
a ‘‘big stick,’’ and does all cleaning quicker, cheaper 
and more thoroughly than any other cleanser, It cuts 
like magic, cleanses, purifies and 
sterilizes everything it touches, and shortens all house- 
hold cleaning by half. 

If you want to escape the old-fashioned arm-paining, 


housework, GOLD DUST 


It goes after dirt with 


dirt and grease 


back-straining grind of 
will point the way. 
No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or 
other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, 
oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening hard 
water, washing clothes, aud making the finest soft soap. 


, ‘Let the GOLD DUST Twins 
Fo do your work’”’ 
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Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


Possesses virtues never before introduced in a laundry soap. 
Its extraordinary dirt-starting qualities will save rubbing, 
time, and wear and tear on clothes. 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(n.r.) contains 
not an ounce of rosin, making it specially valuable for the 
washing of woolens, flannels and the finest fabrics, without 
shrinking. All yellow laundry soaps contain rosin, which is most 
destructive to fine fabrics and woolen garments, since it causes 
the fibers to harden, eventually shrinking and ruiningthe fabrics. 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(n.r.) has all the 
virtues claimed for naphtha soap,and will do betterwork. Naphtha 
evaporates when exposed to the air or put in hot water, hence 
its inefficiency; in SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP 
*(n.r.) the ingredients last until the cake is worn to a wafer. 


*N. R. means ‘‘No Rosin.’?’ SUNNY MONDAY 
LAUNDRY SOAP contains no rosin. Rosin 
is an adulterant, and will rot 
and ruin clothes. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
WW expires renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two «seks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of December to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money ordersinremitting. All Rural Free Deiiverycarri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 
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The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In . $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, !0 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
i 1 pence each (22 cents in American money). 

Our Branch Offices 
(For acivertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burraco: 507 White Building 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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The Editor's Personal Page 


different each month, is preferred by our read- 

ers, judging from the hundreds of letters we have 
received apropos of the “‘ type’’ cover presented on 
the September number. While many admired the 
simplicity and quiet dignity of the ‘‘ type’’ cover on 
that issue, the vast majority expressed themselves 
against using only one style. So the monthly changes 
in our cover design will go on. 


l' IS EVIDENT THAT THE ‘‘ PICTURE COVER,”’ 


AN AMUSING AND SURPRISING NOTE was 

struck in some of the letters. This was to 

the effect that although we had recently in- 
creased our subscription price we were, by adopting 
the simple ‘‘type’’ cover, decreasing the expense 
of our magazine. As one writer put it: ‘‘Such a 
cheapening of your product is unworthy of the mag- 
azine.’’ So little does the public know how difficult 
to attain and how expensive is anything simple. For, 
as a matter of fact, the quantity of ink required to print 
the plain ‘‘ type’”’ cover on the September issue was 
twice and almost three times the quantity that was 
required to produce a ‘‘ picture cover.’’ The actual 
money outlay on that particular cover was greater 
than for almost any other cover that THE JOURNAL 
has produced for years. Hence the public forces 
upon us by its own choice of the ‘‘ picture cover’’ 
the very method which it criticises us for supposedly 
following. So financially we are content, if artistic- 
ally we are disappointed. 


WHAT GAVE US GENUINE PLEASURE was 
4B the instantaneous and widespread approval 

accorded the contents of the September num- 
ber. Three days after the publication of that issue 
the entire vast edition of hundreds of thousands of 
copies furnished for news-stand sale was exhausted, 
and before September 1, one week after the publica- 
tion date, the news-stands were empty of the number. 
Letters of congratulation apropos of the attractive- 
ness of the issue poured in upon us, and what is so 
exhilarating to the soul of the publisher —and to the 
editor as well —a perfect shower of new subscriptions 
and renewal of old ones was let loose on us. 


THIS MEANT A GREAT DEAL TO US! an 

indorsement of our efforts that warmed the 

cockles of our heart, for every subscriber now 
represents the new subscription price of $1.50 a year. 
Last year our readers had a chance to subscribe for 
$1.25: this year they must pay $1.50. It was, 
naturally, a critical time, especially in the minds ot 
the editors. They would know then whether the 
public felt that they had ‘‘ made good”? in their 
efforts to make the magazine worth the new price. 
It was, practically, a case of ‘‘ To be, or not to be.”’ 
And never was a verdict more pronouncedly given. 
‘*You have justified the higher price,’’ was the 
universal message. And, of course, the editorial 
staff was happy and filled with new ambition. 


FOR THIS UNIVERSAL APPROVAL the editors 

of this magazine extend, as they have had 

occasion to do before, their heartfelt thanks to 
their readers who have so many times, and not the 
least now, stood by them and indorsed their efforts. 
We worked hard for the indorsement, we acknowl- 
edge: it meant much to us, and in proportion as we 
strove for and wanted our readers’ approval, our 
gratitude to them is now deep and lasting. For 
an approval so pronounced and so absolute, our 
thanks, dear friends, our humble thanks! Now to 
‘‘make good’’: we have your money for a year in 
advance, and we have to earn it and deserve it. We 
shall not do as one enthusiastic friend wrote after he 
had read the September issue, and advised us: 
ei Why don’t you die now? You will never surpass 
it: never equal it.’’ We shall equal that issue and 
surpass it too, 


WE HAVE MARKED JANUARY as the month 
for the effort to surpass anything gone before. 
The Christmas issue, we vow, will surpass 
any previous Christmas number we have ever made. 
But the new year always has a fascination about it 
for a new effort. We shall add some sixteen or 
more pages so as to give ourselves plenty of room 


the element of surprise in it as well.as the readable 
quality. This is true not of January alone, but of 
other issues to follow. In short, while trying to get 
what is best we have tried also to get what will be 
absolutely new to most of our readers: to make greater 
efforts along all lines in 1908 than we have ever made 
before, and to give articles which not only reach out 
far, but take hold and grip hard—articles of vital 
interest not simply to the few, but to everybody. 


WE SHALL GIVE the new Fashion Department, 

which made such an impression in September, 

again in January. And in order that it may, 
with a certainty, strike the correct note and be in 
touch with the very latest changes, Mrs. Ralston 
has taken an extra trip to Paris, where she is now, 
and has been for more than a month, busy as a 
bee with photographer and artist. Already over fif- 
teen pages of new material have come from her from 
Paris, and there are more to come until the January 
number is closed, so that our readers will have at 
least twenty-four of the freshest pages full of fashions 
in time for the great sewing season after the holi- 
days. There will be nothing missing in that January 
issue that a woman taking up her sewing for the 
following spring will want to know. It will put her 
into touch with everything new, and months before 
any other medium can tell her. 





$300 for 
Mother-and-Child Pictures 


P | SHIS magazine would like to make to its 
millions of women readers a_ pictorial 
demonstration of the beauty of mother- 

hood by printing a double page of mother-and- 

child pictures taken from real life, and in order 
to get the best material obtainable we offer 
prizes of $300, divided attractively as follows: 


$100 for the best photograph 

75 for the second best photograph 

50 for the third best photograph 

25 for the fourth best photograph 

20 for the fifth best photograph 

15 for the sixth best photograph 

10 for the seventh best photograph 
5 for the eighth best photograph 

And $5 each for every other photograph 
that we accept 


Read These Conditions Carefully 


The photographs may be those of mothers 
with a single child or several children: that 
makes no difference. So, also, is the age of the 
children immaterial. 

Photographs must be not less than cabinet 
size (4 by 5% inches), and all must be clear 
prints. 

No names of mothers or children will be 
published in THE JOURNAL, but they should 
be written on the backs of the photographs, 
together with the names and addresses of the 
senders. No letters are required or desired. 

Copyrighted photographs will not be con- 
sidered. 

No photographs can be returned. 


It is the hope of the editors to award all the 
prizes. They are both willing and anxious to 
do so. But they reserve the right to withhold 
any awards if, in their opinion, the material does 
not justify the payment of the money. The 
patience of all contributors must be asked in 
awarding the prizes: the effort will be made to 
get word to the prize-winners by Christmas Day. 


Send all photographs flat, carefully and 
strongly packed, to prevent cracking and break- 
ing, and mail early enough to reach us on or 
before November 20. 

Address them to 


THE CHILDREN’S PHOTOGRAPH EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 











MR. W. L. TAYLOR, WE HOPE, will soon be 

able to begin his series of paintings of ‘‘ Old 

Love Songs,”’ which his illness prevented him 
from finishing so that we could present the pictures 
this year. Mr. Taylor intends in this new series to 
present his ideas of some of the most romantic lines in 
such old love songs as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hark, Hark! 
the Lark’’; Burns’s ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”; Moore’s 
‘* Last Rose of Summer’’; Tennyson’s ‘‘ Sweet and 
Low,’’ and so on. Naturally, in the hands of such 
an artist as Mr. Taylor, these subjects give promise 
of a series of exquisite pictures. In the very next 
number of THE JouRNAL, by-the-way, there will be a 
full-page reproduction of his latest work: a painting 
illustrating Phillips Brooks’s familiar and beautiful 
poem entitled ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.”’ It is 
as fine and satisfactory a picture as has ever come 
from Mr. Taylor’s brush, and will unquestionably 
be treasured by the thousands of our readers who 
admire and preserve his drawings. 


BUT WE ARE ANTICIPATING. We shall ful- 

fill rather than promise. We shall say naught 

of exactly what we are going to do next year, 
but will lay before you, month by month, a magazine 
that we know, as sure as is the sun itself, will be 
unrivaled, in both quality and quantity, by anything 
that we have done before, no matter how pleased 
you may have been with our past efforts. 

You have treated us royally: now it is for us to 
treat you so. And this we are going to do, irrespect- 
ive of effort or expense. We are going to make a 
magazine that wit be a magazine. 


Of Interest to Sunday-School Workers 


HE Primary Sunday-school room should be the 
brightest and cheeriest spot in the whole church. 
THE JOURNAL has an idea that many of these rooms 
are not so attractive as they should be. We could 
tell you how one woman made the primary room of 
which she had charge as sweet and dainty as the little 
ones that came to it. But perhaps the little children’s 
room in your church is ideal; if so won’t you tell us 
about it and how you earned the money to make it 
so, that we may help others by telling them? 
It is a pleasure to offer for these descriptions: 
$25 for the most attractive room 
15 for the second most attractive room 
10 for the third most attractive room, and 
$5 for each additional description which we can use 
A photograph will add to the value of a manuscript. 


O MANY Sunday-school classes have organized 
for special work that we are being asked contin- 
ually for names for such classes. It would be a help 
to them to know what other classes are doing. So 
won't you girls who read THE JOURNAL tell us about 
your class organizations—what name you have 
taken, your colors, your motto, and your special 
work? If we can use your contribution we will send 
$5 to Your Sunday-School Class 


to be used in the work of the class or to be given by 
the class to the Sunday-school treasury. 

We cannot return unavailable manuscripts. Mark 
the envelope, please, ‘‘Primary Room”’ or ‘‘ Class 
Work,”’ as the case may be, and send by December 2 to 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THe Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our Offer for Cooking Recipes 


HEN an offer was made last May for good 
recipes for cooking it was supposed that some 
hundreds of housekeepers would quickly respond. 
But the recipes came in, not by hundreds, nor even 
by thousands, but by tens of thousands! In any com- 
petition like this it takes a great deal of time to make 
ajust examination. The work cannot be donein a few 
weeks if it is done properly: that is to say, carefully, 
honestly, impartially. It may be impossible in this 
instance to announce the result next month, but cer- 
tainly in the January issue there will be something to 
tell. Meanwhile THE JOURNAL asks those who con- 
tributed to accept its thanks, not only for the recipes, 
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for a varied contents. We have the material: not PHILADELPHIA but also for the patience they have shown in waiting 
only better material than we have ever had, but with for the awards. 
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ANSWERED BY MADAME. MARCHESI 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Vocal Students are 
Personally Answered by the Foremost Authority in the World 


The Voice Artificially Placed Wrong 
My voice is a soprano of two octaves, reaching from 
lower A to upper A without the least difficulty, the 
upper notes being much stronger than the medium 
or lower ones. Could these weaker tones be made 
equally strong with the upper ones, or is it a defect 
that cannot be overcome? .. = 


According to the meaning of your question I must 
conclude that your voice has been badly placed and 
the registers inverted, making you sing the medium 
voice with head notes, and vice versa—a condition 
I have found in a great many new pupils. ‘Therefore, 
if this is the case, the defect of which you complain 
being artificial and not organic, it could be over- 
come if you find a teacher capable of restoring the 
mechanism of your voice to its natural designation. 


The Range of a Dramatic Soprano 
What should be the range of a dramatic soprano? 
and what are the distinguishable points of such a 
voice? Lucy R. B. 
The range of a dramatic soprano ought to be more 
than two octaves, at least—namely, from B-flat below 
the staff to C above it. The principal distinguish- 
able points of it are: the timbre darker than the one 
of a lyric soprano, and less flexibility. 


Overworking the Voice 

My teacher makes me work three and four hours a 
day. My voice, once full, fresh and light, begins to 
grow heavy, harsh and fatigued. The emission of 
the sounds is not so easy as it was, and I begin to 
sing too low, especially in the high register. Is all 
that not the result of overwork? and would not a 
long rest be the best remedy? My teacher says 
that all these bad symptoms will disappear through 
regular work and daily practice. Please give me 
your advice in the matter. Lucy M. 


It is really a crime to make a pupil work so many 
hours a day. All the trouble you experience in sing- 
ing is the result of lassitude, and if you do not stop at 
once and give two or three months’ complete rest to 
your vocal organs this lassitude will degenerate into 
paralysis, and your voice will be lost forever. When 
you begin to practice again do not sing more than 
half an hour a day, dividing that time into periods of 
ten minutes each. Every sustained tone must be 
rigorously avoided until every trace of fatigue has 
disappeared, and for a long time you will have to 
avoid singing with words. 


When the Tonsils are Removed 
The doctors say I have enlarged tonsils. Would 
their removal affect my singing voice? sg 7 Ss 
Of course, the removal of the tonsils can affect the 
timbre of your voice. But in such cases modern 
physicians employ electricity with success to com- 
press the tonsils. 


Training the Voices of Little Girls 


Having the vocal training of young children from 
eight to twelve years of age I should like very much 
to know what simple exercises may be used daily 
for the production of good tone quality. The method 
Iuse seems to produce the ‘‘dark’’ voice. The 
quality is good, but the fear of flatting is always 
imminent. This flatting never occurs during the 
singing of the exercises. Is it due to the breathing, 
or are the words the obstacle? G.Ss. 


You speak of children in general. Male voices 
not being my department, I cannot give you any ad- 
vice about boys. For young girls all vocal training 
before they reach the sixteenth or seventeenth year 
of age (and even then with great caution) is a sin, and 
may spoil many good voices before their normal 
development. Young girls designed for a vocal 
career, instead of singing, ought to employ their time 
in learning music, piano and languages, all indis- 
pensable nowadays for good singers to complete 
their education. Flat singing proceeds, in general, 
from the fatigue of the larynx. 


Age to Begin Studying Music 
Having a young daughter showing musical incli- 
nations I should feel obliged if you would tell me at 
what age a girl may begin to learn piano, at what 
age vocal exercises and solfeggios, and if the sol- 
feggios are to be sung on one vowel A, or on the 
Italian solmisation, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, etc. yrs. R. 


A child can begin to learn piano at eight years of 
age, and, as a preparation for her singing lessons later, 
it would be well to take solfeggio lessons, beginning at 
the age of eleven or twelve. But the solfeggio must 
not go beyond the high E on the staff. The Italian 
solmisation is preferable, because the naming of 
every note impresses the correlative sounds quicker 
and more strongly upon the child’s mind. At six- 
teen or seventeen years of age a young girl can 
begin singing some old Italian songs of Cesti, 
Lotti, Pergolesi, A. Scarlatti, Paisiello, Carissimi, 
Gomelli, etc. 
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The Shape of the Mouth in Singing 
My teacher wishes me to keep a smiling mouth in 
singing. That compeis me to make faces and open 
my mouth forcibly in singing the high notes, giving 
me great trouble and making me look ugly. Please 
tell me your opinion on the subject. Lily N. 
The smiling mouth in singing hinders the pro- 
duction of an esthetic, round sound. The lips, being 
the exterior extremity of our vocal instrument, are 
intended to give a final shape to the sound before it 
emerges from the mouth, and it is impossible to 
change the vowels distinctly without altering the 
shape of the lips. Consequently, as in smiling, the 
lips must be stretched out as in pronouncing an 
Italian E; the sounds so produced can never be 
round. The quality resulting from this position of 
the lips is what the French call “voix blanche” 
(white voice). The mouth in singing must be open 
in quite a natural way, depressing the chin, as if about 
to pronounce an Italian A. Here it is advisable to 
remind the student that the mouth can be opened 
only downward, the upper part being immovable, 
hence the necessity of pushing down the chin. 


A Soprano’s Change in Registers 


Where do the changes in registers occur in a so- 

prano voice ranging from middle C to B above 

the staff, the voice being rather light and very 

flexible ? Mrs. Stroup. 

A high soprano has generally fewer chest notes 
than a mezzo-soprano. The change of its chest 
register into the medium register is generally to be 
settled between 
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The change from the medium into the head register 
for all sopranos and mezzo-sopranos (not excluding 
exceptions) is to be fixed between 
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It generally depends upon the capacity and experi- 
ence of the teacher to settle the latter limit in both 
cases. It is this indispensable change of the regis- 
ters which makes the training of female voices so 
extremely difficult, and which puzzles the greater 
number of modern teachers. 


Concert or Opera for a Contralto— Which? 
I have a contralto voice of limited range, but of 
a very fine quality, and exceedingly strong. My 
teacher wishes me to go on the stage, but I do not 
feel inclined to theatrical life, and should prefer 
concert work. Will you kindly tell me which 
of these courses you think preferable for a con- 
tralto, and what would be my repertoire for the 
opera? mm Fe 
The modern operatic repertoire does not contain 
any important réle for a real contralto. The glorious 
epoch for such voices was during the Rossini and 
Donizetti period. The only opera which from time 
to time reappears, and which affords a magnificent 
contralto part, is the ever-beautiful and difficult 
“Orphée” of Gluck. Therefore, your career lies in 
concert work. In this department of art you have 
at your disposal an extensive repertoire that includes 
not only the beautiful old English songs, but the old 
Italian and French songs as well, the German Lieder, 
the sacred songs and the oratorios of Marcello, 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, etc. But if you wish 
to acquire a brilliant position you must sing all the 
songs in their original language. 





Any Woman or Girl May Ask 
Questions of Madame Marchesi 


UT these questions must be concise, of 
general interest, and be concerned directly 
with vocal study, and with women’s voices only, 
as Madame Marchesi contends that men’s 
voices must be trained by men. Obviously 
no superlative or comparative questions about 
the voices of famous singers can be answered. 
Both Madame Marchesi, and the editors of 
THE JOURNAL acting in her behalf, reserve the 
right of selecting questions to be answered. 
Due allowance must be made for the time 
consumed in sending questions to Madame 
Marchesi in Paris, and the return of the an- 
swers to THE JOURNAL; so correspondents must 
not expect to see their answers in print for some 
time after their questions have been submitted. 
All answers will be confined to this page: no 
questions will be answered by mail, and no ex- 
ception can be made to this rule. Address all 
letters to Madame Mathilde Marchesi, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Foreign Languages in Concert Singing 
I can speak only English, my mother-tongue. I do 
not want to go on the stage, but wish to make a 
brilliant concert career. Is it, in that case, indis- 
pensable to know different languages? Do the 
works of Mozart, Handel, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, etc., lose their esthetic charm if not sung 
in their original tongue ? BF. 
Nowadays no opera singer can make a brilliant 
career if she cannot sing Italian, French and, some- 
times, German operas in their respective languages. 
Much more indispensable is the knowledge of 
foreign languages to a first-rate concert singer who 
has to sing the old and modern Italian and French 
songs, as well as the German Lieder, in their original 
tongue. The translations of the works of the great 
composers are all more or less imperfect. Generally 
they alter the original text so much that it 
becomes impossible for a singer to interpret the 
real inspiration of the author. Therefore, if you 
want to become a great concert singer you will have 
to learn the languages of the three nations men- 
tioned above. 


The Schooling of an Opera Singer 
I have a soprano voice, which they say is worth 
while cultivating. I am just twenty-two years old, 
a good musician, play the piano, and am ready to 
work hard. Do you think it is too late to begin at 
my age? How long should! study to becomea first- 
rate singer ? and what course of study do you advise 
me to follow ? Ada M. 
The modern operatic career is more difficult than 
it was fifty years ago. Nowadays good singers must 
be good actors as well. The modern repertoire is a 
large and varied one, and a mixture of the dramatic 
and lyric style. If, as you say, your voice is good and 
you are a musician, provided you are determined to 
work seriously you are still young enough to begin 
the cultivation of your voice. Above all, do not be 
in too great a hurry, and bear in mind that it requires 
years of constant study to become an artist. The 
length of your studies depends upon how you em- 
ploy your time, as well as your physical strength and 
intellectual capacity. The course you must follow is 
to learn singing, declamation, acting and foreign 
languages. 


To Bring the Voice Forward 

What exercises are best for bringing the voice for- 

ward? And what are the best exercises for giving 

that looseness of the larynx and ease in singing 

high notes so much desired by all singers ? 

Mrs. C. G. K. 
If your voice is not well placed no exercises what- 

ever can bring it forward. Nor can any exercise give 
you the flexibility which you call looseness of the 
larynx and the ease in singing high notes if the regis- 
ters of your voice are not in order, and if you do not 
know how to produce the head voice. 


When to Begin to Shade Your Scales 
Is there any rule that I may apply in singing scales 
and elementary exercises to make them more mu- 
sical and less mechanical, either by the placing of 
accents or by crescendos and diminuendos? Or 
must they all be studied throughout with per- 
fectly even tone, and without either accent or 
shading ? Jane H. 
During the first period of your study the elemen- 
tary exercises and the following scales are intended 
to place every note of the voice and develop its vol- 
ume and jts compass, as well as to even its registers. 
Therefore they must be sung throughout with the 
same degree of intensity, and, in the beginning, in a 
slow movement, which may be increased by-and-by, 
according to the development of the voice, as regards 
its volume and flexibility. In singing them with any 
accent or gradation you would prevent the principal 
aim you wish to attain: the training of the voice. 
The different gradations of volume and color 
(nuances) are to be practiced only in the second period 
of your study, when you will begin to sing the airs. 


To Control the Vibrato in Singing 


How can I control the vibrato, and is its use ever 
allowable in good singing ? Frances J. 
The continual vibrato (chevrotement) is the worst 
defect in singing, and is a certain sign that a voice 
has been forced and spoiled. It is the result of the 
relaxation of the exterior muscles of the larynx,-which 
can no longer remain motionless in the same posi- 
tion during the emission of each sound. This 
disastrous permanent vibrato proceeds from the 
ignorance or neglect of the registers’ limits. 
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ANSWERED BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Piano Students 
are Personally Answered by the Distinguished Pianist 
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When to Keep Away from the Piano 


Do you think I should play and study the piano just 
because it is asked of me, and when I take no in- 


terest in it ? A. G. 


Most emphatically, no! It would be a crime 
against yourself and against music. What little in- 
terest in music you may have left would be killed by 
a study that is distasteful to you, and this would be, 
therefore, bound to lead to failure. Leave this study 
to people who are sincerely interested in it. Thank 
Heaven, there are still some of those, and there always 
will be some. Be sure, however, that you are really 
not interested, and discriminate well between a lack of 
interest and a mere opposition to a perhaps too stren- 
uous urging on the part of your relatives. My 
advice would be to quit the study for a time entirely; 
if, after a while, you feel a craving for music you 
will find the way to your instrument. This advice, 
of course, holds good also for violin students or any 
type of musical student. 


The Company that One Keeps in Music 
Must I persist in playing classical pieces when I 
prefer to play dance music? Ethel S. 

If, in your daily life, you wish to be regarded as a 

lady or a gentleman you are obliged to be careful as 
to the company you keep. It is the same in musical 
life. If you associate with the noble thoughts that 
constitute good—or, as you call it, classical—music 
you will be counted with a higher class in the world 
of music. Remember that you cannot go through a 
flour-mill without getting dusty. Of course, not all 
pieces of dance music are bad; but the general run of 
them are such poor, if not vulgar, stuff as hardly to 
deserve the name of “‘compositions.”” Usually they 
are mere “expositions” of bad taste. Of these I 
warn you for your own sake, and if you wish to avoid 
the danger of confounding the good and the bad in 
that line it is best to abstain from it entirely. If 
dance music it must be, why, have you never heard 
of the waltzes and mazurkas by Chopin? 


To Gain Facility in Sight- Reading 


What is a good plan to pursue to improve the facility 
in sight-reading ? m Ferris. 
Much reading and playing at sight and as fast as 
possible, even though at first some slight inaccu- 
racies may creep in. By quick reading you develop 
that faculty of the eye which is meant by “grasp,” 
and this in its turn facilitates your reading of details. 


Should Piano Students Try to Compose ? 
Besides my study of the piano shall I try to compose 
if I feel the inclination and believe I have some 
talent for it? Carrie B. 

The practice of constructing will always facilitate 

your work of reconstructing, which is, practically, 
what the rendition of a musical work means. Hence 
I advise every one who feels able to construct even a 
modest little piece to try his hand at it. Of course if 
you can write only a two-step:it will not enable you 
to reconstruct a Beethoven Sonata; still, there may 
be little places in the Sonata that will clear up in 
your mind more quickly when you have come in 
touch with the technical act of putting down on 
paper what your mind has created, and you will 
altogether lose the attitude of the absolute stranger 
when facing a new composition. Do not construe 
this, however, as an encouragement to write two- 
steps! 


The Study of the Scales 


Do you approve of the study of all the fifteen major 
scales by piano students, or is the practice of the 
enharmonic ones unnecessary ? L. S. M. 
One should learn everything in that line in order 
to select from one’s store of learning that which the 
occasion calls for. Study or practice all scales as 
they are written, and later also in thirds, sixths and 
octaves. 


Take a Month’s Rest Every Year 


Must I keep up my practice during my Christmas 
holidays of a month? : Teacher. 
If you have worked well on your development 
during the spring, summer and autumn it will be to 
your advantage to stop your practicing entirely for 
a month. Such a pause renews your forces as well 
as the love for your work, and you will upon resum- 
ing it not only catch up quickly with what you may 


think to have missed, but you will also make a quick . 


leap forward because the quality of your work will 
be better than it could be if you had persisted in it 
with a fatigued mind. In a tired condition of mind 
and body we are very apt not to notice the formation 
of bad habits, and since “to learn means to form 
correct habits of thinking and doing” we must 
beware of anything that might impair our watchful- 
ness as to bad habits. The greatest persistence 
cannot turn a bad habit into a virtue. 
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As to Playing Rubato 


Will you please tell me what is the best method of 
playing rubato? Popham. 

The artistic principles ruling rubato playing are 
good taste and keeping within art'stic bounds. The 
physical principle is balance. What you shorten 
the time in one phrase or part of a phrase you must 
add at the first opportunity to another in order that 
the time “stolen” (rubato) in one place may be res- 
tituted in another. The esthetic Jaw demands that 
the total time-value of ,a music piece shall not be 
affected by any rubato, hence the rubato can only 
have sway within the limits of such time as would be 
consumed if the piece were played in the strictest 
time. 


How Best to Play the Octaves 
Should I play octaves using the ‘“‘ hinge”’ stroke 
from the wrist or by using the arm? I find I can 
get more tone by using the arm stroke, but cannot 
play so rapidly. H. 
The character of the octaves must govern the 
selection of means to produce them. For light 
octaves use the wrist, for heavier ones draw more 
upon the arm. Rapidity requires that you avoid 
fatigue. If you feel fatigue approaching from too 
constant use of one joint, change to the other, and in 
doing this change also the position of the hand from 
high to low, and vice versa. For wrist octaves I 
recommend the low position of the hand, for arm 
octaves the high one. 


When to “Play for People” 


During the period of serious study may I play for 

people (friends or strangers), or should I keep entirely 

away from the outside world ? Stella T. 

From time to time you may play for people the 
pieces you have mastered, but take good care to go 
over them afterward—the difficult places slowly— 
in order to eliminate any slight errors or uneven- 
ness that may have crept in. To play for people is 
not only a good incentive for further aspirations; 
it also furnishes you with a fairly exact estimate 
of your abilities and shortcomings, and indicates 
thereby the road toimprovement. To retire from the 
outside world during the period of study is an out- 
lived, obsolete idea which probably originated in 
the endeavor to curb the vanity of such students as 
would neglect their studies in hunting, prematurely, 
for applause. I recommend playing for people 
moderately and on the condition that for every such 
“performance” of a piece you play it afterward 
twice, slowly and carefully, at home. This will keep 
the piece intact and bring you many other, unex- 
pected advantages. 


Bach’s Music Necessary to Good Technique 
Do you think the study of Bach is necessary to the 
development of one’s technique, or should one let 
his music alone until a later day when one’s tech- 
nique is in good condition? Some of his music 
seems so dry. O. D. 

Bach’s music is not the only music that develops 

the technique. There is, for instance, the music of 
Czerny and Clementi to be considered. But Bach’s 
music is particularly qualified to develop the fingers 
in conjunction with musical expression and thematic 
characterization. You may start with Czerny and 
Clementi, but you ought soon to turn to Bach. That 
some of his music seems dry to you may be due to 
your mental attitude by which you possibly expect 
from ecclesiastical music what only the opera can 
give you. Think yourself into his style and you will 
find a mine of never-dreamed-of enjoyment. 





Any One May Ask Questions 
of Mr. Hofmann 


UT these questions must be concise, of gen 
eral interest, and be concerned directly 
with the study of the piano. Obviously no 
superlative or comparative questions about the 
playing of famous pianists can be answered. 
Both Mr. Hofmann, and the editors of THE 
JOURNAL acting in his behalf, reserve the right 
of selecting questions to be answered. Due 
allowance must be made for the time con- 
sumed in sending questions to Mr. Hofmann 
andthe return of the answers to THE JOURNAL; 
so correspondents must not expect to see their 
answers in print for some time after their 
questions have been submitted. All answers 
will be confined to this page: mo questions 
will be answered by mail, and no exception 
can be made to this rule. Address all letters 
to Mr. Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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The Value of Going to Concerts 


Shall I attend orchestra concerts or shall I give 

preference to soloists ? Lambden. 

By all means attend orchestra and chamber music 
concerts! For these will acquaint you with those 
works which are, after all, of the greatest importance 
to the student. Besides, you will usually hear more 
correct interpretations than from soloists. The 
latter, with some luminous exceptions, overestimate 
their own authority and take such unseemly liberties 
that in many cases you hear more Smith, Jones or 
Levy than Beethoven, Schumann or Chopin. Indi- 
viduality in a soloist is certainly a great quality, but 
only if it is tempered by a proper deference to the 
composer of the work in hand. If you cannot hear a 
soloist who is capable of sinking his individuality in 
the thought, mood and style of the composer he is 
interpreting—and this is given to only the very 
greatest—you do far better to prefer to the “indi- 
vidual” renditions of a soloist the “collective” 
renditions of the orchestra or string quartette. The 
synthetic nature of the orchestra forestalls the 
extravagances of so-called individuality and insures, 
generally speaking, a truthful interpretation. The 
very worst conductor imaginable cannot do so much 
harm to a composition as can a mediocre soloist, for 
an orchestra is a large body and, therefore, not so 
easily moved and shifted from the path of musical 
rectitude as is a single voice or instrument. A really 
great soloist is, of course, the finest flower in the 
garden of applied music, for his touch with the 
instrument is immediate and he needs no middle- 
man to express the finest shades of his conceptions; 
while the conductor—and even the best—has to 
impart his conception (through the baton, facial 
expression and gesture) to other people before it can 
become audible, and on this circuitous route much 
of the original fervor and ardor may be lost. But 
there are more good orchestras than great soloists, 
and hence you are safe in attending orchestra and 
chamber music concerts. 


The Kind of Piano Upon Which to Practice 
Is it irrelevant whether I practice upon a good ora 
bad piano? First Year. 

For practice you should never use any but the 
very best available instrument. Much better may 
the piano be bad when you play for people. This 
will not hurt you nearly so much as will the constant 
and habitual use of a piano with a mechanism in 
which every key demands a different kind of touch, 
and which is possibly out of tune. Such conditions 
impair the development of your musical ear as well 

as of your fingers. It cannot be otherwise. As I 

said once before, learning means the acquiring of 

habits: habits of thinking and of doing. With a bad 
instrument you cannot develop any good qualities, 
even if you should possess them by nature; much 
less can you acquire them. Hence J recommend 

a good piano, clean keyboard—for your esthetic 

perceptions should be developed all around—a 

correct seat and concentration of mind. But these 
recommendations presuppose on the part of the 
student some talent and a good teacher. 


The Advantage of Legato Over Staccato 


Is it better for me to practice more staccato or more 
legato? Grace. 
Give the preference to legato, for it produces the 
genuine piano tone, and it develops the technique of 
the fingers; while the staccato touch always tends 
to draw the arm into action. If you play from the 
arm you cannot expect any benefit for the fingers. 
For the acquisition of a legitimate legato Chopin’s 
works cannot be highly enough recommended, even 
in the transcriptions by Godowsky, which become 
impossible when tried with any touch other than 
legato. He wrote them, so to speak, out of his own 
hand, and his legato is so perfect that it may well be 
taken as a model by anybody. 


The Tilt of the Hand in Playing Scales 
Should my hand in playing scales be tilted toward 
the thumb or toward the little finger? I find that 
in the scales with black keys it is much easier to 
play the latter way. Ella DeM. 

I quite share your opinion, and extend it also to the 
scales without black keys. I think the natural tend- 
ency of the hands is to lean toward the little finger, 
and as soon as you have passed the stage of prelim- 
inary training, as soon as you feel fairly certain that 
vour fingers act evenly, you may yield to their nat- 
ural tendency, especially when you strive more for 
speed than force; for speed does not suffer tension, 


while force craves it. 
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ORAWN BY CHARLES O. MITCHELL 


Rosa Bonheur and Landseer 


Is Rosa Bonheur considered the greatest 
painter of animals in modern times? How 
does her art compare with that of Sir Edwin 
Landseer ? R. B. 


No. Her work has had more than its meed of 
praise because of her sex. She has painted large 
and substantial canvases with which there is no 
fault to be found save that they are rather 
dull. She is not to be compared with Troyon, 
Mauve, Swan or Mols. This is an ungracious 
thing to say, but it is time some one said it. 
Landseer was a better technician than Rosa 
Bonheur, but he caricatured the animal by 
humanizing it. The dog, for instance, he made 
semi-ridiculous by attributing to him sentiments 
that belong only to humanity. This is another 
ungracious remark, and every owner of a dog 
is expected to deny it! But it is quite true, 
nevertheless. KC MA. 


A Legend of the Mexican Coat-of-Arms 

Will you kindly explain the significance of the 
Mexican national coat-of-arms, in which an eagle 
is perched on a branch of nopal cactus? S. U. 


The legend goes that when the Aztecs had 
been wandering many years they chanced upon 
a wise man, who predicted that where they 
found an eagle perched upon a rock they should 
erect a city. pon nearing Lake Tezcuco they 
spied an eagle perched on a bunch of nopal 
cactus, or prickly pear, growing out of a rock, so 
they there reared their capital, calling it by an 
Aztec name which meant ‘‘ Nopal on a stone.” 


Why Greenland is Called Greenland 


Why is Greenland so called when most of it 

is covered with snow three thousand feet deep ? 
CONSISTENCY. 

It was given this name from the greenness of 
the part first visited by the Norsemen in the 
tenth century. An Icelander named Gundbjorn 
discovered it in the ninth century, and in 983 
another Icelander, named Eric the Red, returned 
from its shores with glowing accounts of it as the 
Green Land, hoping thus to attract immigrants. 
Two settlements were made, and flourished for 
some centuries, but finally were wiped out by 
plague, revolt and war. 


The Best Books on Violin Music 


Can you give two or three good histories of the 
violin and violin music ? PLAYER. 


I consider these four, in English, the best: 

George Lehmann’s ‘‘Principles of the Art of 
Violin Playing.” 

Paul Stoeving’s ‘‘The Story of the Violin.” 

G. Hart’s ‘‘The Violin and its Music.” 

Ehrlich’s ‘‘Celebrated Violinists of the Past 
and Present.” 


Origin of the Word “ Skidoo” 


Is there any truth in the claim I have heard 
made that the current slang word, ‘‘skidoo,”’ is 
of classic origin ? ELLA. 

Yes. It is generally believed that ‘‘skidoo, 
scatter, or run away, is a lineal descendant of 
the word ‘‘skedaddle,” in common use during 
the Civil War, when the New York papers 
frequently used the word in reporting the 
various battles. Skedaddle, in turn, is gener- 
ally supposed to be derived from the Greek 
skédas, to scatter. 


Ibsen’s Philosophy of Life 
State briefly Ibsen’s philosophy of life; also 
whether in your opinion his life was in harmony 
with his teaching, or at variance with it. 
A. P. i. 


It is doubtful whether Ibsen had a philosophy 
of life, properly called. The tendency is always 
to treat poets and dramatists of pronounced 
intellectual and temperamental tendencies as 
philosophers, and to insist that they have worked 
out a coherent and complete philosophy. As a 
rule they are doing nothing of the kind; they are 
often merely interpreting life from a point of view 
—expressing a m This is especially true of 
dramatists. Taking Ibsen’s works together, it is 
clear that his interest is in the free, untrammeled 
and complete expression of individuality. He 
stands, in an age of strong socialistic currents, 
for the individual as against institutions, the 
tyranny of conventions and subjugation to society, 
either organized or unorganized. Brand is his 
ideal of the heroic man, the personification 
of the qualities which he thought Scandinavians 
ought to possess, and Brand rushes headlong to 
the fulfillment of his own individual destiny. 
Peer Gynt, on the other hand, is the embodi- 
ment of the qualities which he thought the Scan- 
dinavians of today do possess, and Peer Gynt is 
a creature of mode and circumstances, a maker 
of words and never a doer of deeds. All Ibsen’s 
best-known social dramas, like ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” 
‘‘An Enemy of the People” and ‘‘A Doll’s 
House,” are more or less expositions of what he 
believed to be the hypocrisies and shams of 
society; ‘‘Ghosts,” a powerful but very one- 
sided and therefore misleading interpretation of 
the law of heredity, is a merciless disclosure of 
vice as it works itself out through inheritance 
from the concealment of respectability into the 
revelation of pitiful tragedy. If Ibsen is treated 
as a philosopher his view of life is utterly imprac- 
ticable. He believed in patriotism until a state 
should be organized, and then he would have 
been against the state; he believed in love until it 
is consummated in marriage, and then he seemed 
to believe that marriage ended love; he believed 
in religion until religion was organized into a 
fellowship, and then he disbelieved in religion. 
If he stood consistently for any principle it was 
for the principle of pure individuality; but he 
must be interpreted, not as a philosopher, but as 
a poet and as a dramatist. 
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Richard Strauss’s Great Originality 

Has Richard Strauss contributed any new 

element to musical art? and if so what is it? 
W. be E> 

Mr. Strauss has invented a manner of com- 
posing which causes the most atrocious discords 
and the ugliest combination of musical sounds 
to mean something. Older musicians used to 
write frequently two or more melodies in the 
same key to be heard at the same time. Of 
course they had to make a harmony. Strauss 
writes two melodies in different keys, provides 
each with a harmony of its own, and, causing 
them to be heard at once, produces amazing and 
novel effects. At present these effects are so 
strange to our ears that they seem almost intol- 
erable. But thirty years ago people could not 
tolerate Wagner, who, compared to Strauss now, 
sounds just as Donizetti used to sound when 
compared to Wagner. 


The Oldest Flag in Europe 
Which is the oldest flag in Furope ? 
The Danish. The word ‘‘flag” itself is a 


Danish word, from a Teutonic root, meaning to 
fly. 


Civic. 


Why Omar Khayyam’s Poetry Lives 

Please tell us why people admire thé ‘* Rubdi- 
yat’’ of Omar Khayyadm. Can you give us a 
synopsis of its meaning? Isn’t it mostly figura- 
tive? A. H. A. 

People admire and are deeply interested in the 
‘*Rubaiyét” of Omar Khayyam because it is 
true poetry. Its thought is vital and penetrating, 
though it treats life largely from a single point of 
view. The Quatrains of Edward Fitzgerald, in 
which it is presented, constitute a real contribu- 
tion not only to the literature of translation, but, 
indeed, to English poetry. It is hardly accurate 
tosay that the “Rubdiydt” is mostly figurative. It 
abounds in figures, like nearly all poetry, and its 
thought is conveyed mainly by very vivid and 
concrete imagery, as in the case of the tent, the 
potter and the clay. Stuy 

A Lake of Quicksilver 

Is it true that a lake of genuine quicksilver 

has been discovered in America? ANNETTE. 


It is; in the mountains of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
there has recently been discovered a lake of 
quicksilver, covering an area of more than three 
acres and having a depth of from ten to fifty 
feet. This recently-discovered lake, which has 
been known to many generations of Indians, is 
in an almost inaccessible position, far up the 
mountainside, its surface being partly covered 
by stones. It is supposed that volcanic action in 
the mountains above smelted the quicksilver 
out of the cinnabar ore, and that it ran down 
into the nearest hollow. Acting on this hint 
from Nature, a tunnel will be driven through the 
base of the mountain and the “‘living silver” will 
be brought down by means of gravity. The 
value of the discovery is estimated at millions. 


A Great Benefactor’s Checkered Life 


Of what famous Bostonian was the following 
written : 
‘Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa traveled, in Asia wed’’? 
Cc. a 
Of Elihu Yale, the benefactor of the college 
which bears his name. Many Yale students 
make pilgrimages to his grave at Wrexham, 
North Wales, where the stanza which you quote 
forms the initial lines of Yale’s epitaph. Yale 
was at one time English Colonial Governor at 
Madras, was much traveled, and led a strangely 
checkered life. 
The Reason a Ship is Called “ She” 
Why do we refer to a boat or ship as ‘‘she” ? 
eee 
Because in languages with no neuter pronoun 
it was necessary to use either the masculine or 
feminine pronoun. Not being able to call a ship 
‘*it,” the sailor who had left his wife or sweet- 
heart behind naturally preferred to call his ship 
‘*she” rather than ‘‘he,’’ and so the custom of 
using this endearing term for every kind of craft 
became fixed for all time. 


The “Ideal” in Modern Painting 

Will you explain the meaning of the ‘‘ideal” 
in modern painting? What do the painters think 
about it? i. Be. 5s 

The painters do not think about it at all; and 
I have never met an artist who could explain it 
or ever thought it was other than a term employed 
by critics and philosophers. They usually smile 
when the word is used. It had a real existence in 
Greek art, but in modern times the artist is seck- 
ing to produce, not a universal type, but an in- 
dividual reality. It isan age of facts—of analysis, 
not synthesis—and the artist always reflects his 
age. The pretty fashion-plate head is sometimes 
supposed to stand for the modern ideal, but in 
reality it stands for want of gray matter in both 
model and master. See the various philosophi- 
cal meanings of the word in Baldwin’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy.” xe: P. 


When the First Brick was Made 


When was the building-brick first made, and 
where ? Z. Se. Fs 

Bricks were first made in Mesopotamia, many 
thousands of years ago. There were no stones 
to be found in all that great fertile plain, but 
there was an abundance of clay, and the prim 
itive people discovered that if the moist clay were 
moulded and then laid in the sun to dry it would 
harden into durable building-blocks. Samples of 
these early, shapeless, sun-dried bricks have 
been recently found in the ruins of the very 
ancient city of Bismya in Mesopotamia. ‘There, 
also, the first bricks burned by fire have been 
found, dating back several thousand years. 
People had seen that the moist clay under their 
campfires had become hard and red, and they 
gave up sun-dried bricks for burned ones. For 
a long while these crude burned bricks were 
square in shape and very large. But about five 
thousand years ago the Babylonian masons 
found that it was necessary to break these square 
bricks in half, in order to build evenly, and from 
that time dates the oblong brick familiar to us 


today. Srna, 
Watch-Ticks and Heart - Beats 

Is there any basis whatever for the statement 
that the time kept by a watch is affected by 
irregular heart-beats ? SKEPTIC. 

It is said that there is. A watch is usually 
carried in a pocket or on a pin near the heart. 
The theory is that if the heart-beats are regular 
the watch-ticks also remain regular; but that if 
the heart-beats become irregular from running or 
excitement or any other cause, keeping time with 
the watch-ticks for a few pulsations, then stop- 
ping between the ticks, and then going on more 
quickly than the ticks, the movement of the 
watch is sure to be thrown more or less out of 
order. Those who believe in this theory claim 
that its correctness can be tested by taking a 
watch which has not been worn for a while and 
which is keeping time accurately, and noting the 
effect of wearing it for some weeks. 


The Importance of the Fugue in Music 

What is a fugue, and why is it regarded as im 
portant in musical composition ? D. G. 

A fugue is a form of music in which a certain 
melodic idea is propounded in order that the 
composition may be built up by a systematic 
repetition of this idea in the different voice parts. 
The subject announced in any one part must be 
answered in another part. The entire melody of 
which the subject is the root must be so con 
structed that its first measures may be employed 
as the accompaniment to the measures of its 
own second half. Starting with this idea, a 
fugue has to be worked out rigorously in accord- 
ance with a prescribed form. It is the most 
scientific and inexorable species of composition. 
Its importance lies in the extraordinary com 
mand of the materials of composition which it 
requires of the composer. Any student in music 
can write a fugue by adhering to the rules. 
Only a genius can obey the rules and produce 
noble music. There is little sensuous beauty in 
a fugue. Its merit lies in its dignity, its clear 
ness, and its demonstration of the exercise of 
high intellect. 


Queen Philippa as a “Madonna” 

Taine’s‘‘ English Literature” says that Queen 
Philippa sat for portraits which the artists used 
as Madonnas. Are there any of those pictures 
now in existence ? A. H. 

Queen Philippa was of Dutch origin, the 
daughter of William the Good. She married 
Edward III, who reigned from 1327 to 1377. 
Painting was just beginning to rise in Italy at that 
time, and it has usually been supposed that 
England and all the Northern countries were in 
artistic darkness. There is no consecutive record 
of painters or paintings in either England or 
Holland until a much later day. No doubt, 
however, there were local miniaturists and artists 
in that early périod who painted pictures after a 
fashion, and possibly Taine’s reference is to them 
But the pictures do not now exist. XC A. 


The Wistaria an American Name 

Is it true that the flowering vine Wistaria was 
named for an American—a Philadelphian? I 
thought it was a Japanese flower. E. S. 

The oldest generic name of the Wistaria vine 
is ‘‘Kraunhia.” But the word Wistaria was 
derived from the name of Caspar Wistar, a Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who died in 1818, and for whom the 
beautiful vine was named. 


Where Tears are Used as Medicine 


I have heard that somewhere tears are col- 
lected in bottles and used as medicine. Will vou 
tell me where ? ALICE P. 

In Persia. There it is the custom for a priest 
to collect with a bit of cotton the tears of any 
person in great grief; these are afterward 
squeezed into a bottle and carefully kept, for 
many Persians believe that a drop of this liquid 
put in the mouth of a dying person will act as a 
restorative when all other remedies fail. 


The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
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Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


Miss Corelli's Standing as an Author 


What is Marie Corelli’s standing as an author 
in the minds of well-informed literary critics ? 
D. 
Miss Marie Corelli’s works, although widely 
read, are not regarded as belonging to the litera 
ture of fiction by the great majority of well 
informed readers: they lack both the substance 
and the form of literature in the strict sense of 
the word. They are full of unreality, of exagger- 
ation, of sentimentality. The attitude of many 
people who know and love the work of the great 
writers of fiction is best expressed by Thackeray’s 
answer to an American woman who asked what 
they thought in England of the works of a certain 
popular American novelist: ‘‘They do not think 
of her at all!” 


The Different Pronunciations of “Either” 
Why is 


“éther” 


’ 


“either” sometimes 
and sometimes ‘‘ither” ? 


pronounced 
PUZZLE. 

Before George I became King of England 
‘*eiither” was always pronounced with the ‘‘e” 
long, ‘“‘éther.” But when he ascended the 
English throne he could not speak the English 
language well. One of his mistakes was made in 
pronouncing the ‘‘ei” of ‘‘either” like the ‘‘i” 
in ‘‘drei,”” according to the German rule, in- 
stead of ‘‘e” as in ‘‘seize.’’” Out of courtesy to 
him this pronunciation was adopted by the 
courtiers. Now both pronunciations are per- 
missible, although most dictionaries give the 
preference to the long ‘‘e” of the original pro 
nunciation. 


The Basis of a Picture Exhibition 
What are the fundamental qualities possessed 
in common which cause certain paintings to be 
considered worthy of exhibition ? 
matter of the jury’s taste ? 


Is it mainly a 

c. W. C. 

The same qualities that rule in the selection of 
a library of books or a collection of porcelains 
The first requisite is technical excellence. A 
picture must be well made—be decently drawn 
and painted or harmonious in color. If it has 
not good workmanship then it must have imag 
ination, invention, individuality, feeling, novelty. 
Sometimes oddity helps or hinders its admission ; 
and frequently its tonal qualities or even its 
framing are determining factors with the jury. 
Yes, it is a matter of the jury’s taste; but their 
taste is founded on knowledge and is not a matter 
of caprice. . 


“A Jolly Good Fellow,” a Song of Praise 

Is it possible that the well-known melody sung 
to the words of ‘‘ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,”’ 
or ‘‘We Won’t Go Home Till Morning,” was 
really a song of praise in the beginning ? 

Music Lover. 

The song in question has rather an interesting 
history. Long ago in the Holy Land it was 
sung in praise of a French Crusader who lost his 
life near Jerusalem. It was formerly known as 
the ‘‘Chanson de Mambron.”” When it crossed 
the English Channel, and later the Atlantic 
Ocean, the song of the Crusaders became the 
song of the modern rollicker. 


Why There is No “Secretary of the Army” 

Why is there a ‘Secretary of War” and no 
**Secretary of the Army,” when there is a ‘‘Secre 
tary of the Navy”? P. 3. FP. 

Because when the Government of the United 
States was organized, in 1789, its five executive 
departments were those of State, of the Treasury, 
of War,,of Justice, and the Post-Office Depart 
ment. In 1798 the control of the Navy was 
taken away from the Secretary of War and given 
to an independent department, the head of which 
was known as the Secretary of the Navy. But 
it was not thought worth while or deemed 
advisable to change the title of the Secretary of 
War. Hence there is no ‘Secretary of the 
Army.” 


A Tax upon Beards 


Is there any truth in the statement that in 
Russia a tax isimposed upon beards? SAxon. 

Yes, Peter the Great imposed a tax upon 
beards, insisting that every one above the lowest 
class should pay one hundred roubles, and that 
even the lowest class should pay a kopeck for the 
enjoyment of this “luxury.” Collectors were 
stationed at the gates of every town to collect the 
beard-tax. 


Standard Musical Biographies 
Which would you say are the best standard 
musical biographies ? READER. 


Here are a few standard biographies, which 
also include much suggestive criticism: 

Philip Spitta’s ‘‘ Life of Bach.” 

Otto Jahn’s ‘‘Life of Mozart.” 

Frederick Niecks’s ‘‘ Life of Chopin.” 

Lampadius’s ‘‘ Life of Mendelssohn.” 

Wasielewski’s ‘‘ Life of Schumann.” 

H. T. Finck’s ‘‘ Life of Wagner.” 

Adolph Jullien’s ‘Life of Wagner.” 

There is no standard life of Beethoven in 
English. The best authority is the editor’s 
article in Grove’s ‘‘Dictionary of Music,” a 
work which every student should have for gen- 
eral reference. 

Other good and instructive biographies are: 

Huneker’s ‘‘Chopin, Man and Musician.” 

Rosa Newmarch’s “‘ Life and Letters of Tschai- 
kowsky.” 

Florence May’s ‘‘Life of Brahms.” 

Katherine Boultt’s ‘‘ Life of Berlioz.” 

H. T. Finck’s ‘‘ Life of Grieg.” 

W. S. Rockstro’s ‘‘ Life of Handel.” 

The student will find other works of this kind 
mentioned in Dickinson’s book on ‘‘The Study 
of the History of Music.” 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Brisht Things of All Times that Peeple Have Laughed Over 


The Absent Father 


AStX-FEAR-OLD girl, while calling at a near 
neighbor’s alone, was sent out into the back 
yard to interview the family of puppies lately 
arrived at the kennel. Her hostess followed at a 
respectful distance. The little girl’s eyes centred 
solemnly on the happy mother and the uncon- 
scious offspring, and, after looking all around, 
she was heard to remark: ‘Six children, and 
not a sign of a father!” 


* 


How Old was Arabella? 


T WAS the evening of Arabella’s birthday, 

Thanksgiving night; Alphonso, her betrothed, 
was with her. They were very, very happy. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck Alphonso. 

** Darling?” 

**Yes, darling.” 

‘*Isn’t this your birthday, darling?” 

**Yes, dearest.” 

‘*Well, pet, I propose to give you a kiss for 
every year of your age.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

They embrace rapturously. He kisses her 
seven times, then chortles: 

‘*These don’t count, for you haven’t told me 
your age yet. How old is my darling?” 

**Oh, darling!” 

‘*How old is my sweetheart?” 

Here began a great struggle in Arabella’s mind. 
She had reached that age when she wished to be 
thought several years younger. That is likewise 
the age when an unwedded maiden most keenly 
appreciates kisses. 

She did not want to tell him her real age. 

She wanted all the kisses she could get. 

Here, gentle reader, is the conundrum: Did 
she claim all the kisses to which she was entitled, 
or not? 





Simple and Logical 


TEACHER observed what he, thought a 
lack of patriotic enthusiasm in one of the 
boys under his instruction. 

‘*Now, Tommy,” said he, ‘‘tell us what you 
would think if you saw the Stars and Stripes 
waving over the field of battle.’ 

‘*T should think,” was the logical reply of 
Thomas, ‘‘that the wind was blowing.” 





It Held Fast 


** TOHNNIE,” said a teacher in a physiology 
class, ‘‘can you give a familiar example of 
the human body as it adapts itself to changed 
conditions ?” 
“*Yes-sum,” said Johnnie, ‘‘my aunt gained 
fifty pounds in a year, and her skin never 
cracked.” 


The Bishop’s Job 


BISHOP was staying with a friend in a 
country house. On Sunday morning as he 
passed through the library he found a small boy 
curled up in a big chair, deeply interested in a 
book. 
“Are you going to church, Tom?” he asked. 
‘*No, sir,” he replied. 
‘*Why, I am,” said the Bishop. 
‘*Huh,” said the boy, ‘‘you’ve got to go. It’s 
your job.” 


She Managed it All Right 


PHYSICIAN, in order to maintain a whole- 

some atmosphere in sleeping-rooms, laid in 
a stock of thermometers, which were distributed 
to his patients in those households where they 
were most needed. He took pains to point out 
to each family in turn just how the thermometer 
would indicate the proper degree of tempera- 
ture. 

In making his rounds one day he inquired of 
the woman at the head of one establishment, 
wherein he observed his thermometer proudly 
displayed at the end of a string, whether she had 
followed his instructions. 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered she, ‘I’m very careful 
about the temperature. I watch the thing all the 
time as it hangs up there.” 

**What do you do when the temperature rises 
above sixty-eight?” asked the doctor. 

“*T take it down, sir, an’ put it outside till it 
cools off a bit.’ 


The Worst was Yet to Come 


SOUTHERN pulpit orator, one Sunday 

morning, was describing the experience of 
the prodigal son. In his endeavor to impress his 
hearers with the shame and remorse that this 
young man felt and his desire to cast away his 
wicked doings, he spoke thus: 

**Dis young man got to thinking about his 
meanness and his misery, and he tuk off his coat 
and frowed it away. And den he tuk off his 
vest and frowed dat away. And den he tuk off 
his shirt and frowed dat away, toc. And den he 
come to hisself.”’ 


He Knew His Sister 


Sree the engagement of his ay sister her 
small brother had been puzzling his head to 
understand what it meant. 

‘*Why,” explained his mother, ‘‘Mr. Skaggs 
has asked Sister to marry him. That means that 
he’ll take care of her.” 

‘**Buy her things?” asked the boy. 

ae Yes.” 

‘*Hats, and dinners, and ice cream, and every- 
thing?” he persisted. 

** Yes,” was the answer. 

The boy thought it all over for a moment, and 
then he said: 

" Swell, that man’s got lots of courage, hasn’t 
e ? ” 


There was but One 


“Ot MY dear,” said the new proud mother 
to her husband, ‘‘I wish you could see the 
new baby across the way. It’s perfectly lovely! 
Such a delicate, sweet little creature as itis! It’s 
a perfect little cherub, with the loveliest eyes, the 
sweetest little mouth, and the cunningest little 
nose. It looks as if it had just dropped from 
Heaven, and every tiny feature had been fashioned 
by the angels.” 

‘Ts it as nice as our baby?” quickly asked her 
husband. 

**Mercy, no! Not half!” was the emphatic 
reply that came from the vicinity of the dainty- 
ruffled crib. 


Not Much Choice to Him 


IX-YEAR-OLD Dick was preparing, much 
against his own sweet will, to go calling with 
his mother. It was the first time that Dick had 
been allowed to get ready alone, and, together 
with boyish disgust at being obliged to go visit- 
ing, he felt the importance of the situation. 
After having put on his hat and coat he sud- 
denly remembered something, and called down- 
stairs: ‘* Mother, shall I wash my hands, or wear 
gloves?” 


His Thanksgiving Invitation 


A YOUNG man who had got into the habit of 
spending all his evenings away from home 
was asked by his father if he had any engage- 
ment for Thanksgiving evening. The young 
man had nothing in particular. 

‘*Well, I'd like to have you go somewhere with 
me,” replied his father. 

“All right,” said the boy. ‘‘Where shall I 
meet you?” 

‘*Father suggested the Columbia Hotel, at half- 
past seven; and I was there,” the boy goes on to 
tell. ‘‘When he appeared he said he wanted me 
to call with him on a lady. ‘One I knew quite 
well when I was a young man,’ he explained. 

‘‘We went out and started straight for home. 

‘**She is staying at our house,’ he said. 

“*T thought it strange that he should have made 
the appointment for the Columbia under those 
circumstances, but said nothing. 

“Well, we went in, and I was introduced with 
all due formality to my mother and sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny, and I 
started to laugh. My mother and sister shook 
hands with me, and my mother said she remem- 
bered me as a boy, but hadn’t seen much of me 
lately. Then she invited me to be seated. 

“Tt wasn’t a bit funny then, although I can 
laugh over it now. I sat down, and she told me 
one or two anecdotes of.my boyhood, at which 
we all laughed for a little. Then we played 

ames for a while and enjoyed some light re- 
reshments that Mother had prepared. hen I 
finally retired I was invited to call again. I went 
upstairs doing a good deal of thinking.” 


Cruel Question That! 


P IN Boston the other day a young lawyer, 

who spends most of his time trying to seem 

busy and prosperous, went out for a while, leav- 
ing on his door a card neatly marked: 


Will be back in an hour. 


On his return he found that some envious rival 
had inscribed underneath, ‘What for?” 
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Where She Had Him 


ACOLORED girl asked the drug clerk for “‘ ten 
cents’ wuth o’ cou’t-plaster.’ 

‘*What color?” he asked. 

**Flesh cullah, suh.” 

Whereupon the clerk proffered a box of black 
court-plaster. 

The girl opened the box with a deliberation 
that was ominous, but her face was unruffled as 
she noted the color of the contents and said : 

‘*T ast for flesh cullah, an’ you done give me 
skin cullah.” 


re 


He Won Out 


ASURIOUS person of a certain town, who 
loved to find out everything about the new 
residents, espied the son of a new neighbor, one 
morning, in a doctor’s office. 
_ ‘*Good-morning,” he said. ‘Little boy, what 
is your name?” 

“*Same as Dad’s,” was the quick reply. 

‘‘Of course, I know, little boy, but what is 
your dad’s name, dear?” 

‘*Same as mine, sir.” 

Still he persisted: ‘tI mean what do they say 
when they call you to breakfast?” 

“They don’t never call me; I allus gets there 
first. See?” 





But Did He Do It? 


Te principal of a girls’ college, while talking 
to a friend, was rung up on the telephone. 
After a few minutes of irritated talk he slammed 
down the receiver with the exclamation: ‘*Great 
Cesar!” 

‘*What’s the matter?” asked the friend. 

‘Oh, one of those doting mothers,” replied 
the man, ‘‘but this is the worst. She has a. 
daughter here whom she idolizes, and she has 
just explained to me that the girl is engaged to be 
married and she is very anxious about her health. 
Heard we were having a rainy season, and when 
I told her it had poured here this morning she 
calmly asked me to call her daughter and feel of 
her feet to see if they were wet. And the girl is 
twenty-three!” 


He was Otherwise Engaged 


UGENE FIELD was at a dinner in London 
when the conversation turned to the subject 

of lynching in the United States. It was the 
general opinion that a large percentage of Amer- 
icans met death at the end of a rope. Finally 
the hostess turned to Field and asked: 

‘*You, sir, must have often seen these affairs?” 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Field, ‘hundreds of them.” 

‘*Oh, do tell us about a lynching you have seen 
yourself,”’ broke in half a dozen voices at once. 

‘‘Well, the night before I sailed for England,” 
said Field, ‘‘I was giving a dinner at a hotel toa 
party of intimate friends when a colored waiter 
spilled a plate of soup over the gown of a lady 
at an adjoining table. The gown was utterly 
ruined, and the gentlemen of her party at once 
seized the waiter, tied a rope around his neck, 
and at a signal from the injured lady swung him 
into the air.” 

“Horrible!” said the hostess with a shudder. 
‘*And did you actually see this yourself?” 

“‘Well, no,’’ admitted Field apologetically. 
‘Just at that moment I happened to be down- 
stairs killing the chef for putting mustard in the 
blanc mange.” , 


Neighborhood Prayers 


URING the winter the village preacher was 
taken sick, and several of his children were 
also afflicted with the mumps. One day a num- 
ber of the devout church members called to pray 
for the family. While they were about it a boy, 
the son of a member living in the country, 
knocked at the preacher’s door. He had his 
arms full of things. ‘‘What have you there?” 
a deacon asked him. 

‘*Pa’s prayers for a happy Thanksgiving,” the 
boy answered, as he proceeded to unload pota- 
toes, bacon, flour and other provisions for the 
afflicted family. 





Coasting Without a Jumper 


OE cold, wintry morning a man of tall and 
angular build was walking down a steep 
hill at a quick pace. A treacherous piece of ice 
under the snow caused him to lose control of his 
feet; he began to slide and was unable to stop. 

At a cross-street half-way down the decline he 
encountered a large, heavy woman, with her arms 
full of bundles. The meeting was sudden, and 
before either realized it a collision ensued and 
both were sliding down hill, a grand ensemble— 
the thin man underneath, the fat woman and 
bundles on top. When the bottom was reached 
and the woman was trying in vain to recover her 
breath and her feet, these faint words were borne 
to her ear: 

‘*Pardon me, madam, but you will have to get 
off here. This is as far as ft go.” 












































Use cold cream if you want to. 


It has its value. 

But to clean the skin, you 
must use soap, pure soap, Ivory 
Soap. 

Never mind if it does cost only 
a few cents a cake. It is infinite- 
ly purer than many soaps that 
sell for five times its price. 


Use a soft cloth and hot water 
—to open the pores, allowing the 
dust and dirt to make their way 
out. Dip the cloth into the water 
and rub on it some Ivory Soap. 
Souse the skin well for almost or 
quite five minutes. Rinse with 
cold water; cold water closes the 
pores and makes the skin firm. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That 
is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap Je ee « 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an Editorial Way 


What you look at longest you grow to look like. 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


the other day, when a man examined a “ marvelous beautifier ” 

that thousands of women buy under the printed promise that it 
will magically make the plainest face beautiful. It sells for one dollar 
and a half a bottle, and when this “marvelous beautifier” was taken to 
pieces, so to speak, it was found to have in it half an ounce of calomel 
diluted in half a pint of water! A liberal valuation of the whole thing, 
bottle and all, was five cents! It was about as useless a concoction as 
it was possible to put up, yet last year—mark this well, ladies—over 
a million bottles of this stuff were bought by girls and women. No 
wonder the “ patent-medicine”” men say that “ women are easy marks ’’! 


| j MEN PLAY UPON WOMEN’S WEAKNESSES was aptly illustrated 





“TELL A WOMAN you can make her beautiful,” says one 
Q of the greatest scoundrels in the “ beautifying of women ” 
eF traffic, “and she will give you all the money she has or 

can get.”’ And it would seem so, judging from the results 














Let Her recently made public of examining some twenty of the 
Stop Being hair-dyes, lotions, creams, that are sold with promise to 
a Fool give vigor to woman’s hair, or to remove all kinds of 
defects from her face. Not only were the most of these 

frauds found to be frauds, but also—what is infinitely 

worse—they were found to contain such drastic substances as salts of 


mercury, lead or zinc. And all this in the face of the advertised assurance 
that these things are “ perfectly harmless”?! Yet here are ingredients that, 
when rubbed into the scalp of the head or into the skin of the face, are not 
only dangerous to a woman’s hair or skin, but, by absorption into the system 
through the skin, are actually conducive to fatal poisoning. “ But,” say a 
number of women writing to us, ‘“ why does not some law protect us from 
these frauds?” ‘They overlook the real question: Why are women such 
fools as to use these concoctions? A woman can protect herself infinitely 
better than any law can protect her. Let her stop being a fool. 





A FEW DAys AGO WE RECEIVED A LETTER from a 
mother, manifestly serious as to the best interests of her 

8 child, asking this question: ‘“‘Is it not likely, think you, 
that to talk on this subject of the mystery of life with our 
An innocent little daughter of twelve would lead her to talk 
about it with other children —at her school for instance — 
and thus make it a topic where up to now it has not been?” 
“ Where up to now it has not been”! How familiar 
those wordsof parental faith sounded — or, rather,of parental 
ignorance, to use the proper words! It so chanced, by a coincidence, that 
we knew about the school which this little girl attended. Only a fortnight 
before, the principal had written to us that he had been compelled 
(“ quietly,” he added, which we regret, since it would have been so much 
better if he had done it openly) to expel some fifteen scholars from the 
school, and see, as he put it, “if we could not clean up the filthy atmos- 
phere.” And, upon our subsequent inquiry after we had received this 
mother’s letter, we learned from him that he had, for some days, been 
considering the advisability of expelling the little girl in question. “ For,” 
he wrote, “ although she has heavenly blue eyes, I know, from overhearing 
her talk with some other girls, that she has anything but a heavenly mind!”’ 

And this is “ our innocent little daughter of twelve’! 


Innocent 
Little Girl 














HERE IS A SAD LETTER FROM A FATHER that every 
parent might well heed. We are so apt to read of some 
8 danger and then fail to apply it to ourselves: 


“We did as thousands of others do, I presume; 
When we read your warnings about giving ‘patent medi- 
it is cines’ to children, and then failed to apply those 
Too Late warnings to ourselves. Our little one of five was 
cross and hard to manage: my wife got nervous 
and couldn’t sleep, and so we said, ‘Oh, well, just 
for this once—surely once cannot hurt her,’ and we gave her a 
‘soothing-syrup.’ It worked like a charm, the child slept and my 
poor tired wife got arest. Then we tried it again, and so on: you 
know all too well the awful story. After three months of the 
infernal stuff, our child, three mornings ago, slept too well: she 
could not be roused, and yesterday we laid the dear little soul away, 
the result of our carelessness. And this is the fearful thought we 
must carry with us the rest of our lives. If we had but listened! 
But we realize this only now: when it is too late.” 











But cannot this sad instance, one of hundreds of similar ones, be of 
benefit to other parents? 














THE BUSINESS GIRL OF PLAIN FEATURES feels that the 

4 pretty girl has a distinct advantage over her in the work- 
83 aday world. But has she in reality? The average business 
man may, as a man, like to have a.pretty girl in his office, 
Beauty but his business sense teaches him that she is not a good 
asa asset; he knows that she is more or less a source of dis- 


Handicap traction-to his clerks: that she is sure to marry: and he 





hesitates; in fact, the wise business man rarely puts much 
responsibility on pretty shoulders. He knows that, at the 
best, it can be only a short time before she will leave his employ to get 
married, and he cannot afford to take the time to be everlastingly drilling 
a newcomer into the important routine of his business. He will give the 
pretty girl a clerical position which he can easily fill, but for the position 
wherein a woman becomes a man’s invaluable “right hand” in business he 
rarely chooses her. His first consideration in an employee is, and must be, 
how he can get the most value for the wages he pays, and he knows only too 
well that he cannot get that value in some golden-haired and blue-eyed vision 
of loveliness. ‘Give me the plain girl,” he says, and the result is that we see 
the plainest girls, in point of personal looks, in the most important positions 
in business houses. They make up in brains and-application and freedom 
from other distractions what they may lack in point of personal beauty, and 
attain positions beyond the reach of the pretty girl. 











Not ALONE IS THE PRETTY GIRL at a disadvantage 

in the average business office, but the truth holds good in 
8 other lines of work. There is no doubt that a pretty wait- 
ress, for example, is a desirable asset in restaurants and 


Ungallant the like, but look at the average manageress of the same 
Perhaps, establishment, and in nine cases @ut of ten she is plain of 
—_, feature. But she is capable. The average girl behind the 


counter is undoubtedly good to look at, but look beyond 
her and see the “ buyer” of the same department store: the 
‘“‘manageress”’ or the “head”’ of some line that calls for capacity: and it is 
rarely that you find the beautiful woman. In domestic service, again, 
beauty is proverbially considered as a handicap to a girl, sometimes in the 
face of great capability. . 

There is a popular notion, too, that beauty is essential to success on the 
stage: that managers insist upon a pretty face or graceful figure. In the ranks, 
perhaps. But go over, in your mind, the list of the most successful actresses 
of today, and how many are there that one would call beautiful in the strict 
sense of the word? ‘Take the greatest actresses the world has ever seen: 
women like Bernhardt, Ristori, Rachel, Janauschek, Clara Morris, Duse, 
and how large a part did their personal beauty play in their marvelous 
careers? There are beautiful women who are successful actresses, but, like 
Mary Anderson and Julia Marlowe, they happened to combine beauty with 
unquestioned ability. Surely no one would say that the successes of Maude 
Adams, Mrs. Fiske, Annie Russell, Madame Nazimova were because. of 
their personal beauty. Grace of manner, charm of personality, yes, but, 
more than all, ability. That is what counts more than beauty, in man or 
woman, when any serious attempt is made to gain the positions in any line 
of work that are worth striving for. The pretty woman has, in the main, 
little to commend her but beauty: just as the handsome man is generally 
avoided by men as a practical proposition. 














A PERPLEXED WOMAN WRITES asking us to say some- 

thing on “the nude in statuary as it should be explained 
8 to the young.” She instances the case of her grand- 
daughter being shocked by a statuette of the Venus de 


Explaining | Medici, and wants to know how this matter should be pre- 
the Nude sented “to a child of tender years.” Perhaps to one of 
bn ek “tender years” it would be better not to present it at all. 








The mother should know when the child is old enough to 
understand that the nude in art is not necessarily the 
naked of Nature. When the proper age is reached it should be explained, 
in a simple way, that sculptors do not model the nude human figure because 
it is nude, but because it is the most expressive in line, composition, move- 
ment, light and shade of any subject within their ken. Moreover, draped 
and undraped, it is the best possible vehicle for the expression of thought, 
feeling, emotion, sentiment—things pertinent to the poetry of life and the 
beauty of art. 

If the figure is treated frankly and honestly by the sculptor—-that is, 
without morbidity or suggestiveness—it will be received in the same spirit 
by the spectator. Possibly the reason why the child was shocked by 
the Venus de Medici was that this piece of marble is not frank and honest. 
It is a simpering piece of mock-modesty, a polished-and-rubbed block of 
affectation. On the contrary, the semi-nude Venus of Milo is candor itself 
and is universally accepted as a noble type of womanhood. Of course, 
the improper, the unwholesome, will occasionally obtrude itself upon art as 
it does upon literature. There is no help for that. The only way to meet 
that is not to meet it. Avoid it. 
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THE TIME WAS when the minute a boy yearned to 
be a painter (meaning to wear long hair and dabble in 
8 oils) his father simply forbade him the house and stopped 
his allowance. So, unless he was a tremendous genius, 
Too Much “George” soon came to terms. With a girl it was simpler 
High still. The family never let her even try. Today we have 
changed all that. The instant that “George” or “Mabel” 
ast shows a pretty knack with a pencil and prefers “working 
at the Academy ” to doing housework or grinding away at 
some more prosaic occupation, the poor child meets encouragement on 
every side, and sails ahead, industrious and_ sincere, with visions of 
promptly rivaling John Sargent or Cecilia Beaux. A few years pass like a 
happy dream until the young artist has to make a living. Then trouble 
comes. The fact is that, unless oil paintings become as popular as postage- 
stamps, SO many young painters are turned out yearly that, even if they all 
become Rembrandts or Raphaels, some must needs starve. 

Then, to be frank, many of these “ art students ” have merely a fair eye 
and hand, without enough serious talent to justify their choice of a profes- 
sion. Hence, our large cities abound with unfortunate students well fitted 
by taste and ability for success in an artistic handicraft (not designing 
viciously-painted sofa-pillows or lopsided lampshades, but the real thing). 
These young people lead a precarious and saddened existence, because no 
one buys their pictures, and painting in the “grand manner” isthe only trade 
they have learned. On the other hand, the United States Government has 
lately authorized the making of contracts with foreign lithographic artists 
because they cannot be obtained in this country! Advertisements were 
inserted three times a week, in twelve newspapers in eight cities, for four 
weeks, without securing one skilled lithographer. ‘The truth is that, like 
everything else, Art bows to the law of demand and supply. Let “ Mabel”’ 
begin with the ambition to be a high-class artisan. Many of our best 
painters have done this. Then, if her talent be real talent, she may grow 
from that into an exhibitor at salons and a breadwinner. Should it happen, 
however, that she turn out merely a bright girl with taste and no original 
genius, being equipped with her trade, she would still be able, instead of 
finding herself stranded at twenty-five or thirty, to enjoy life and command 
an honorable place in the open market. 














THERE IS AN EXCELLENT THOUGHT for mothers in 

the suggestion made by a reader of THE JOURNAL, who for 
8 thirty-five years has had the care and protection of young 
girls who have made a wrong step. This woman suggests 


A Good that parents forbid and prevent all rough, familiar handling 
Safeguard and romping between boys and girls while they are still 
for Girls children, and even between girls and girls. We often see 








a rough boy pull his little sister’s hair, or push her, or 
shake her. If this were reproved, or, if necessary, punished, 
simply as a matter of good breeding and propriety, the young girl would 
grow up sensitive to the least approach to familiarity, and shrink from every 
touch: and thus the more serious danger might not be incurred. This 
woman speaks of several mothers who have tried this idea with excellent 
results. 

There is no doubt that if, from childhood upward, a little gir!’s delicacy 
and modesty are cherished, it is a great protection. For where the outworks 
are protected the citadel will be safe. And this can be done without 
saying one word which may be unsuited to a young child, or suggesting any 
idea which a parent does not wish to put into her mind. It will not, of 
course, take the place of the direct instruction, which every sensible and 
conscientious mother ought to give to her daughter at the right time and in 
the right way. But it will be in itself a safeguard. 








HOw FAR FROM ANY SENSE of honest decency the 

publishers of some of the religious papers have strayed 
8 was well illustrated in a little disclosure which Samuel 
Hopkins Adams has made in “Collier’s Weekly.” He says: 


Some 
Pious “The Duffy’s Malt Whisky concern told me that 
Jud they were constantly appealed to by church papers 








to advertise under the name of ‘Duffy’s Malt’ or 
‘Duffy’s Malt Remedy.’ ‘So long as you use the 
word “whisky,” ’ say the pious-minded publishers, ‘we cannot, of 
course, admit you to our columns.’ ” 





In other words, say these high-minded publishers: Deceive our readers. 
Sell them whisky under the name of “malt,” if you like. We don’t care, 
so long as we get your money! And these are the pious-minded Judases 
who write reams about temperance, and throw their hands up in holy horror 
at the very smell of alcohol! Verily, the church paper has fallen pretty low. 





IT IS A PAPER WITH A LONG NAME: “Die Lutheriscne 

Kirchenzeitung,” but it is worth the trouble of remembering 
2 it. It is a religious paper, published at Columbus, Ohio, 
and it reflects the doctrines of the Lutheran denomination. 


A Church This paper not only refuses all medical advertisements, but 
that Points it has never published a single line of such business. And 
the Way the editor adds—and this is the significant part of it: 








“My church body would call me sharply to task if I took a 
different course.” Here is a testimony that reflects the 
highest credit to an important church body, and one that every church 
body in America might well ponder over. It is all very well for church 
organizations to say: “These papers are private concerns: we have no 
control over them.” But they have control over them: a moral control, if 
not legal. And a moral control can be exercised just as well as a legal 
control. The Lutherans seem to find a way to do it. Are the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists and other denomi- 
nations so manifestly less capable? 








AN ADMIRABLE LITTLE STORY comes to us from an iso- 

lated mountain village. Money, a few years ago, was very 
8 scarce in this community. There were no large individual 
fortunes among its citizens, and the men were able by trade 
What One or farming to supply their families with only the barest 
Community necessities of food and clothes. The women never had any 
Did spare cash to buy the little luxuries which help so much to 
soften life. Womanlike, they wanted these things, and they 
hit upon a plan to get them which was successful. 

One woman was an expert at dressmaking. She could give to plain 
cloth or muslin grace and finish enough, in the words of the old song, to 
“win every heart and delight every eye.” Her neighbor was an expert in 
the making of jellies and jams. They simply exchanged work. The one 
woman’s pantry was filled with delicious preserves, and the other went forth 
beautifully clad, to the envy of her neighbors, without the expense Of a dollar. 
Another matron had a positive genius for re-covering furniture. She 
renewed the old chairs and lounges in the village, and in return her under- 
wear was made for her by one woman and her bread baked daily by another. 
A young girl was an expert in making lace; a second girl could trim hats; 
her mother could dye and remake old gowns and wraps until they would 
deceive the sharpest eye. Their neighbor, again, developed great skill 
in laying out and tending vegetable-beds; her sister had equal luck in 
flower-gardens. All of these women constantly gave and _ received 
help from each other. The service was carefully valued and paid for, 
but not a penny was exchanged. 

Naturally, after a year or two of success, some of the most energetic and 
able of the women went farther afield with their work, and made consider- 
able money. In fact, one woman’s sausage and cottage-cheese, in a short 
while, ranked so high in the village that she took her surplus to the neigh- 
boring town, sold it there, and now has a thriving business. The village 
dressmaker, too, carried her skill and taste to the larger market, and is 
today one of New York’s most prosperous dressmakers. 

But these women probably would never have developed, nor even 
discovered, their peculiar talent but for this practice of exchange in their 
native village. 

Is there not a useful hint in this story for the women living in lonely 
settlements? 














A GIRL WAS RECENTLY MARRIED, and some of her fool 

friends decorated (?) the bridal coach, and all hands crowded 
3 around it to see the bridal pair leave on their honeymoon. 
The coach door was swung open and, as the bride was 


On Her about to step in, a slipper struck one of the horses. The 
Bridal horse plunged, frightening his mate, and the team ran 
Day down the street without their driver. The bride was 








dragged by the coach step. Her clothes were torn, her 
: leg was so badly broken in two places that she will be a 
cripple for life! And this on her bridal day. A soothing thought it must 
be for her “ friends ”’! 








A MONOPOLY OF PUBLIC DISCOURTESY is not held by 

men. The best proof of this statement is to watch an army 
# of women going through the swinging doors of a department 
store. It is the exceptional woman who will hold the door 
Men for the woman behind her, or even take the trouble to glance 
Not Alone over her shoulder to see if the door in its rebound is likely 
to strike any one coming in. Watch women as they crowd 
about a counter —not at one of the much-bewritten “ bar- 
gain sales,” but in an ordinary shopping contest. One 
pushes ahead of the other and does her best to get the turn before her own, 
to take the place of another. Women at a ticket-office or a box-office have 
become a proverb for their lack of fairness. ‘They do not hesitate to crowd 
in out of their turn: they will not wait in the line if they can possibly avoid 
it. Notice women getting on or off a public conveyance. How much of 
the courtesy they crave from men do they themselves give to each other? 
It will do no harm to teach courtesy and consideration for others to our 
daughters as well as to our sons. And—it will do no harm if the mothers 
themselves practice courtesy a little more. Example is very effective and 
very contagious, particularly as regards manners. 


to Blame 














WHEN WE GIVE A QUARTER to a Pullman-car porter some 

morning for making up our berth and brushing us off we 
2 little realize what all the quarters given that morning 
amount to. But just listen to a little computation recently 


How the made: ‘There are eight thousand porters in the employ 
Public of the Pullman Company. It is conservative to reckon 
is “Done” their “tips” at a dollar a day. That would make eight 


thousand dollars a day, or two million nine hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars a year—just for Pullman-car 
porter “tips.” Now, an able-bodied man, such as the average porter usually 
is, Should be able to make ten dollars a week or forty dollarsa month. But 
the Pullman Company pays its porters twenty-five dollars a month, and 
leaves the porters to get the rest of what the company should pay from the 
»yublic. Thus the company saves fifteen dollars a month on each porter, 
and on eight thousand porters this actual saving to a company, already 
earning millions of dollars in a year, is one million four hundred and forty 
thousand dollars a year! See how the “tipping” system works? ‘The 
porter, like the waiter, does not get the whole benefit, but due allowance for 
the habit is made by corporations in the wage they pay their employees, 
and thus their already bursting treasuries are swelled at the expense of the 
public. We pay a good price for a Pullman seat, and then we are expected 
—for that is what it has come to now—to help pay the porter’s salary. It 
certainly would seem that the time had come for the gullible public to 
realize how corporations actually profit by the millions that the people 
intend as generosity to inadequately-paid workers. 
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The Walls of Jerusalem: “ Within These Bulwarks, Which are Thirty-eight Feet High and Two Miles and a Half in Circumference, Jerusalem is ‘Builded as a City that is Compact Together’” 





ll: “At the Gates of Jerusalem” 


EAUTIFUL in elevation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides 
of the north, the city of the great King.” 
Thus sang the Hebrew poet, perhaps after 
the Assyrians had been destroyed beneath 
the walls of Jerusalem, perhaps after the 
return of the Jews from Babylon and the 
rebuil¢ of the city gates. We felt for the first time the 
exquisite truth of the poetry in our camp among the olives. 
For, though we could see but little of the city from our 
tents, being embowered and shut in by ancient trees, yet a 
few minutes’ walk in any direction brought us where the 
precise beauty of the Psalmist’s picture became visible. 


ost 


ERUSALEM is lifted twenty-five hundred feet above the 

level of the sea, and holds the central place in that line 
of ancient shrine-cities — Beersheba, Hebron, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem—which stretches 
along the mountainous plateau of Judea, between the 
valley of Jordan and the plain of Philistia. ‘‘The sides of 
the north’’ slope down gently to the gray, crenelated walls 
and towers, the Jaffa Gate, the New Gate, the Damascus 
Gate. Within those bulwarks, which are thirty-eight feet 
high and two miles and a half in circumference, Jerusalem 
is ‘* builded as a city that is compact together,’’ covering, 
with her crooked streets and huddled houses, the two or 
three rounded hills and almost-obliterated valleys in which 
the northern plateau terminates. South, and east, and 
west, the valley of the Brook Kidron and the valley of 
Hinnom surround the city wall with a dry moat three or 
four hundred feet deep. Thus the city stands, as it were, 
on the knuckles of a closed hand stretched out toward the 





By Henry van Dyke 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and Others 


southeast, impregnable from all sides except the north, 
where the wrist comes down from the higher tableland. 
This northern approach, open to Assyria, and Babylon, 
and Damascus, and Persia, has always been the weak point 
of Jerusalem. She was no fortress unassailable in natural 
strength, but a sacred city, a lofty shrine, whose refuge and 
salvation were in Jehovah—in the faith, the loyalty, the 
heroism which He inspired in the people who trusted Him. 

Jerusalem is still one of the high places of the world, 
consecrated in the imagination of Mohammedans and 
Christians alike, a metropolis of infinite human hopes and 
beliefs and longings, though no longer the capital of an 
earthly kingdom. We saw the innumerable companies of 
foot-weary pilgrims climbing the steep roads from the sea- 
coast, from Bethlehem, from the Jordan Valley —‘‘ thither 
the tribes go up.’’ We felt the shift and sweep of the ever- 
changing winds from all quarters of the sky across that 
elevated plateau—'‘‘the wind bloweth where it will and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

on 


HE mystery of the heart of mankind, of the spiritual airs 
that breathe through it, of the desires and aspirations 
that lead and drive men on their journeyings, of the com- 
mon hopes that bind them together, of the fears and enmities 
that array them in warring hosts— of ali this some vague 
sense came to us as we dwelt in tents outside the city gates. 
The camp itself was peaceful and friendly enough. 
There were millions of tiny flowers, like infinitesimal 
pansies run wild, all over the fallow ground of last year’s 
plowing. The trunks of the olive trees were gnarled 


ut-of-Doors in the Holy Land 


and massive, the foliage soft and tremulous, the grove 
wide and free from undergrowth. The corner where we 
camped was raised above the road and separated from it 
by a kind of terrace. 

The four tents, each circular and about fifteen feet in 
diameter, were arranged in a crescent. The one nearest 
to the road was for the kitchen and service ; there Shukari, 
our Maronite chef, in his white cap and apron, could turn 
out an admirable six-course dinner on a portable charcoal 
range not three feet square. Around the door of this tent 
there was much coming and going: edibles of all kinds 
were brought for sale; visitors squatted in sociable con- 
versation; curious children hung about, watching the 
proceedings, or waiting for the favors which a good cook 
can bestow. The next tent was the dining-room; the huge 
wooden chests of the canteen, full of glass and china and 
table-linen and new Britannia-ware which shone like silver, 
were placed one on each side of the entrance; behind the 
central tentpole stood the dining-table, with two chairs at 
the back and one at each end so that we could all enjoy 
the view out through the open door. The tent was lofty 
and lined with many-colored cotton cloth, arranged in 
elaborate patterns, scarlet and green and yellow and blue; 
when the four candles were lighted on the well-sprea 
table, and Youssouf, the Greek, in his embroidered jacket 
and baggy blue breeches, came in to serve the dinner, it 
was quite an Oriental scene. His assistant, Little Youssouf, 
the Copt, squatted outside of the tent, at one side of the 
door, to wash up the dishes and polish the Britannia-ware. 
The two other tents were of the same pattern and the same 
gaudy colors within: each of them contained two little iron 
bedsteads, two Turkish rugs, two washstands, one dressing- 
table, and such baggage as we had imagined necessary for 
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The Garden of Gethsemane: “Here in the Moonlit Shadow of These Olives was Endured the Deepest Sorrow Ever Borne for Man” 
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our comfort, piled around the tent- —————> Sa ——7 the inaccessibility of the idle and 
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some misguided hand should be 
tempted to slip under the canvas at 
night and abstract an unconsidered 
trifle lving near the edge of the tent. 

Of our own men I must say that we 
never had a suspicion, either of their 
honesty or of their good humor. Not 
only the four who had most immedi- 
ately to do with us, but also the two 
chief muleteers, Mohammed Ali and 
Modisa, and the songful boy, Moham- 
med el Nasan, who warbled an in- 
terminable Arabian ditty all day long, 
and Faris and the two other assistants, 
were models of fidelity and willing 
service. They did not quarrel (ex- 
cept once, over the division of the 
mule-loads, in the mountains of 
Gilead); they got us into no diffi- 
culties and subjected us to no black- 
mail from humbugging Bedouin 
chiefs. They were of a picturesque 
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His day that they are now. It was 
not here that Jesus found the men 
and women who believed in Him and 
loved Him, but in the quiet villages, 
among the green fields, by the peace- 
ful lake-shores. And it was not here 
that we found the clearest traces, tiie 
most intimate visions of Him, but 
away in the big out-of-doors, where 
the sky opened free above us, and the 
landscape rolled away to far horizons. 

As we loitered about the city, nuw 
alone, now under the discreet and 
unhampering escort of the Bethle- 
hemite ; watching the Mussulmans at 
their dinner in some dingy little 
restaurant, where kitchen, storeroom 
and banquet-hall were all in the same 
apartment, level and open to the 
ue, street; pausing to bargain with an 

ay 3 impassive Mohammedan for a leather 
ots | belt, or with an ingratiating Greek for 

















motley in costume and of a bewilder- 
ing variety in creed—Anglican, 
Romanist, Coptic, Maronite, Greek, 
Mohammedan, and one of whom the others said that 
‘the belonged to no religion, but sang beautiful Persian 
songs.’’: Yet, so far as we were concerned, they all did 
the things they ought to have done and left undone the 
things they ought not to have done, and their way with 
us was peace. Much of this, no doubt, was due to the 
wisdom, tact and firmness of George, the Bethlehemite, 
the best of dragomans. 

We had many visitors at the camp, but none unwel- 
come. The American Consul, a genial scholar who 
knows Palestine by heart and has made valuable con- 
tributions to the archeology of Jerusalem, came with 
his wife to dine with us in the open air. George's 
gentle wife and his two bright little boys, Howard 
and Robert, were with us often. Missionaries came to 
tell us of their labors and trials. An Arab hunter, with 
his long flintlock musket, brought us beautiful gray 
partridges which he had shot among the nearby hills. 
The stable-master came day after day with strings of 
horses galloping through the grove; for our first mounts 
were not to our liking, and we were determined not to 
start on our long ride until we had found steeds that 
suited us. Peasants from the country roundabout 
brought all sorts of things to sell — vegetables and lambs 
and pigeons and old coins and embroidered caps. 
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HERE were two men plowing in a vineyard behind 

the camp, beyond the edge of the grove. The plow 
was a crooked stick of wood which scratched the surface 
of the earth. The vines were lying flat on the ground, 
still leafless, closely pruned: they looked like big black 
snakes. 

Women of the city, dressed in black and blue silks, 
with black mantles over their heads, came out in the 
afternoon to picnic among the trees. They sat in little 
circles on the grass, smoking cigarettes and eating 
sweetmeats. If they saw us looking at them they drew 
the corners of their mantles across the lower part of 
their faces ; but when they thought themselves unobserved 
they oy their veils and regarded us curiously with 
lustrous brown eyes. 

One morning a procession of rustic women and girls, 
singing with shrill voices, passed the camp on their way 
to the city to buy the bride’s clothes 
for a wedding. At nightfall they 


“The Plow was a Crooked Stick of Wood Which Scratched the Surface of the Earth” 


Emperor to pass through at the time of his famous visit 
to Palestine in 1898. We loitered in front of the Citadel, 
where a multitude of bootblacks assure you that you 
need ‘‘ashine’’; and groups of blue-robed peasant women 
sit on the curbstone selling vegetables and grass and 
firewood and bread ; and Turkish soldiers, Greek priests 
with tall black hats, brown-mantled Bedouins, white- 
faced Jews with curly ear-locks, Syrian girls with dark, 
languid eyes, Moslem women with particolored half- 
transparent veils, British tourists with cork helmets, 
camels, donkeys, goats and dainty Arab horses jostle 
together in picturesque confusion. We strolled down 
the slippery steps of narrow David Street, between the 
tiny dusky shops with open fronts where all kinds of 
queer things to eat and to wear are sold, and all sorts 
of craftsmen are at work making shoes and tin pans 
and copper pots and wooden seats and little tables 
and clothes of strange pattern. We went through 
Christian Street and the New Bazaar of the Greeks, 
with its modern stores. We descended to the Place 
of Lamentations, beside the ancient foundation wall of 
the Temple, where the Jews come in the afternoon of 
Fridays and festival-days to lean their heads against the 
huge stones and murmur forth their wailings over the 
downfall of Jerusalem. ‘‘ For the majesty that is de- 
parted,’’ cries the leader, and the others answer: ‘‘ We 
sit in solitude and mourn.’’ ‘‘We pray Thee have 
mercy on Zion,’’ cries the leader, and the others answer : 
‘*Gather the children of Jerusalem.’’ With most of 
them it seemed a perfunctory mourning; but I saw two 
or three old men with the tears running down their 
faces as they kissed the smooth-worn stones. 
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E ENTERED convents and churches, mosques and 
tombs. We traced the course of the traditional Via 
Dolorosa, and tried to reconstruct in our imagination 
the probable path of that grievous journey from the 
judgment-hall of injustice to the Calvary of cruelty—a 
path which now lies buried far below the present level 
of the city. 
One impression deepened in my mind with every 
hour: this was never Christ’s city. The confusion, the 
shallow curiosity, the self-interest, the clashing prejudices, 


a string of amber beads; looking in 
through the unshuttered windows of 
the Jewish houses where the families 
were gathered in festal array for the household rites of 
Passover week ; turning over the chaplets and rosaries 
and anklets and bracelets of colored glass and mother- 
of-pearl and variegated stones and curious beans and 
seed-pods in the baskets of the street-venders around 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; stepping back into 
an archway to avoid a bag-footed camel, or a gayly- 
caparisoned horse, or a heavy-laden donkey passing 
through a narrow street ; exchanging a smile and an unin- 
telligible friendly jest with a sweet-faced, careless child; 
listening to long disputes between buyers and sellers in 
that resounding Arab tongue which seems full of tragic 
indignation and wrath, while the eyes of the handsome 
brown Bedouins who use it remain unsearchable in their 
Oriental languor and pride — we came to know and feel 
Jerusalem more and more as a symbol and epitome of 
that which is changeless and transient, capricious and 
inevitable, necessary and insignificant, interesting and 
unsatisfying in the unfinished tragi-comedy of human life. 
There were times when it fascinated us with its whirling 
charm. There were other times when we were glad to 
ride away from it, to seek conference with the great 
spirit of some antique prophet, or to find the consoling 
presence of Him who spake the words of the eternal life 
and carried the peace of God in His heart. 


Mizpah and the Mount of Olives 


IZPAH of Benjamin stands to the northwest: the 
sharpest peak in the Judean range, crowned with 
a ragged, dusty village and the minaret of a small 
mosque. We rode to it one morning over the steepest, 
stoniest paths that we had ever seen. The country was 
bleak and rocky, a skeleton of landscape ; but between 
the stones and down the precipitous hillsides and along 
the hot gorges, the incredible multitude of spring flowers 
were abloom. 

It was a stiff scramble up the conical hill to the little 
hamlet at the top, built out of and among ruins. The 
mosque, evidently an old Christian church remodeled, 
was bare, but fairly clean; cool and tranquil. We 
peered through a grated window, tied with many-colored 
scraps of rags by the Mohammedan pilgrims, into a 
whitewashed room containing a huge sarcophagus said to 
be the tomb of Samuel. Then we 
climbed the minaret and lingered on 





returned singing yet more loudly, 





and accompanied by men and boys 
firing guns into the air and shouting. 
Another day a crowd of villagers 
wentby. Their old Sheikh rode inthe 
midst of them, with his white-and-gold 
turban, his long gray beard, his 
flowing robes of rich silk. He was 
mounted on a splendid white Arab 
horse, with arched neck and flaunting 
tail, and a beautiful, gayly-dressed 
little boy rode behind him with both 
arms clasped around the old man’s 
waist. They were going up to the 
city fora Mohammedan religious rite. 
Later in the day a Jewish funeral 
came hurrying through the grove: 
some twenty or thirty men in flat caps 
trimmed with fur, and gabardines of 
cotton velvet, purple, or yellow, or 
pink, chanting psalms as they 
marched, with the body of the dead 
man wrapped in linenclothand carried 
on a rude bier on their shoulders. 
They seemed in haste (because the 
hour was late and the burial must be 
made before sunset), perhaps a little 
indifferent, or almostjoyful. Certainly 
there was no sign of grief in their 
looks or their voices ; for among them 
it is counted a fortunate thing to die 
in the Holy City and be buried on 
the southern slope of the Valley of 
gc imi where Gabriel is to blow 
is trumpet for the resurrection. 


“Walk About Zion” 


W= DID not altogether neglect our 
duty as travelers to the city of the 
great King. We‘‘ went round about 
her”’ again and again, numbering her 
towers and marking well her bul- 
warks. We visited most, if not all, 
of the sacred localities and shrines, 
ewish, Mohammedan and Christian. 

e threaded our way through the 
motley, polyglot crowd at the crooked 
Jaffa Gate, with its hotels and cafés 
and curiosity shops and tourist 











the tiny railed balcony, feeding on 
the view. 

re pe on which we stood was 
isolated by deep ravines from the 
other hills of desolate gray and scanty 
green. Beyond the western range lay 
the valley of Aijalon, and beyond 
that the rich plain of Sharon with 
iridescent hues of green and blue and 
silver and gold, and beyond that the 
yellow line of the sand-dunes broken 
by the white spot of Jaffa, and beyond 
that the azure breadth of the Mediter- 
ranean. Northward, at our feet, on 
the summit of a lower conical hill, 
ringed with gray rock, lay the village 
of El-Jib, the ancient Geba of Ben- 
jamin, one of the cities which Joshua 
gave to the Levites, the place from 
which Jonathan and his armor-bearer 
set out, without Saul’s knowledge, 
on their daring, perilous scouting 
expedition against the Philistines. 
What fighting there was in olden days 
over that tumbled country of hills and 
gorges, stretching away north to the 
blue mountains of Samaria and the 
summits of Ebal and Gerizim on the 
horizon. There, on the rocky back- 
bone of Benjamin and Ephraim, 
was Ramallah (where we had spent 
Sunday in the sweet orderliness of 
the Friends’ Mission School), and 
Beeroth and Bethel and Gilgal and 
Shiloh. Eastward, behind the hills 
we could trace the long, vast trench 
of the Jordan valley running due 
north and south, filled with thin violet 
haze and terminating ina glint of the 
Dead Sea. Beyond that deep line of 
division rose the purple wall of the 
mountains of Gilead and Moab, a 
lofty, unbroken barrier. To the 
southeast we could see the red roofs 
of the new Jerusalem and a few domes 
and minarets of the ancient city. 
Beyond them, in the south, was the 
truncated cone of the Frank Moun- 
tains, where the crusaders made their 
last stand against the Saracens, and 











agencies, and the great gap in the 





wall beside it, made for the German 


David Street, Jerusalem: 


“Where All Kinds of Queer Things to Eat and to Wear are Sold” 
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£9 #o9Y DEAR,” said Sergius Brand to his wife, 

squeezing a quantity of silver-white upon his 

palette as he stood back from his picture, ‘‘the 

real object of art is to create lasting relations 

| between the true and the beautiful.’’ 

E Mrs. Brand did not answer at once, but she 

~* looked curiously at the back of her husband’s 

head, for she was sitting a litthe way behind him in a high, 

carved chair, with her feet on an old jute cushion. The 

air smelt of paint and Soehnée varnish, good tobacco, 

spring flowers and old carpets, all of which combined to 

form that not unpleasant odor which belongs in some degree 

to all successful painters’ studios. It had been as familiar 

to Julia Brand for years as the smell of fresh earth is to a 

gardener, or the scent of the pine needles to a Maine wood- 

man. She had liked it at first, and by degrees it had seemed 

more and more delightful, till it was almost intoxicating ; 

but of late she had taken a dislike to it, and it affected her 

as the smell of new-mown hay irritates the eyes, nose and 
throat of people who have hay fever. 

The heavy atmosphere of the studio was indeed so inti- 
mately associated with her husband that the merest whiff 
of it made her realize the precise state of her feelings 
toward him at any moment. In the early days of her 
marriage she had spent whole mornings with him, watching 
him at his work, asking questions about it and ‘‘ helping’’ 
him, as she thought, by telling him that he was going to be 
the greatest artist in the world, though some people might 
not think so. At first he had been pleased by her affec- 
tionate but undiscriminating praise ; but after a while its 
monotony had made him grow indifferent to it; and at last 
her talk had so irritated him that he had begged her not to 
speak at all of what he was doing till it was finished. She 
had resented his frankness then, and there had been a first 
coldness between them, during which she had kept away 
from the studio for some days, going there only when she 
had something especial to say to him. Then he asked her 
to stay, one morning, and suddenly the paint and varnish 
smelt delicious again, and there was a little reconciliation, 
though there had been no quarrel. 

ox 

Nevertheless, she had felt again before long that she was 
not wholly welcome; and with ingenious art she had led 
him on to confess that he liked being alone at his work 
most of the time; and she had gone off to her room to 
have a good cry, and to wish, in her haste, that she had 
never married a man who wanted to be alone. For she 
loved him dearly and it seemed quite natural to be jealous, 
even in that way; and she began to hate his working-time 
as if it were a woman that took him away from her, because 
he liked to have it to himself. 

He asked her what she would have done if she had married 
a business man, obliged to be downtown all day; and she 
answered pertinently that this was the very reason why she 
had married an artist, who could be all day at home, but that 
if she was to be locked out of the studio she might just as 
well have married a broker, and that, on the whole, she 
wished she had — which did not improve the position at all. 
Sergius retorted that the studio was never locked, because 
he did not employ models, being a landscape painter. 
Models were different, he said ; so were sitters for portraits, 
when they were young and good-looking, and he had heard 
that they did not like it when an artist's wife came and 
established herself to look on while overwhelmingly flat- 
tering likenesses of them were being painted. But he had 
neither sitters nor models; what the dickens was all this 
fuss about? Was she jealous of a landscape? Or of the 
easel? Or of his paint-brushes? For jealous she certainly 
was, and there was no mistake about it. 

The mere mention of jealousy had made her furious. 
He might have a dozen models a day in his studio, she 
said, with overwhelming generosity; did he think she 
would stoop to be jealous of a model? Or of a sitter, 
either? Not if it were the smartest woman in town! Not 
she! If he had sitters or models in the studio there would 
be a good reason why he should not want her there at the 
same time. Did he think she had no sense? Really! 

She was meant for an artist’s wife, she assured him, for 
she would have been perfectly incapable of being jealous 
under such circumstances as that. But that when he was 
all alone he should deliberately tell her that he did not 
want her company —that was more than he could expect 
her to understand! If she were so repulsive to him that 
her mere presence prevented him from painting, why 
then, they had better separate, and he would always be 
alone, morning, noon and night, since he liked it so much ! 
Or perhaps he might find a wife whose idea of affection 
was to be glad not to see him! That was where his logic 
led to! That was his ‘‘ reasonable’’ man’s view ! 

For he had besought her to be ‘‘ reasonable,’’ in a mas- 
culine attempt to wedge a parenthesis into her speech at 
the wrong moment. Half the troubles of married life come 
from interrupting women when they are going at high speed. 
If you throw little phrases at them while they are talking they 
catch them flying and fling them back at you with tremendous 
effect, as people catch those hard little nosegays that are 
thrown at them at an Italian Carnival of Flowers and 
hurl them back with the vicious intention of hurting. 

3esides, Sergius was not strictly reasonable himself and 
the fault was not all on Julia’s side. Men are never very 
practical, compared with women, and those who live by 
the imaginative arts are less so than the rest. Sergius had 
never tried to explain to his wife what he felt, largely 
because he did not himself understand what it was. 
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if he had said: ‘*My 
dear, a watched pot 
never boils,’’ if he had 
explained the difficulty 
as simply as that, all 
might have been well, 
for few women can 
face a well-applied 
proverb. But instead, 
when Julia gave him 
a chance to answer 
her, he talked vaguely 
about moods and 
favorable conditions, 
and the inspiring 
power of solitude, and 
the charm of an un- 
seen presence, and 
such stuff as that. 

There is a very old 
story about a_ poor 
young clergyman who 
was stopping with his 
bishop; and he most 
unfortunately got 
a bad egg at breakfast ; 
and the bishop noticed 
that there was some- 
thing wrong, and 
inquired as to the egg ; 
and the young clergy- 
man thanked him 
timidlyand said theegg 
was very good in parts. 

Now Sergius Brand 
had begun by being 
very much in love 
with his wife, partly 
on account of her 
extremely pretty appearance, but also because she had 
many admirable qualities. But now, after several years of 
this sort of life, he was only very fond of her ‘‘in parts,’’ and 
there were days when she managed to set his teeth on edge, 
and made him say the most disagreeable things, which he 
did not mean at all, though he was quite sure that she meant 
every syllable she said in answer. And it had all come 
from her being jealous of the time he liked to spend alone, 
and of his inability to explain that as a watched pot never 
boils, so an artist cannot paint when his beloved wife is 
counting the strokes of his brush, any more than a novelist 
can make thrilling love to an imaginary heroine if his faith- 
ful consort is looking over his shoulder while he writes. 

‘* Why not?’’ she asks. ‘‘ A man never fights so hero- 
ically as when the woman he loves is looking on. A 
singer never sings with such superlative and persuasive 
sweetness as when the lady of his heart is listening from 
the balcony. Why should a man who adores his wife not 
paint or write his best when every movement of his brush 
or pen is made under her very eyes and with the excellent 
intention of providing her with bread, butter and hats?’’ 
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The best men get dreadfully muddled about matrimonial 
questions of this sort. Sergius Brand got out of it, or tried 
to, by explaining the object of art, which, he said, should 
always embody some lasting relation between the true 
and the beautiful. 

‘* Marriage ouglit to be that,’’ said Mrs. Brand ungram- 
matically and discontentedly ; and she watched him. 

‘* What, my dear?’’ inquired Sergius, since her state- 
nent was not quite clear. 

‘*It ought to be a lasting relation, of course,’ 
answered. 

‘* T hope it is.”’ 

‘* You know you don’t,” said Mrs. Brand. 

‘** My dear, I assure you that you are mistaken a 

‘* Not at all,”’ interrupted the lady. ‘‘I’m not. You 
cannot pretend that our marriage is true and beautiful.’’ 

‘* But you were talking about its being a lasting y 

‘* It’s the same thing!”’ 

** Oh, it ts, is Pr” 

This was the particular form of interrogatory retort that 
most irritated Julia, and he knew it; and he drew back a 
little from his canvas and bent his head on one side. It 
occurred to her just then that it could not possibly be of 
any use to take such an absurd attitude, and that Sergius 
and his fellow-artists probably did it out of mere affecta- 
tion; and because she wished to be disagreeable she let 
him know what she thought. 

‘* Is it really necessary to screw your head around like a 
surprised puppy, ora canary that’s going to take a bath?” 
she asked. 

‘* Yes,” he answered gravely, ‘‘it’s really necessary.” 

‘* Why?’ asked Mrs. Brand. 

‘* Because my eyes see things a little differently, in 
different positions.” 

‘*Oh! Isn't that rather serious?’’ She spoke in a tone of 
surprised concern. ‘‘ Had you not better see an oculist?’’ 

‘Nonsense! There’s nothing the matter with my eyes.’’ 

‘* But if you see things differently there must be! If I 
looked at a thing and saw a circle, and then, if I turned 
my head on one side, and saw a square, I'd go to the 
oculist at once! Why, I should think I was going to be 
blind altogether !’’ 

‘* Bosh!’’ ejaculated Sergius. 
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It was that Spring Evening in Fiesole, by the Low Open Window, When We 
Arranged Them in the Oid Jar, You and | Together’” 


Mrs. Brand rose with dignity. ‘* That’s all the attention 
you give to my advice,’’ she said, and she began to move 
toward the door. ‘* You used to say I helped you.”’ 

** You did, in a way.”’ 

‘*In a way,’’ repeated Mrs. Brand with bitterness. 
‘* But I never help you now, even ‘ in a way,’ do I?” 

‘* Well, not very much with my painting —at least, not 
always.”’ 

Sergius was sorry that he had branded as bosh what it 
would have been more civil to describe as nonsense. 

‘* It’s very good of you to put in even that condition, 
‘not always,’ I’m sure!’’ 

The studio was large and it took some time to reach the 
door with dignity, though by sacrificing a little of that she 
might have got there much sooner. 

‘** Don’t go off in a rage, Julia,’’ said Sergius suddenly. 
‘*What’s the use?” He had dropped his palette and 
brushes on the low paint-table beside the canvas and stood 
back, looking at the half-finished picture. 

‘*[’m not in a rage,’’ Julia answered from the door. 
‘‘T’m never in a rage. It isn’t worth while to lose one’s 
temper over the inevitable, as you do.”’ 

‘* No,” said the artist thoughtfully; ‘‘ it’s better to keep 
it for what’s easily avoidable. It’s more effective then!”’ 

‘* How perfectly horrid !”’ cried the lady, drawing back 
her hand ous the latch and turning toward him, for if she 
had gone out just then she would have had the humiliation 
of hearing the last word instead of the satisfaction of 
saying it. 

‘* | beg your pardon,’’ said Sergius, taking up his brushes 
again. ‘‘I did not mean to be ‘perfectly horrid.’”’ 

‘* Well,”’ retorted Mrs. Brand, ‘‘you were! Why did 
you ask me to stay if you intended to be disagreeable?”’ 
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Instead of answering, the painter left his work and 
crossed the studio to a table on which stood a big vase full of 
dark red carnations. He held his face close to the flowers 
for a few seconds and drew his breath through them two 
or three times. His wife watched him and then came 
slowly nearer, as if drawn by a power to which she yielded 
with slight resistance. When she reached his side he was 
holding out one of the flowers as if for her to smell; she 
took it, but instead of raising it to her nostrils she rested 
her hands on the table and buried her face in the cool, dark 
velvet of the blossoms and drew in with her breath the 
rare fragrance that is not like any other in all the world. 

She shut her eyes while she breathed it in, and a deep 
vision floated through the warm darkness her closed lids 
made for her. 

‘* Oh, if you could only paint that!” she sighed, and he 
knew what she meant. ‘‘ If only it were not all gone!”’ 

‘It’s not all gone yet, if a handful of carnations can 
bring it back,’’ he answered. 

She looked at him doubtfully, and shook her head, but 
a faint smile wreathed her lips, the first he had seen that day. 

‘*It’s not the flowers that have changed,”’ she said; ‘‘it’s 
ourselves, it’s our lives, it’s everything! They call up 
what was, but they cannot make it live again. If the 
made us both think of some one dead, some one we bot 
loved dearly, would the scent of them bring the dead one 
back to life? It’s just the same !”’ 

‘*But we are alive,’’ Sergius answered. ‘“‘That is the 
difference, for what the carnations bring back is part of 
ourselves.”’ 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 85 
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What We Love We Love 


Another Story About “Boy” and the “Little White Bear”: 


LL the latter part of that long, hot 
Sunday morning the White Horse, the 
Old Soldier, the New Automobile, and 
sundry other Toys, hdd.stood about the 
floor of the summer-house. And what 
follows is a report of the curious talk 
they held among themselves. If you 
are an old man, or a child, or a bit of a poet, or one who 
likes to see bright, pure color where others see only 
browns and drabs, you may understand what the Toys 
say. It is not so very hard, for the Toys all speak one 
tongue, and in their hearts they feel quite as we feel 
concerning this world of men and women and twilight. 

The Automobile began it all. He had arrived from 
town only the evening before; he was painted in blue 
and gold; he was in perfect running order; he was an 
exact model of the most expensive French importation. 
So that when all things are considered, you really 
could not call his manner toward the old Toys conde- 
scending, though it certainly aroused a good deal of 
rather mixed feeling in the old Toys’ breasts. 

‘* Just think, my dear!’’ said one of the hour-glass- 
looking ladies who lived in the Ark to her sister-in-law. 
‘*Boy played with the Automobile the whole morning 
before they took him off to church, whatever thatis. The 
whole morning!’’ she piped emphatically. ‘‘ See how 
the White Horse is looking at him. He’s only pretend- 
ing to be calm. I know he’s afraid of him, really.”’ 
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It was about the Automobile that the other Toys were 
whispering, also. Boy had deserted all of them to play 
with the’ new blue-and-gold machine, which wound up 
so ingeniously ; and all of them, except the White Horse 
and the Old Soldier, were sad, or resentful, or envious, 
orall three. Yet these veterans seemed quite unmoved 
by the newcomer’s beauty and success. They alone 
gazed tranquilly off into the distance, not hearing so 
much as a word of the new Toy’s breezy talk about 
himself, save that once the battered, Rocmnee | old Captain 
frowned sharply, and once the White Horse shook his 
head with a jingle of his trappings. 

‘* Boy played with the Automobile all the morning,”’ 
the Toys repeated over and over. 

‘*Did he take him to bed with him last night?’’ 
asked a queer little voice from a dark corner under the 
seat. 

‘*That’s not everything, you silly Bruin,’”’ answered a 
dozen panicky Toys together. 

‘*Oh!”’ said the Little White Bear. 

‘*The only trouble with you all,’’ the briilia.* Car 
explained pleasantly, ‘‘ is that you’re completely out of 
date, while I’m the Very Latest Thing. You're old- 
fashioned, ladies ’n’ gentlemen. That's all. And what 
counts nowadays is to be right up to the minute and a 
little ahead of it. It’s the New Toy that wins,’’ repeated 
the stranger, with a good-natured confidence which in 
a seca or prosperous personage would have 
seemed like the extreme of vulgar boasting. ‘‘ It’s the 
new thing that counts.’’ 

The other Toys fell silent. He certainly seemed to 
have the facts on his side. 

** The New Toy!”’ murmured an old voice ; and every- 
body leaned forward as far as possible to hear what the 
White Horse was going to say. ‘‘A machine!” he 
mused aloud. ‘‘ He has been played with for an hour. 
For one brief hour !”’ 

‘** He’s going to say something more,’’ whispered the 
Toys excitedly ; but lee a long time the old fellow kept 
silence, looking upward to the sky, full of sailing white 
clouds. His head was erect; his ears pricked, then lay 
close. His black nostrils quivered. 
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‘* He is very old,”’ it was explained to the newcomer, 
who was watching the veteran with undisguised amuse- 
ment and contempt. 

**I sh’d say so! Great gasoline, look at him! 
Dreamin’ ole donkey !”’ 

** Sometimes,” began the White Horse, suddenly, but 
very smoothly, ‘‘ when Boy and I play together, we are 
in a great city. He does not know it; but I know, for I 
have lived many lives.”’ 

é What? ” 

“ Thing of clockwork! Thing of today!’’ thundered 
the veteran, with a flash of fire lighting up his tired old 
eyes. ‘* Learn of the White Horse, you who boast of 
being the favorite Toy.’’ 

And the Automobile fell silent in sheer amazement, 
as the Horse took up the tale of his long life. 

‘* My hoofs ring and slip on the stones; a brother of 
mine is with me; our trappings are of scarlet leather 
and gold. Before us march the soldiers. The crests of 
their helmets bristle in black and scarlet; their round 
shields gleam dully in the sunlight. At their head go 
the eagles, the battle standards, the trumpets with 
throats of copper. The stains and the dust of long 
marching dim the soldiers’ splendor; their faces are 
gray and brown; but their tread is the tread of the 
Tenth Legion. Behind me sound the rattling wheels of 
the chariot. A man stands in it, his head bare save for 





the circling wreath of laurel. His smile is grim; his 
hand is clenched tight. The people cheer; they press 
us close; they lay hold of our bridles. Beneath our 
feet lie scattered roses and myrtle buds and the great 
cloaks of men to smooth the way of the mighty one. A 
roar fills the street. They have caught sight of the 
strange King with yellow hair — the King with the twisted 
collar of gold, whose hands are chained to the chariot, 
who stumbles and nearly falls. They have seen the 
blue-eyed Princess, chained like him; her delicate wrists 
are cut and bruised by the heavy chains. The shouting 
of the people drowns the clangor of the trumpets.’’ 


ax 


‘* It is Rome!” whispered some of the Toys. 

‘*What’s Rome?”’ asked the Automobile. But the 
White Horse kept on, his voice strong and trembling. 

*** Ave! Ave, Cesar invictus!’ Wetossour heads; 
we tread lightly, arching our mighty necks beneath the 
golden yoke, proud that we wear the yoke of Cesar. 
Oh, the splendor of that day in the Rome of old time! 
Oh, that one might die for Czsar and for the glory of 
the city!” 

** T don’t quite catch your drift,’’ said the Automobile. 

**Soul of clockwork, how can you understand? 
Conquest and glory and power! As the dream of the 
man, so is the dream of the child in his play. What 
more favorite Toy than the White Horse, the companion 
of conquerors since the beginning of the world?”’ And 
the old fellow looked past the noisy ‘‘ 1907 Model N”’ 
with a glance that would have withered anything less 
costly and confident. 

‘* Favorites !’’ growled the Old Soldier, taking up the 
debate. ‘‘ What about me? Do you think that Boy 
can ever get along without me to fight under him? Ah, 
the great days we have had together! And the battles 
yet to fight—against the English King or the crafty, 
cruel Apaches! Favorites, indeed — you thing of wheels 
and springs and gasoline, and of yesterday !”’ 

At that the Automobile tated Gat loud. ‘‘ Allright, 
gentlemen,” he replied. ‘‘ But you can’t get away from 
the fact that Boy dropped all of you to play with little 
me. And what’s more,’’ he continued, more roughly, 
‘it’s a good bet that from now on it’ll be littke me and 
no one else. JZ guess so. Wherefore,’’ he chuckled, 
‘*twenty-three for yours, friends. Back! Boy ’n’ me 
are goin’ to play Vanderbilt Cup Race after luncheon — 
Sunday ’n’ all. Honk, honk! Car’s comin’!’’ 

‘*Glory and honor and novelty!’’ sighed the lesser 
Toys. ‘‘ Dear, dear, what very important people they 
are, compared to the rest of us.’ 

Bruin, the Little White Bear, lying in his nest, listened 
to the talk of the others, which was most impressive, 
and— laughed! 

‘* Who dared to laugh?’’ demanded the White Horse 
in his most imperious tones, glaring around him. 

‘* Me,”’ said Bruin, keeping his ideas to himself. ‘‘ I 
couldn’t help it, please.’’ 

‘*Who can say what makes this or that the favorite 
Toy?” And so they talked till they were tired, for 
each Toy thought he had the answer to the riddle. 


ax 


It was so very hot in church that morning, whither 
Boy had been summoned away from the Automobile ! 

Before the service was more than well started he 
began to wilt; and during the Gospel and Creed, when 
you have to stand up for so long, he sighed so hard and 
leaned back against the seat with such a look of utter 
boredom that gentle and good Aunt Eleanor would have 
quite despaired of him, had not her attention been 
diverted to Father, who sat on her other side. 

** Six verses !’’ he remarked in a whisper, as the choir 
sang the missionary hymn about flinging out the banner, 
just before the impending sermon, with an irritating 
briskness. ‘‘ On a day like this! If the sermon lasts 
more than ten minutes I feel that I will have a hard 
time forgiving the preacher, good man as he is.”’ 

‘* A-men!’’ sang the choir. 

But the rector did not leave the chancel to climb into 
the pulpit, as everybody expected. He only stepped 
forward to the chancel rail. 

‘On giving out the notices just now,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
omitted to say that I was happy to say that there would 
be no sermon this morning.”” Then he colored up, for 
he had not meant to express himself just that way. 

‘*No sermon!”’ whispered Boy to Aunt Eleanor. 
But her eyes reproved him. The rector was still talking. 

‘*My happiness,’’ he went on, boldly making the 
best of the situation, ‘‘ is the greater, because that which 
will take the place of the sermon will, I am sure, far 
surpass in interest anything that I could say. We are to 
have'the pleasure, this morning, of hearing the Reverend 
Mr. Dogger talk about his work among his own people 
on the Ute reservation in, I think, Wyoming. He will 
doubtless tell us the exact location. I may add that 
Mr. Dogger, who is now in deacon’s orders, is commonly 
known at home as Yellow Bear.”’ 

Boy’s dark eyes lighted up. 

‘*Mr. Dogger,’’ the rector concluded smilingly, ‘‘ is a 
full-blooded Indian brave.”’ 


By Emerson Taylor 


And Boy scrambled to his feet, with a brief glance at 
Aunt Eleanor, to make sure she was not losing any- 
thing, and stared joyfully at the thick-set, broad-faced 
young man, with the tiny, twinkling eyes, who, advancing 
trom one of the clergy stalls behind the choristers, stood 
and beamed at the congregation from the head of the 
centre aisle. 

‘* But — but Indians have feathers in their hair!’’ said 
Boy, very suddenly and very loudly. 

Everybody tittered except Aunt Eleanor and Father. 

** Don’t they wear them in church?’’ 

** Hush, Robert!’’ 

‘* Hasn’t he even got a tomahawk?” asked the shrill 
little voice despairingly. 

And then the preacher himself had to smile. ‘‘I am 
a good Indian,’’ he said, looking down at Boy. The 
laugh which followed was just the thing needed to wake 
the congregation up and make it feel friendly —even to 
Yellow Bear, who plainly was going to ask them for 
money. 

He did! Also for groceries, clothes, medicines and 
toys, whereat Aunt Eleanor squeezed Boy’s hand; but 
before he had finished his account of his starving, hope- 
less brothers, not only had Yellow Bear made the ladies 
cry, but he also had set the men to feeling in their 
pockets for a dollar-bill instead of some silver to put in 
the plate. And nobody noticed that Yellow Bear talked 
to them for nearly fifty minutes. 
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‘* We'll get a box of things ready this very afternoon,” 
said Aunt Eleanor to Father as they walked home. 
‘*And Boy can help, too.” Her tender smile always 
made Boy feel as if she had picked him up and kissed 
him. ‘‘I know he’ll love to send something. Think, 
Boy, how glad the little Indians will be to have Santa 
Claus come in the middle of the summer.”’ 

‘* Indians have scalping-knives,’’ he observed senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ Do little Indians like guns ?”’ 

‘* They’d rather have—oh! let me see—blocks and 
picture-books,’’ said Aunt Eleanor hopefully, if a bit 
vaguely. ‘‘ Little Indians would love the ‘ Three 
Kittens’ or ‘ The Happy Heart Family.’’’ 

‘*Oh!”’ said the Boy. 

‘*T’'d rather he didn’t send that new toy automobile, 
Nell,’’? Father whispered. ‘‘ It really is too valuable. 
There are plenty of old toys he can choose from.”’ 

‘* It’s the spirit of the thing that counts,’’ Aunt Eleanor 
smiled back to him. 

In the afternoon they all set to work on Mr. Dogger’s 
box. Aunt Eleanor was afraid that Father would be 
stricken with apoplexy, at the very least, before he had 
finished knocking together the somewhat shaky packing- 
case he dragged down from the loft over the barn. 
Michael, the gardener; Barton, the coachman; even fat 
Mary, the cook, had anxiously proffered their help, only 
to retire in turn, much abashed, on Father’s announcing 
—it was a very hot day, you know—that when he was 
too old or too feeble to hammer up half a dozen pine 
boards he would let everybody know it, and that when 
he 

“*Tt’s sweet in you to do that rough work all yourself, 
Ned,”” Aunt Eleanor interposed at just the right 
minute. 

‘**T enjoy it,” Father replied, wrenching off his limp 
collar. ‘‘ And I want this box made right.”’ 

She looked into it. 

** Would— would you mind bending back those nails 
that stick through, Ned dear?’’ she asked apologetically. 
‘* I’m so afraid they might-——’”’ 

‘* What nails?’’ Father dashed the sweat from his 
eyes and brow. ‘‘ Those?’’ He_ swallowed hard. 
‘* They’re only there — temporarily.”’ 
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By four o’clock the box was nearly full. A layer of 
heavy blankets, a layer of Father’s winter clothes, an 
assortment of Boy’s outgrown garments, and various 
things from Aunt Eleanor’s closets and camphor-chests 
which she declared were ‘‘ fairly sensible,’’ made a firm 
and soft foundation for the jars of peaches (labeled 
‘*Mrs. Dogger’’), for the box of cigars (labeled ‘‘ Mr. 
Dogger ’’ by Father, in spite of his sister’s half-laughing 
protests), for the glasses of grape jelly, all of which 
were wrapped and wrapped again in cotton batting. The 
almost forgotten rubber boots and the box of hat trim- 
mings had room made for them. They had straightened 
up with sighs of relief, when suddenly the screen door 
was pushed open and Boy appeared on the back piazza, 
where the work was going on, radiant as the sunrise. 

‘*Are you packin’ the box for Yellow Bear?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ I’ve got somethin’ ready, too!”’ 

‘* First-class!’’ exclaimed Father. ‘‘AIl by himself, 
Nell.”’ 

‘* What did you pick out, dear?’’ 

‘* Indian braves don’t like white men’sthings. They’re 
bad medicine,’’ Boy explained. ‘‘I got the things 
Yellow Bear’d like really. They’re all wrapped up ; but 
you can see ’em if you want to.”’ 
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and Now Told in Public for the First Tim 


) NEW play was produced some time ago at a 
well-known theatre, written by a famous 
playwright and presented by an equally 
well-known manager. Public interest had 
been whetted by the secrecy maintained 
concerning the actor and actress who would 
undertake the leading parts. Information 
had appeared in the newspapers one day, 
only to be denied the next. At last, when the names were 
given, they told nothing to the critics or ‘‘first-nighters.”’ 
Nobody had ever heard of Paul Cameron or Miss Viola 
Morelli. But the morning after the play was produced all 
the world had heard of both. 

Paul Cameron, a handsome man about thirty-two years 
old, who was of the soldier type rather than the actor, made 
a success hitherto unprecedented for a stranger. But Viola 
Morelli soared into regions beyond the meaning of the 
mere word ‘‘ success.’’ She literally took the audience and 
critics by storm. People who had not seen her said that the 
newspapers must have gone mad, and then, a little later, 
went equally mad themselves. This was the first sensation 
which the new actress made in America, but exactly one 
week later she made a second, by announcing her mar- 
riage to Paul Cameron, to whom (presumably) she had 
been a stranger until the beginning of rehearsals. Report- 
ers did their best, but discovered nothing; the romance 
remained as deep a mystery as Miss Morelli’s past. 

About Cameron a few details had leaked out, as things 
do usually leak out concerning interesting personalities. 

3ut who he really was, or how, why and when he had 
gone on the stage remained a secret. ; 

One afternoon the now-famous actress was one Of a 
small company of women who had become her closest 
friends, and yet close as their friendship had grown not 
one of them had authoritatively heard 
from her, or from any one else privi- 


leged to speak, one word about her (Rows 
past. As charming a woman person- oe 
ally as she was a great actress protes- to 
sionally, as delightful a friend as she ‘gs 
had proved, no word had ever escaped a a) 
Mrs. Cameron concerning her past. et 


This afternoon the women assembled 
had been talking of the things that 
had most influenced their lives: each 
of the three, save the actress, had re- 
vealed her past, taken out of it some 
leaf and had told about it. 

Finally, the hostess said to the 
actress: ‘‘I’m afraid you think us 
childish to prattle on so, don’t you?”’ 

‘* No,”’ she replied slowly. ‘* Not 
a bit childish, but absorbingly inte 
esting. I was wondering whether | 
wouldn’t be allowed to keep you 
company.’’ 

Our hearts beat fast. We knew 
there was a story that had never been 
told. We tried not to watch her as 
she sat still in her chair, looking at 
the crackling logs on the hearth-fire, 
her eyes cast down, the long black 
lashes (her greatest beauty) shadow- 
ing the slightly-hollowed cheeks, up 
which a flood of dusky color streamed. 

er 
be goat eh in that strange, luscious 
voice of hers which ought to have 
the perfume of a flower, she said: 

‘* I will tell you the story of how I 

succeeded as an actress: how I owe 
all my success to a man’’—and then 
quickly she added, ‘*‘ but in a different 
way from any that you would guess. 
Nobody has ever heard the story, 
although, as you know, many have 
wondered how it was that on one par- 
ticular evening in New York I seemed 
to make a triumph as an actress that 
people have since that night talked 
about. The story of that evening is 
a Curious one, 

‘* My mother was a Sicilian woman, 
whom my father met when he was 
consul in Palermo many years ago. 

Perhaps I inherited her temperament, 
and it may be that her desperate 
homesickness, of which she died soon 
atter I was born, threw a strain of 
tragedy into my blood. I know that 
I haven’t a sunny disposition; I take 
lite hardly; 1 am oversensitive, diffi- 
cult to live with. I see now it was 
my fault that soon after my marriage af 
my husband and I quarreled. He ‘ 
was an Officer in the navy; I was 
jealous ; we were both hot-tempered, Ber 
and when I was twenty-one — we had des 
been married two years— we parted. 2 

‘“ He was not rich, and I wouldn't 
accept a penny that was his. In fact, tw 
I ran away —disappeared, and took 
my mother’s name, hoping that he 
would never find out what had be- 
come of me. 1 had always loved the stage, and secretly 
thought that in me there was the making of an actress. 
When I left my husband I had already decided what | 
should do. I went to a small town where I had been with 
him only a few days before, and asked for an interview 
with the manager of a traveling theatrical company I had 
Seen playing there. He consented to hear me recite, and 
I gave the sleep-walking scene from ‘ Macbeth.’ I had 
never acted in my life, but I adored reciting and—I really 
could do it a little, even then —amateurishly, of course; 
but I could put a ‘ thrill’ in my voice. : 

_. Lhe manager was impressed. Probably he thought 
that he had got hold of a genius. As fortune would have 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 


“With a Great Bound My Heart Sent the Blood Racing Like Fire Through My Veins” 
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it, the woman who played the adventuress in the play with 
which he was touring had given notice, and was about to 
leave. He offered me the part—a very strong one—if I 
would accept an almost nominal salary. I did not haggle 
over money —I was only too thankful for the chance of a 
bare living ; so we were both satisfied —the manager and 
I. He believed in me and IJ believed in myself. 

‘* Even at the rehearsals he was not discouraged, though 
I rehearsed shockingly. Some of the best actors can’t do 
themselves justice in that way; they need the spontaneous- 
ness which can only come with the magnetism of the 
audience. I fancied, I hoped, that it would be so with 


me. But on the first night I was like a jointed, wooden 
doll. My voice left me; my gestures were mechanical; I 


could not feel the part. J was almost distracted, and was 
certain that I should be discharged. The manager, who 
must have been as much disgusted as J, kept me on, how- 
ever. I was young and not bad-looking. I knew my 
lines, and I got through the part somehow; that was the 
best that could be said. And if he or I had hoped that I 
might improve as nervousness wore off, we were deceived. 
My performance became more lifeless as time went on. 
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‘AT THE end of the season I had to try for another 

engagement. Once I had been ambitious, but I had 
settled down now into gloomy resignation, sure that I 
would never amount to anything and praying only that my 
husband might not hear how I had failed. It did not even 
occur to me to try fora city engagement. I got an intro- 


duction from my first manager to a friend touring with a 
melodrama who was not very particular as to the talent of 
his minor actresses, providing they dressed and looked 
well on and off the stage. 
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married to the foremost playwright of the world,’ and some- 
times he urged us to do our best, as at any time his cousin 
aud her husband might pay him a flying visit, and see us 
‘from the front.’ What the others thought I don’t know, but 
I did not believe that anything of the sort would happen. 
Nevertheless, one night the playwright and his wife did 
come, and after the play, to my surprise, I was invited to 
have supper with them and the manager at their hotel, the 
best in the town where we were stopping. I was still more 
surprised on arriving to find that | was the only member 
of the company who had been asked. 

‘* The playwright and his wife stared at me in an inter- 
ested way, and asked a good many questions about my 
work: what I had done, and what I liked: best to do. 
When we had finished supper the manager told me to:give 
them the sleep-walking scene from ‘ Macbeth.’ I did so, 
and then they wanted Juliet’s potion scene— these two 
being considered my che/s-d’a@uvre. 

‘* They applauded enthusiastically, and when their hands 
were tired the playwright said: ‘ Now I see what is wrong 
with your acting, Miss Morelli. You are self-conscious, 
and think too much about your audience. You will never 
be an actress until you have ‘waked up’—the same ex- 
pression my manager had used—‘until you have learned 
to feel. When you have that lesson by heart you may be 
one of the greatest actresses the country has ever seen. 
For you have ‘temperament,’ and an atmosphere of tragedy 
hangs around you like a veil. Now you are an inactive 
volcano ; but if I had just the right sort of part to put you 
in I would risk it in the hope of an eruption.’ 

‘*] laughed uncomfortably. I was grateful for his 
words, but they gave me no hope for the future, and every- 
thing went on as badly as ever. I stayed with the same 
touring company until June, and when we were breaking 
up I gloomily asked the manager to 
give me another engagement for next 
season. Without answering he 
showed me a letter from the play- 
wright. ‘I have now finished the 
part for that queer girl of yours,’ he 
wrote. ‘I have never been able to 
get her, and the possibilities I saw in 
her, out of my mind. This part is 
the result of my broodings. If she 
can’t play it nobody can. Send her 
to town when you close; let me put 
her through her paces and see what 
is to be done with her.’ 

‘*Tf it had not been for my man- 
ager I would have refused the chance, 
for I had lost all faith in myself, and 
preferred to go grubbing on to the 
end rather than make a fool of 
myself before a great city audience. 
and be gibbeted by the critics. He 
stormed at my cowardice, and almost 
forced me to go up to town and call 
at the playwright's house. 
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‘* DOTH the playwright and his wife 
were angels tome. They took 
me into their house and made me stay 
as their guest. When they went to 
their country place I went with them. 
I studied the part which had been 
written for me, with the author, and 
finally, after weeks of work, I could 
go through a parrotlike performance 
that had some resemblance. to the 
ideas he had drummed into my head. 
Sometimes in the night as I lay in 
bed I would feel inspired and jump 
up to go through the part before my 
mirror; but the inspiration invari- 
ably vanished by the time I was 
ready to begin, and left me cold. 

‘* The manager for whom the play- 
wright was writing the play came 
down to the country, was introduced 
to me, and, either trusting to the 
author’s word, or thinking I looked 
the part, was bravely ready to run 
the risk of engaging me. And what 
a risk it was! On me hung the suc- 
cess or failure of the whole piece, for 
the man’s part, though good, was 
comparatively unimportant. As to 
who this man should be it was not 
decided. Several actors were dis- 
cussed, but it was resolved not to let 
the public have an inkling of these 
discussions until the matter was 
settled. 

‘* In September a fairly well-known 
man was engaged. Rehearsals 
began. I was very bad, as usual, so 
hopelessly inadequate to the pulsing, 
passionate scenes which I could ap- 
preciate, though I could not portray, 
that I had a mad longing to run 





‘* Nobody in the company liked me or thought that I 
could act. I hardly ever spoke to any one if I could help 
it and never came to the theatre till the last moment. I 
was mgserable, and people believed me only sulky. 

‘*My second manager also had engaged me largely on 
the strength of a recitation, yet, strange to say, he persisted 
in believing that there was ‘something in me.’ ‘ One day 
you'll wake up,’ he would say. But days and nights— 
many of them — passed, and I showed no signs of fulfilling 
his prophecy. ; ; 

‘* This.manager was. related to the wife of one of the 
most famous» playwrights. of the day, whose name I shall 
not mention. He used to boast that he had ‘a cousin 





id away—to escape and hide myself 
forever. Weeks passed. The night 
of the dress-rehearsal came. I felt 
like a criminal going to execution. 

The leading actor was taken suddenly ill on the stage 
—something wrong with his heart: an old trouble 
he had been hiding and hoped to overcome. The excite- 
ment put a little life into me. I did better than I ever had 
before, though that is not saying much, and then I had 
the hope that now there would be a respite—that the 
play would be postponed. 

‘*But no; the management had a ‘ card up its sleeve.’ 
A young man, Paul Cameron, who had known the actor 
just taken ill, was living with him in lodgings, and the 
two, having talked over such a catastrophe as that which 
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Naples to New York, was dull enough, Heaven 

knows, for the cabin-list was not a large one, and 
there were those on board who had their ne a 
of persons reduced to the extremity of traveling by 
so slow aship. Mr. Bowe, in particular, feeling this 
reproach more keenly, perhaps, than the rest of the 

ssengers, explained to each one of us in turn just 
ioe it had happened that he had not taken the 
monster ‘‘ Ceramic’’ which had left Naples but an 
hour behind us; how, through what was probably 
the most remarkable combination of circumstances 
that a tourist had ever encountered, he had been 
forced, against his will, as one accustomed to traveling 
always by the largest and swiftest ships, to choose a 
liner of the second class. 

‘* Of course,’’ he remarked in a lowered voice, 

** you know as well as I that the class of people 
traveling on these smaller boats is a second-class 
crowd. Not but what some nice pours do travel 
this way, but as a class— you know what I mean.” 

To which each one of us in turn nodded, as if to 
say that we knew precisely what he meant, and were 
guided accordingly. It should be noted, however, 
that among us there were persons even more sus- 
picious of their fellow-travelers than was Mr. Bowe: 

rsons who went so far as to insinuate doubts that 

ir. Bowe himself was half the voyager he pretended 
to be. One man in particular, who had crossed the 
ocean twenty-two times, or at least whose word on 
that score was received with a confidence not meted 
to Mr. Bowe, remarked philosophically (Mr. Bowe 
had just left the smoking-room) that it was an 
infallible sign of the ocean novice when a person 
insisted on telling you of his terrible voyage ‘‘ when 
the Captain said that in all his sailing he had never 
seen such a storm!”’ 

It would be interesting to know on what theory of 
social rank or compatibility —or financiability —the 
dining-room steward had seated Mr. Bowe at the 
Captain’s table just opposite to a man named Miles. 
The table-mates, indeed, had this in common : they were 
single travelers, and their luggage was plastered liberally 
with the hall-and-porter marks of Italian hotels. But 
beyond that fact there was a marked dissimilarity 
between the men. Mr. Bowe, as it appeared at the very 
first dinner, had enjoyed unusual opportunities for the 
observation ot life; he was a man of action, as he said 
himself, and as the mere volume of his voice, when he 
said so, seemed to attest. Mr. Miles, on the other hand, 
was far less open in his manner—that is, he left the 
greater part of his past, and a good deal of his present, 
and his entire future, to be inferred. On more general 
themes he, also, could speak decisively when he chose, 
and by way of emphasis he insisted on the final smile. 
Mr. Bowe’s emphasig lay, rather, in the final word. 


ox 


But the first word, also, was valuable to Mr. Bowe— 
in leading the table-talk tactfully, and above all humox- 
ously, and so as to avoid those pedantic themes to which 
European tourists, as he knew, were prone. 

‘*Did you ever see Nedd and Wilkens, the Swell 
Coons ?’’ he inquired, slipping into his seat and unfold- 
ing his napkin. ‘‘ No? Oh, you’ve missed it! You've 
certainly missed it. Strictly high-class vaudeville. Re- 
fined. And the best cake-walkers, bar none.”’ 

Mr. Miles, to whom these remarks had not been par- 
ticularly addressed —they were intended for all within 
hearing —turned to the lady from Connecticut who sat 
on his right, with a question that was answered instantly 
theme not by the lady. 

‘* Fudge!’’ said Mr. Bowe. ‘‘ Talk about cheap 
living in Europe! Why, man, you can live just as cheap 
right in litthe old New York as you can anywhere. 
Why, certainly. Taketherestaurants. Look at Mild’s— 
three pancakes and all the maple syrup you want for five 
cents. Where can you beat that in Europe? And look 
at Flock’s table d’héte dinner for forty cents. Now 
where m Europe can you beat that? All the best people 
—all the big actors and actresses — go to Flock’s.’’ 

Without a word, but smiling patiently, Mr. Miles 
turned again to the lady from Connecticut and repeated 
the question he had ed before. That instant it was 

lain to all of us, in Mr. Bowe’s face, that the peace and 

armony of the Captain’s table had been rudely broken, 
and, as it proved, never to be quite restored. owever, 
had the fellow Miles discoursed less freely and suavely at 
table, often to the complete extinguishment of other and 
equally willing conversationalists there; had he butted in 
less, as Mr. Bowe said, with stories that made us laugh, 
when there may have been other folks present with tales 
to tell; in short, had Miles been a little less (I regret to 
repeat it) stuck on himself (I quote Mr. Bowe) Mr. 
Bowe might have forgiven that first affront. Slowly but 
surely, however, as the days and their three square 
meals apiece went by, it became apparent that Mr. Miles 
was getting on the nerves of Mr. Bowe; that Mr. Bowe 
was outraged and defiant; and finally, that endurance 
had ceased to be a virtue, and that Mr. Bowe, like the 
Vesuvius we had left behind us, was in revolt. 


ax 


We were at dinner when the eruption came. The fel- 
low Miles was moved in his innocence to mention the 
Rhine. 

**The Rhine!” said Mr. Bowe. ‘‘ The Rhine! 
People blow about the Rhine. Why, the Rhine doesn’t 
begin to compare with the Hudson.”’ 

_ “* However that may be,” Mr. Miles replied smil- 
ingly, ‘‘ the Rhine has the surpassing charm of an older 
and more romantic interest—the charm of an older 
human history. There may be lakes, for example, 
among the Andes, or in the heart of Africa, that rival the 
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Swiss lakes in mere natural loveliness, but they lack 
human associations to endear them to us. Man likes 
Nature best where it is connected in his mind with 
romantic legend, or with the familiar and stirring story 
of his fellow-man ; where on every side he finds the foot- 
prints and handprints of bygone generations. All such 
charms of memory are added, therefore, to mere height 
of crags or blueness of water.”’ 

‘* Well, I’ve never seen the Rhine,’’ Mr. Bowe 
retorted, ‘‘ but I’ve talked with hundreds and hundreds 
of people who have seen it; and I’ve seen 1 

Here Mr. Bowe elevated his voice, partly that all might 
hear, and partly to prevent any possible interruption. 

‘*__[’ve seen the Arno and I’ve seen the Tiber, and 
what are they? Little, muddy creeks petering along — 
not enough water in ’em to muss a duck!”’ 

Every one laughed, including Miles, who replied 
instantly : 

‘* The best examples in the world of what I say. 
Think of the human interest a river must possess to 
make us look with emotion upon a stream that in the dry 
season wouldn’t ‘ muss a duck’ i» 

‘* Fine theories don’t make fine rivers,’’ asserted Mr. 
Bowe. ‘‘ Put that in your pipe.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Miles, ‘‘ that’s as you look at them, Mr. 
Bowe. If you look at the Arno in the light of history; if 
you walk, for example, along its banks in the Cascine, 
remembering that it was there Shelley wrote what some 
men think is the finest lyric in the English language — 
his ‘Ode to the West Wind ’—the Arno, then, takes on 
a fairness which the mere consideration of depth, or 
breadth, or clearness of water could never give it. And 
you will admit, won’t you, that ‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
enhances the natural loveliness of our own Hudson?’’ 
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‘*T won’t admit that it makes the Hudson any more 
beautiful than it actually is,’’ Mr. Bowe replied. ‘I 
don’t need any stories or poetry to make the Hudson 
* No. tome. I’m an American, I am, and I’m glad 
of it.’’ 

‘*So are we all, I hope,’’ replied Mr. Miles softly; 
‘*and in that very remark of yours, friend Bowe, is a 
confession, by inference at least, of all I have been con- 
tending for. As you gaze upon our beautiful Hudson 
you say to yourself, ‘I am an American, and I’m proud 
of it,’ and this mere remembrance that the Hudson is 
American also, that it flows through American history, 
and American legend, and American song — your history, 
your legend, your song— makes your heart beat faster ; 
makes your eyes swim ; and in the fervor of that patri- 
otic moment those coves and palisades take on new 
loveliness. Don’t they, friend Bowe?’’ 

‘* Well, you’ve said so, haven’t you?”’ Mr. Bowe 
retorted, pulling down his face and winking at the rest 
of us. ‘‘ And that makes it so, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but the patriotism on 
which you so justly pride yourself, friend Bowe, stands 
or falls pect wa to your answer to my question.”’ 

** Oh, is that so?’’ said Mr. Bowe. ‘‘ Skidoo! Guess 
again !’’ 

But Mr. Miles was talking to the Connecticut lady on 
his right, and made no answer. 

‘* l’ve always noticed,’? Mr. Bowe remarked to us in 
a stage-whisper, ‘‘ that when a man’s beaten in an argu- 
ment he changes the subject,’’ and he added derisively : 





“ Hip, hip, hooray, 
For Baffin Bay.” 


and kissed a mocking finger to his late antagonist. 

The ship took sides. There were those with whom 
Mr. Bowe more frequently consorted who confessed to 
him in low tones that Mr. Miles was the limit, and that 
some people thought they knew it all. There were those, 


on the other hand, who quietly observed to one another 
—for Miles said nothing—that it was a misfortune 
that a gentleman of such obvious refinement should 
be seated opposite to such a boor; and it was a pity, 
they said, that good humor and good conversation 
should be disturbed by a man wnose utter lack of 
the first principles of good breeding suggested a 
probable derivation from Coney Island. 
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For a day or two Mr. Bowe carried off matters 
with a high hand, and was much addicted to know- 
ing winks and whispered allusions, until a studied 
politeness in certain corners of the promenade deck 
soon made it more agreeable for him to confine his 
attentions to trustworthy friends. Yet even there, 
among his staunchest supporters, there were those 
from whom he was soon forced to withdraw his favor 
as completely as from Miles himself. One disagree- 
ment concerned the population of Baltimore, which 
Mr. Bowe, it is true, had never seen, but knew all 
about. His antagonists formerly had lived there, 
but, as he reminded them when all other arguments 
failed to convince, they had certainly been asleep at 
the time. And ina similar manner he was obliged 
to correct the misapprehension of others of his more 
companionable fellow-passengers on the identifica- 
tion of porpoises and dolphins ; the domestic habits 
of the American Indians, by whom his father, he 
said, had been scalped three times; the Chicago 
fire, which he had witnessed as a boy and vividly 
recalled ; the St. Louis cyclone, in which he had 
been left in the rigging of a telegraph-pole; the 
Mammoth Cave, which he had been one of the first 
seven men to explore —in short, he found a disposi- 
tion on the part of even the most congenial section 
of the ship’s company to give him small credit for 
these things. 

‘* How did it feel the firs¢ time you went over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel?’’ Mr. Bowe was asked by 

the man who had crossed the ocean twenty-two times, 
and who, without waiting for an answer, laughed in his 
face and left the smoking-room. 

So many persons displayed their ignorance or their ill- 
nature on board the ‘‘ Rheingold ’’ that Mr. Bowe became 
a lonely man. Only for a day, however. Only for a 
day did he mope in his steamer-chair, and when no one 
came to it with offerings of sympathy or sociability Mr. 
Bowe arose, and inviting Mr. Miles—Mr. Miles of all 
men—to promenade with him, discoursed amiably and 
confidentially, and insisted on exchanging cards. One 
read : 





How’s your Liver? Get busy with 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


who’ll put you next to the finest line of 
Gents’ Pants in New York City 


1874 Third Avenue 








The other : 





PROFESSOR PARKER AGASSIZ MILES 


Princeton University | 








““H’m!’’ said Mr. Bowe. ‘‘ Teaching line. Mine’s 
pants—two-dollar pants. If you ever come my way, 
Professor, drop in and see me. It won’t cost you any- 
thing. You needn’t buy anything, you know.’’ He 
laughed hilariously. 

‘* Thank you,’’ Professor Miles replied. ‘‘ You are 
extremely kind.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ Mr. Bowe assured him generously. 
‘*’m always in, when I’m not traveling. I find I have 
to get away from the store occasionally, just as you 
Eom do. It does a man good, I tell you. Keeps 

im from getting into a rut— you know how it is—and 
I never was one to neglect education. And there’s 
nothing like travel to give a man culture; it certainly 
does. By-the-way, if you’ll give me my card again 
—thanks—I’ll just jot down the directions. You 
can’t miss me. Third Avenue car to corner of Ashley, 
and you’ll see my sign: BOWE’S TWO-DOLLAR 
PANTS.” 

‘* Thanks,’’ said the Professor. 
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‘* It’s wonderful,’’ Mr. Bowe went on as they resumed 
their promenade, ‘‘ how people warm to each other 
when they get on a ship. Why, look at you and me: we 
probably never would have met if we hadn’t both just 
happened to take the ‘Rheingold.’ No,sir. And if we 
had met anywhere else on earth, I suppose, it isn’t likely 
that we should have known each other—that is, inti- 
mately —as we do now.’’ 

The Professor nodded. 

‘** And I certainly don’t know what I should have done 
without you,’’ Mr. Bowe continued with the greatest 
frankness. ‘‘ It would have been pretty tedious without 
your company, Professor. It certainly would.’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said the Professor; ‘‘ there are many pleas- 
ant people on board, I am sure.”’ 

‘** Pleasant !—yes,’’ Mr. Bowe conceded in a lower 
tone. ‘‘Good enough, of course—in their way—but 
haven’t you ever noticed? Haven’t you ever noticed ? 
H’m! So many gueer people travel now !”’ 
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| OW we must really 


if get this box done! I 
S i sha’n’t feel comfort- 
Mei ta} Toes able till I’m packed. 
. We'll put everything on the 
bed first, and then we shall 
know where we are. Oh! first 
] want you to tell me about 
these caps, some one else can 
often judge better. (7akes up 
imaginary cap and puts it on.) 
Now what do you think? Do 
you think this lace blobs out 
too much? Yes, I thought so, 
but I don’t know, I think I can 
stand it. Would you move 
the bow? Round to the back? 
Oh, no, a little to the left I 
was thinking of; no! not to the 
back; if I moved it at all it 
would be the least bit to the 
left. That’s all I wanted to 
know. 

Now there’s this one; what 
do you think? I want you to 
se tell me just what you think. 
“Now This One— is it Just a Little Do try and express an opin- 

Too Dressy, with Both the Gold ion. Is it just a little too— 

Walnut and the Geranium?” a little too dressy, with both 
the gold walnut and the 
geranium? Yes, I know, that’s 
what you always say, but I 
can’t wear black velvet all the 
time, I must have a change. What do you say? No, I never saw a gold 
walnut any more than you did, but it is a very good one, and you wouldn’t 
like a raw one on a cap! Yes, my dear, I shall leave those geraniums; 
I must have some color; I should think I’d had those geraniums on one 
thing and another for twenty-five years. What do you say? You should 
think it was time what? I wish you would finish your sentences—it is 
very rude. Now do you think that hangs down too much? Yes, I thought 
so; but I don’t think I should like it any shorter. Now the next thing is— 
shall I take all three? Oh! I must have that one. No, I can’t do without 
that, either — no, it isn’t a question of those two, it is just a matter of all three. 
What do youthink? I can’t need them all three — do you think so, too? Yes, 
I don’t know, though — perhaps it’s safest to take them all; it can’t do any 
harm, at any rate, to take them all. Yes, I’d better take all three. 

Thank you, dear; you’re a great help! Now we mustn’t dawdle—we 
must get the things in. We can put them in quite loosely; there is plenty 
of room. Yes, my dear, I’ve been in this box before —1I know there is! 
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Now there’s the bell! Well, I can’t see any one— would you just see 
who it is, please? I can’t see any one— unless it’s one of them. (A/umbles 
to herself, moving about the room.) Come, come, my dear, we shall never get 
done if you don’t keep at it. Did1I? SoI did; oh, I beg your pardon— well, 
who was it? Now, my dear, that is stupid; [ would have seen her! That’s 
what I meant when I said I wouldn’t see any one. Well, never mind, I dare 
say you did yourbest. Now I think you’ll have to put the things all in—it 
does make one’s back ache so, bending over, that’s why I want you to do it. 

Put the boots in first—we’ll lay a foundation of boots. Let me see, 
I must give you these—I will put on the old ones. Oh, dear, where are 
they? I expect they’ve got behind something —how tiresome of them! 
I dare say they've got under here—I expect they have—I’m afraid you 
will have to go under. Well, I’m very sorry; I’d go under myself if I 
was ten years younger — what do you say? Well, my dear, say you don’t 
want to go, but don’t say they are not there. Look out for your head! 
Are they there? Will you have a candle—or an umbrella? Well, it is very 
strange — poke well around the legs —I’m sure I could find them. Well, if 
you’re quite sure —of course you have the advantage of me, being under. 
You’d better come out — come, dear — come 
out if you’re coming! Oh, my dear girl! you 
































Now what about these vases? We'd better settle about these at once— 
stupid thing to ask one to bring —I told her I was glad to take them, but 
I didn’t want to. What do you say to putting each one in a pair of 
stockings? In what? Oh, no, I sha’n’t do that—I shouldn’t think of it, 
my dear, fora moment. I did that once—I was in a hurry and Mary was 
helping me — and she said: ‘‘ Put it in your body ’’— it was one | was wearing 
a good deal then—it was a lamp-chimney —and I had to throw the whole 
thing away —I couldn’t get the pieces out. I thought they were out—I 
wore it at dinner the first night and I felt this pricking sensation—I had 
to ask them to excuse me and go and take it off. It’s very aggravatin 
to lose your body like that when the rest is quite good— of course I ha 
the bones, but still —— 

Now, by-the-way, what am I taking? I’d better know what I am 
taking. Let me see—I shall have the Black one, and if I take the alpaca 
and the good silk—— Yes, my dear, I am going to take that good silk. 
You know, dear, when I got it I hardly wore it, it was so nice—and then 
they said it was getting old-fashioned, so I had it done up—and then it was 











“Oh, My Dear Girl! You are a Sight —You're Just Cov- 
ered! I’m Glad You've Been Under, Though —I Always 
Say She Doesn't Brush Under There, and Now I Know” 
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as good as new, so I’ve rather kept it; but now I’m determined to get the 
wear out of it. That reminds me, if they come when I’m out this morning 
just give them these. I generally give them some odds and ends when I 
ave a clearing up—they mightas well have them —they’re no good to me; 
you see they’re quite worn down the back. Now I expect you’re tired, dear 
— well, we'll just keep on till it’s done. I think I will just try to find a train 
now, while you keep on — because that’s the worst, pot then it will be over. 
Now where is that Bradshaw? I wish you would leave things alone — oh, 
hereitis. Now then— Hillside. Five-forty-two—oh, dear, it has got astar! 
I always dread those stars. Five-forty-two— Hillside — now there’s no star 
here! They really ought to stick to one thing or the other. Now let me 
see, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street! London Bridge! How can 
it go from all those at once? What? Oh, 

I see—but it doesn’t say which is. best 








are asight— you’re just covered! Well, I’m 
glad you’ve been under, though—I always 
say she doesn’t brush under there, and now I 
know. Well, I shall have to put these in at 
the last —I will just write a label now before 
I forget it. (Sits down at the table.) 

Now whatever is the name of that little 
Station we get out at—the one that’s just 
near—you must know, the little station — 
quite a little one? Oh, dear, you ought to 
know—what do you say? I can’t remem- 
ber it—I shouldn’t ask you if I could. It’s 
quite a little place—you know, they know 
the station-master so well—his wife was 
their cook —made such good soups out of 
nothing — you must remember—I always 
thought you had a better memory than I 
had—but you don’t seem to have any 
lately. Itis rather a pretty station —has the 
name done in pink shells in a bed at one side. 
No, I know; but I thought if you tried to see 
it as it looks, you might. (Closes her eyes.) 
Can’t you see them? The kind they do fish 
in— you know they had it the night we were 
there, and poor Maria choked so —I wish 
she would have it looked at—I am sure there 
is something wrong; the slightest crumb 
does it. It begins with a G. Gooling— 
Gullborough— Garnley— what? That’s it! 
Hillside — I knew it was something like that. 
Oh, what a relief! You must try to cultivate 
your memory, though — it’s a good plan to 
learn some short passage every day. 











“How Cana Train Get Part Way and Then Change 
to Monday? Supposing it was Friday — Would it 
be the Monday Following or the 


for me. Which? Charing Cross? Oh, all 
right, dear; it makes no difference to me; 
those big stations are all just as muddting 
to me. Here’s a good one, eleven-forty — 
these dots do make one’s eyes ache so. 
Now — eleven-forty — eleven-forty-eight — 
twelve-two — twelve-eighteen — it doesn’t 
get there! Now it’s a pity they don’t let 
that one get there, it’s such a good one. 
Now what’s the next? — let me see — twelve- 
twelve. Now why do they put it twice 
over like that? Oh, yes, of course—twelve 
minutes past twelve. Well now, that goes 
part way down and then it’s ‘‘ Mondays 
only.”’ It shows they can’t know anything 
about it—I wonder who arranges it. How 
can a train get part way and then change 
to Monday? Supposing it was Friday — 
would it be the Monday following or the 
—— Well, I'll look at the arrivals—I 
must get there, at any rate. Four-forty— 
that’s a nice one—just in time for tea. 
Now what time does it start? I’ll work 
back — four-twenty-three — four-thirteen — 
four-two—well, it doesn’t start at all! You 
see those that go don’t get there, and those 
that get there don’t——- Well, you'll have 
to see if you can find one that goes and 
gets there both. Dear me, I feel quite done; 
I will just go and get a bite of something 
v° —and you keep on. But don’t lock the 
box. You see it’s only Tuesday, and I 
don’t go till Saturday. 

















This monologue is protected by the general copyright of the magazine and by Beatrice Brooke Hayward 
(copyright, 1898, by Beatrice Brooke Hayward), by whom stage and all other rights are reserved. 


NOTE — This is the third of the famous monologues by Miss Herford to be given in The Journal. The 
next one will represent “‘ The Country Store.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


UNDAY morning Uncle Ran unpacked 
S Winthrop’s trunk, arranging the contents in 
the former places with evident satisfaction. 

On Monday Winthrop was up and about the house, 
quite himself save for the temporary loss of use of 
his left arm and a certain stiffness of his neck. 


Miss India was once more in her element, and the ie 


number of strengthening beverages which Winthrop 
was compelled to drink during the ensuing week 
was absolutely appalling. 

Of Holly he caught but brief glimpses those first 
days of his disability. She was all soft solicitude, 


but found occupations that kept her either at the 1] 
She feared 1] 


back of the house or in her own room. 
that Winthrop was awaiting a convenient moment 
when they were alone to ask her about the accident. 
As a matter of fact, he had little curiosity about it. 

‘** Anyhow,”’ he reflected, *‘ it served me right for 
wanting to make a holy show of myself on horse- 
back. Oh, I was decidedly mad that night; 
moon-mad, that’s it. The worst thing about being 
knocked unconscious, though, is that you don’t 
know what happens until you come toagain. Now, 
I’dlike to have looked on at events. For instance, 
I'd give a thousand dollars —if I still possess that 
much—to know what Holly did or said or didn’t 
do. {| think I'l! ask her.’’ 

He smiled at the idea. Then: ‘‘ Why not?’’ he 
said, halfaloud. ‘‘ 1 wantto know; why not ask? 
Why, hang it all, I will ask! And right now, too.” 
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He arose from the chair and walked to the door. 

‘* Miss Holly,’’ he called. 

‘* Yes?”’ The voice came from upstairs. 

** Are you very, very busy?”’ 

‘** N-no, not very, Mr. Winthrop.’’ 

** Then will you grant a dying man the grace of 
a few moments of your valuable time ?”’ 

There was a brief moment of hesitation broken 
by the anxious voice of Miss India. 

** Holly !”’ called her aunt indignantly, ‘‘ go down at 
once and see what Mr. Winthrop wants. I reckon Phoebe 
has forgotten to take him his negus.’’ 

Winthrop smiled and groaned. Holly’s steps pattered 
across the hall and he went back to the end of the porch, 
dragging a second chair with him and placing it opposite 
his own. When Holly came he pointed to it gravely. 

‘* Miss Holly,’’ said Winthrop, ‘* Iam naturally curious 
to learn what happened the other night. Now, as you 
were an eye-witness of the episode, | come to you for 
information.” 

** What — what do you want to know ?”’ asked Holly. 

** All, please.’’ 

Holly’s eyes dropped and her hands clutched each 
other desperately in her lap. 

‘*T[—he—— Oh, Mr. Winthrop, he didn’t know 
what he was doing; truly he didn’t! He didn’t think 
what might happen !’’ 

*“He? Who? Oh, you mean Julian! Of course he 
didn’t think ; I understand that perfectly. And it’s of no 
consequence, really, Miss Holly. He was angry ; in fact, 
I'd helped make him so; he acted on the impulse.”’ 

‘* Then you knew ?’’ wondered Holly. 

‘* Knew something was up, that’s all. I suppose he 
flicked the mare with the whip ; I dare say he only wanted 
to start her for me.’’ 





Holly shook her head. ‘* No, it wasn’t that. He— 
he cut her with the whip as hard as he could.” 
Winthrop smiled at her tragic face and voice. 


‘* Well, as it happens there was little harm done. | 
dare say he’s quite as regretful about it now as you 
like. What I want to know is what happened after- 
ward, after I—dismounted.”’ 

**Oh,” said Holly. Her eyes wandered from 
Winthrop’s and the color crept slowly into her face. 

** Well,”’ he prompted presently. ‘‘ You are not a 
very good chronicler, Miss Holly.” 

‘* Why, afterward—oh! Julian examined you and 
found that you weren’t killed ——”’ 

‘* There was doubt about that, then?”’ 

‘*I--we were frightened. You were 


all huddled 





up against the fence and your face was so white hi 
Holly’s own face paled at the recollection. 
a 
Winthrop’s smile faded and his heart thrilled. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry I occasioned you uneasiness, Miss Holly,’’ he 


said earnestly. ‘‘ Then they carried me into the house 
and up to my room, I suppose. And that was all there 


was to it?’’ he added regretfully and questioningly. It 
had been rather tame and uninteresting, after all. 
** Yes—no,” answered Holly. ‘'Il—stayed with 


you while Julian went for Uncle Ran. 
you were really dead, after all. Oh, 
frightened !”’ 

‘‘ He should have stayed himself,’ said Winthrop 
with a frown, ‘‘It was a shame to put you through 
such an ordeal.”’ 

There was a little silence. Then Holly’s eyes went 
back to Winthrop’s quite fearlessly. ‘‘ I wouldn’t let 
him,’’ she said. ‘‘I was angry. I told him he had 
killed you and [ wouldn’t let him touch you—at first. 
I—I was so frightened !”’ ; 

She knew quite well what she was doing. She knew 
that she was laying her heart quite bare at that 
moment; that her voice and her eyes were telling him 
everything, and that he was listening and comprehend- 
ing. But, somehow, it seemed perfectly right and natural 
to her.. Why should she treat her love—their love— 
as though it was something to be ashamed of, to hide 
and avoid? Surely the very fact that they could never 
be to each other as other lovers ennobled their love 
rather than degraded it! 


I thought once 
I was so—so 
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And as they looked at each other across a little space 
her eyes read the answer to their message and her heart 
sang happily for a moment there in the sunlight. Then 
her eyes dropped slowly before the intensity of his look, 
a soft glow spread upward into her soft cheeks and she 
smiled very gravely and sweetly. 

‘* T’ve told you, haven’t I?’’ she said tremulously. 

‘* Holly!” he whispered. ‘‘ Holly!”’ 

He stretched his hand toward her, only to let it fall 
again as the first fierce joy gave place to doubt and 
discretion. He strove to think, but his heart was leap- 
ing and his thoughts were in wild disorder. He wanted 
to fall on his knees beside her, to take her in his arms, 
to make her look at him again with those soft, deep, 
confessing eyes. He wanted to whisper a thousand 
endearments to her, to sigh ‘‘ Holly, Holly’’ and 
‘* Holly”’ again, a thousand times. But the moments 
ticked past and he only sat and held himself to his 
chair, and was triumphantly happy and utterly miserable 
in all his being. 

Presently Holly looked up at him again, a little 
anxiously and very tenderly. ‘‘ Are you sorry for 
me?’’ she asked softly. 

‘* For you and for myself, dear, unless —— 

‘* Will it be very hard?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Would it 
have been easier if | hadn’t— hadn’t——”’ 

‘* No, a thousand times no, Holly! But, dear, I never 
guessed ——’’ 


” 
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Holly shook her head and laughed very softly. ‘‘ I 
didn’t mean you to know, I reckon, but somehow it 
just—just came out. I couldn’t help it. I reckon I 
ought to have helped it, but you see I’ve never — cared 
for any one before and I don’t know how to act 


properly. Do you think I am awfully —awfully — you 
know ; do you?” 
‘“‘ [think you’ re the best, the dearest ——’’ He stopped 


with something that was almost a sob. ‘‘ I can’t tell you 
what I think youare, Holly ; I haven’t the words, dear.”’ 

‘*[ don’t suppose you ought to, anyhow,’’ said 
Holly thoughtfully. 

‘* Holly, have I—have I been to blame ??’’ 

‘* No,”’ she answered quickly. ‘‘ It was just—just 
nie, T[veckon. I prayed God that He wouldn’t let me 
love you, but I reckon He has to look after so many 
girls that—that care for the wrong people that He 
didn’t have time to bother much with Holly Wayne. 
Anyhow, it didn’t seem to do much good. Maybe, 
though, He wanted me to love you—in spite of—of 
everything. Do you reckon He did?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Winthrop, ‘‘ I reckon He did! Holly, 
I’m not fit for you; I’m twenty years older than you 
are; I’ve been married and I’ve had the bloom brushed 
off of life, dear; but if you'll take me, dear e* 

‘*Oh!” Holly arose to her feet and held a hand 
toward him appealingly. ‘‘ Please don’t! Please !’’ she 
cried. ‘* Don’t spoil it all!” 

‘* Spoil it?’’ he asked wonderingly. 
to his feet and moved toward her. 

‘* You know what I mean,’’ said Holly troubledly. 
‘*T do love you, an@you love me. You do love me, 
don’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered simply. 

‘* And we can’t be happy—that way. But we can 
care for each other—always—a great deal, and not 
make it hard to—to ig 

She faltered, the tears creeping one by one over the 
edges of her eyes. 

A light broke upon Winthrop. ‘‘ But you don’t under- 
stand !”’ he cried. 

** What ?”’ she faltered, looking up at him anxiously, 
half-fearfully, from swimming eyes as he took her hand. 





He got slowly 
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** Dear, there’s no wrong in what I 
Sounds near at hand caused him to stop and 
| glance around, At the gate Julian Wayne was just 
dismounting from White Queen. Holly drew her 
hand from Winthrop’s, and with a look, eager and 
wondering, hurried indoors just as Julian opened 
the gate. Winthrop sank into his chair. Julian 
espied him as he mounted the steps and walked 
along the porch very stiffly and determinedly. 

‘*(good-morning,’’ said Winthrop. 

‘*Good-morning, sir,’’ answered Julian. ‘‘ I have 
come to apologize for what occurred —for what I 
did the other night.”’ 

‘* Don’t say anything more about it,’’ replied 
Winthrop. ‘I understand. You acted on a 
moment’s impulse and my poor horsemanship did 
the rest. It’s really not worth speaking of.’’ 

‘On the contrary, I did it quite deliberately,’’ 
answered Julian. ‘* I meant to do it, sir. But I 
had no thought of injuring you. I—TI only wanted 
Queen to cut up. If you would like satisfaction, 
Mr. Winthrop——”’ 

Winthrop stared. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ you aren’t proposing a duel, are you?’’ 

‘I am quite at your service, sir,’”’ replied Julian 
haughtily. ‘‘ Ifthe idea of reparation seems ridicu- 
lous to you ——”’ 

But at that instant Holly and Miss India came out 
on the porch. Holly’s first glance was toward 
Winthrop. Then, with slightly heightened color, 
she greeted Julian kindly. He seized her hand and 
looked eagerly into her smiling face. 

or 
‘* Am I forgiven? ’’ he asked in an anxious whisper. 
‘* Hush,’’ she answered, ‘‘ it is I who should ask 


that. We'll forgive each other. But Uncle Ran 
hasn’t taken your horse around,’’ she added. 





‘*T didn’t call him. I am going right back.” 
‘* Nonsense, Julian; dinner is coming on the table 
now,”’ said Holly. 

‘* It’s much too warm to ride in the middle of the 
day,’’ said Miss India decisively. ‘‘ Tell Phcebe to lay 
another place, Holly.’’ 

Julian hesitated and shot a questioning glance at 
Winthrop. 

‘* You are quite right, Miss India,’’ said Winthrop. 
‘* This is no time to do twelve miles on horseback.’’ 

‘* Til tell Phaebe and call Uncle Ran,’’ said Holly. 
But at the door she turned and looked across the 
garden. ‘‘ Why, here is Uncle Major! We’re going 
to have a regular dinner-party, Auntie.’”’ 

The Major, very warm and somewhat breathless, was 
limping his way hurriedly around the rose-bed. 

*Good-morning, Miss India,’’ he called. 
morning, Holly ; good-morning, gentlemen. 
heard the news ?’’ 

‘* Not a word of it,’’ cried Holly, darting to the steps 
and pulling him up. ‘‘Tell me quick!”’ 

The Major paused, removed his hat, wiped his moist 
forehead and looked impressively about the circle. 

‘* The battleship ‘ Maine’ was blown up last night in 
Havana harbor by the da—I beg your pardon, ladies ! 
—by the pesky Spaniards, and nearly three hundred 
officers and men were killed.”’ 

‘* Oh!” said Holly softly. 

‘*T never!’ gasped Miss India. 

** Ts it known that the Spanish did it ?’’ asked Winthrop 
gravely. 

‘* There can be no doubt of it,’’ answered the Major. 
‘* They just got the news half an hour ago at the station 
and particulars are meagre, but there’s no question 
about how it happened.”’ 

‘* But this,’’ cried Julian, ‘‘ means —— 
‘‘ It means intervention at last!’’ said the Major. 
And intervention means war, by Jove!”’ 

‘* War!” echoed Julian eagerly. 

‘* And if it wasn’t for this da—this trifling leg of mine 
I’d volunteer tomorrow,’’ declared the Major. 

‘* How awful!’’ sighed Miss India. ‘‘* Think of all 
those sailors killed! But the bell has rung. You must 
take dinner with us, Major, and tell us everything you 
know. Dear, dear, I feel quite worked up! I remem- 
ber when the news came that our army had fired on 
Fort Sumter si 

Winthrop laid his hand on the Major’s arm and halted 
him until the others had entered the house. Then: 
‘* Major,’’ he said, smiling slightly, ‘‘ don’t you think 
you ought to explain to them that the ‘ Maine’ wasn’t a 
Confederate battleship, that she belonged to the United 
States, and that probably more than half her officers 
and men were Northerners ?”’ 

‘* Eh? What?’? The Major stared bewilderedly a 
moment. Then he chuckled and laid his hand on 
Winthrop’s shoulder. ‘‘ Mr. Winthrop, sir,’’ he said, 
‘* T reckon all that doesn’t matter so much now.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


‘* TM GOING for a walk with Mr. Winthrop, Auntie,”’ 

said Holly. She fastened a broad-brimmed hat on 
her head and looked down at Miss India with soft, shin- 
ing eyes. Dinner was over, and Miss India, the Major 
and Julian were sitting in a shady spot on the porch. 
Winthrop awaited Holly at the steps. 

‘*Well, my dear,’ answered Miss India. ‘‘ But keep 
Mr. Winthrop away from those dark, damp places, Holly. 
It’s so easy to get the feet wet at this time of year.”’ 

Holly nodded smilingly, and, side by side, she and 
Winthrop went down the steps, wound through the 
garden and disappeared into the oleander path. Julian 
watched them with a pain at his heart until they were 
out g sight, and for several minutes afterward he sat 


‘* Good- 
Have you 
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Grace Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Richmond 


Spring Garden Methodist 
Episcopal, Philadelphia 





HE first city in the South that I visited for the purpose 

of attending some of its churches and testing their 

welcome was Charleston, South Carolina, which 
remains today, as it always has been, one of the most 
charmingly typical cities of all the Southland. 


In Charleston Churches 


| Chose Grace Episcopal for my first Charleston church, 
for the newspaper announced that a confirmation lecture 
would be given before the service. | 
did not see any signs of a lecture. 
The children were practicing songs 
under the direction of the Sunday- 
school superintendent. The rector 
walked about informally, stopping 
here and there to greet some one. 
As he came down the centre aisle 
he stopped at my pew and shook 
hands in a dignified, quiet way and 
said: ‘‘Good-morning.’’ He did 
not stop to chat with me, but stood 
in the pew in front of me for a few 
minutes. I was an object of curiosity to a class of half- 
grown boys here. One of them remembered his Southern 
training, came across the aisle and politely handed me a 
paper. After the service came the congregation for morn- 
ing service. But all that morning I was serenely alone. 











The Christian Church 
Charleston 


A Smiling Usher at the Circular Congregational Church 
said: ‘‘ Shall I show you to a seat, ma’am?’’ He took 
me to the fourth pew from the front on the left side of the 
right aisle. An elderly lady smiled and offered me a 
palmleaf fan with a ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing.’’ When I left I lingered a 
moment outside and a second 
elderly lady came tome. ‘* Are you 
a stranger?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Won’t 
you come this evening? We have 
Sunday-school then.’’ This was my 
farewell, and I felt good over my 
first Sunday in Charleston. 


The Next Church | Attended was 
the First, or Scotch, Presbyterian 
Church, where an usher took me to 
a pew half-way back on the right 
side of the right aisle and asked me 
to ‘‘please sit in.’’ Somehow, when 
ushers do give me a good seat they add this command — 
perhaps lest I should feel too ‘‘ set up.’’ I received not 
a smile nor a word of welcome from the large congrega- 
tion here; yet the pamphlet says: ‘* Strangers cordially 
welcomed to this and all other services of the church. 
The pastor will be glad to meet them after the benediction.”’ 





Christ Church (Episcopal) 
Philadelphia 


Nothing of Interest Happened to me at the Citadel 
Baptist Church, where I attended a morning service. An 
usher showed me to the rear seat on the right side of the 
centre aisle. A young lady 
moved over and gave me the 
end of the seat — the first time 
I had been accorded this kind- 
ness. I was not asked to return 
when I left. 


No One Marked my coming 
or going at Saint Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church. I found myself a 
seat and left without a greeting 
from church members or any 
one else. 








Huguenot Church 

Charleston I Also Found my own seat 
at the Second Presbyterian 
Church. At the close of the service several persons went 
forward to speak to the preacher. One church member, a 
quiet young man, kept his eye on me and finally came and 
stood back of me. When the church was almost empty he 
said: ‘*Can I do anything for you, madam? I saw you 
waiting, and thought you might want something.’’ I 
longed to tell him that I sought a cordial welcome, but 
refrained. He left when he 
found his services were not 
needed. Soon a quite elderly 
woman in old-fashioned dress “ 
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Second Baptist Church 
Richmond 


Citadel Baptist Church 
Charleston 


Central Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia 





Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia 
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Bethany Church (Presbyterian) 
Philadelphia 


“I was a Stranger, and Ye 





By Laura A. Smith 


stopped by me as she came from greeting the minister. 
She shook hands with me, smiled and said: ‘* Good- 
morning.’’ As I tarried to read the different historical 
tablets no one spoke to me or offered to explain them to 
me. Neither did any one speak as I walked with church 
members through ‘‘ Wragg’s Square.”’ I took the down- 
town car with some of the well-dressed members of this 
congregation, but they did not notice me in any way. 


I Visited the French Protestant, or Huguenot, Church for a 
vesper service. It was early when I arrived and there was 
no usher in evidence. The minister was talking with two 
women by the altar, but he did not see me. I left without 
having a word from the minister or any member of the 
congregation. 


My Next Attendance was at Vesper Service at Saint Philip's 
Episcopal Church. Iselected my own seat. I was neither 
welcomed nor bidden farewell by any one here. After the 
members left the main body of the church I stood in the 
vestibule reading historical tablets. The rector stood 
by an outside door and visited with members leaving. 
I stood very near to him—walked past him, but all to 
no purpose—he did not speak. Then I walked around 





The Churches | Visited 


Upon Which Comment is Made in This Article 


In Charleston, South Carolina 


Grace Episcopal Church 

Circular Congregational Church 

First, or Scotch, Presbyterian Church 
Citadel Baptist Church 

Saint Luke's Episcopal Church 

Second Presbyterian Church 

French Protestant, or Huguenot, Church 
Saint Philip's Episcopal Church 

Saint Michael's Episcopal Church 

The Christian Church 

Spring Street Methodist Episcopal Church 


In Richmond, Virginia 


Seventh Street Christian Church 
Second Presbyterian Church 

Second Baptist Church 

First Presbyterian Church 

All Saints’ Episcopal Church 

Park Place Methodist Episcopal Church 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Episcopal) 
Saint John’s Episcopal Church 
Monumental Episcopal Church 

First Baptist Church 

Saint Paul's Episcopal Church 

Grace Street Presbyterian Church 
Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 


In Philadelphia 


Church of the New Jerusalem 

First Unitarian Church 

Saint James's Episcopal Church 

Christ Episcopal Church 

Calvary Presbyterian Church 

Bethany Presbyterian Church 

Belmont Avenue Baptist Church 

Christ Church Chapel (Episcopal) 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Episcopal) 
Fifth Baptist Church 

Spring Garden Methodist Episcopal Church 
Saint Stephen's Episcopal Church 
Fortieth Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
The New Tabernacle (Baptist) 

Church of the Saviour (Episcopal) 

Saint Clement's Episcopal Church 

The Baptist Temple 

North Broad Street Presbyterian Church 
Christ Reformed Episcopal Church 
Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 

Central Congregational Church 

West Green Street Presbyterian Church 
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All Saints’ Episcopal 
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Saint Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Richmond 


Spring Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Charleston 


A Stranger in the Church 
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The Experiences of a Young Woman in One Hundred and Fifty Churches 


the church through the graveyard and out of a gate in 
company with some of the church members, but not one 
seemed to see me. 


| Also Attended a Vesper Service at Saint Michael’s 
Episcopal Church. As at Saint Philip’s, the congregation 
swept past me. I stood in the second pew from the rear, 
where a man had shown me a seat. I made up my mind 
to ask some questions. I saw the man who ushered me 
bustling about shutting pew doors, so I went to him. 
‘*Is that a picture of Saint Michael 
over the altar?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said curtly. Away he flew to shut 
more pew doors, leaving me alone. 
I bethought me of the ‘t‘ Governor’s 
pew’’ I had heard so much about. 
I asked the man please to show 
me the ‘‘Governor’s pew.”’ He 
pointed, with neither smile nor bow, 
tothe pew. I asked him what family 
occupied the pew now. ‘‘ The 
Vanderhorst family,’’ he snapped. 
I gave it up. Some women were 
standing by the altar removing plants. They saw me, 
but not one came where I stood, a stranger. So I left. 








Circular Congregational 
Church, Charleston 


For an Evening Service I went to the Calhoun Street 
Christian Church. I found my own seat. No one spoke 
to me when I came out. I stopped a minute on the steps 
and asked a young man standing there a question. He 
looked at me, then turned without a word and went 
inside, leaving my question unanswered. Is it strange 
that that Sunday night I felt lonesome in my hotel? 


At the Spring Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church I again did my 
own ushering. After most of the 
congregation had passed me by a 
lady stopped and shook: hands with 
me, saying: ‘‘ Are you a stranger? 
Iam Mrs. Watson. lam glad to have 
you worship with us this evening.’’ 
She spoke to many, and I fancied 
she must be the minister's wife. 
Then the minister came down the 
aisle with an elderly man. The latter 
shook hands with me, saying: 
‘* Good-evening, sister.’?’ Then the 
minister shook hands, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ I am Mr. Watson,’’ and 
stood and talked with me a few 
minutes. I had no further notice from members of the 
congregation, though I stayed with them as they stood in 
the vestibule and then on the porch. 





Saint Philip’s Episcopal 
Church, Charleston 


I Found Charleston People so unusually pleasant and 
chatty in the hotels and shops that I cannot understand 
why they are not more cordial in their churches. How- 
ever, two Charleston clergymen had spoken tome. Eight 
other persons had spoken to me, ond so in four churches 
out of eleven my existence had at least been noticed. In 
the other seven Charleston 
churches I was left to my own 
devices. 


In the Old Dominion 


My Editors now asked me 
to go to Richmond, Virginia, 
and see how the Old Domin- 
ion would treat the stranger 
in the church. 








First Unitarian Church 
I Chose the Seventh Street Philadelphia 
Christian Church as my first 
church in Richmond. A man met me at the door, smiled 
cordially and said : ‘‘ Good-morning ; do you wish to attend 
church? Take any seat you wish. There are Sunday- 
school classes here now, but service will-follow immedi- 
ately.’”’ There was a Bible class across the aisle from me 
and several persons came back and forth into the audito- 
rium as I sat there, but no one came and spoke tome. On 
the church pamphiet it said: ‘* Strangers are cordially wel- 
comed to the services of this church. Seats are all free. 
Visitors are requested to remain in their seats a few 
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First Presbyterian Church 
Charleston 


The Baptist Temple 
Philadelphia 
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minutes after benediction. The pastor and members 
of the church desire to greet them and make their 
acquaintance. Occasionally ask yourself this question : 
‘What kind of a church would my church be if all its 
members were just like me?’’’ Yet there was no one 
who wanted to greet me or make my acquaintance when 
I left the church. 


“Good-Morning, Ma’am; take any seat you choose,” 
said the polite colored janitor who met me in the vestibule 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, where | attended 
a morning service. I was a little early here. A few of 
the congregation were in their pews. A Sunday-school 
class of women was in session in side pews at the right 
of the pulpit. These women looked at me as I sat, 
but none spoke, nor asked me to join the class. The 
janitor was the only one who smiled at me when I left 
this church. 


An Usher Asked Me Where I Wished to Sit—‘‘ up 
in front?’’ at the Second Baptist Church. He took me 
to a pew half-way on the right side of the right aisle. 
When I left sncther usher said to me: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can come and worship with us some other time.’’ This 
is the right spirit for an usher to have, | thought. 
Naturally, I have a very kindly recollection of this 
usher’s church. 


Small Boys Stood in the Vestibule of the First 
Presbyterian Church, opening the doors and giving out 
pamphlets. An usher took me to a pew on the left 
side of the centre aisle, the seventh pew from the front. 
No one spoke to me at this church, though several 
stared at me most curiously. But that is all the attention 
I received. 


At Ali Saints’ Episcopal Church the usher smiled and 
said: ‘‘ I am afraid [ will have to take you forward.” 
Think of that remark being made to one who has been 
shown so many times to the selfsame pew, one-third 
from the rear! I went with him to a pew well forward. 
Several women kept their eyes on me, and one did the 
kind thing in handing me a hymnal. But the usher was 
the only one who spoke to me. 


As | Entered the Park Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church a young man on the rear seat sprang up and 
offered to show me a seat forward. I stood and 
watched the congregation exchange greetings and leave. 
The pastor came down the aisle and took his stand right 
by my side, only the back of the pew separating us. He 
was kept busy thanking persons who told him ‘*‘ It was 
a mighty good sermon, and the music was fine.”” A 
young girl stopped before me, held out her hand and 
said: ‘‘ Are you a stranger? Well, I’m mighty glad to 
see you here this morning.’’ And then she stood and 
chatted with me for several minutes. After my girl- 
friend left me an older lady came to me and said: 
‘* Good-morning ; are you a stranger ?’’ Soon she asked 
me if I had met ‘‘ our pastor.’’ He might have turned 
his head and ‘‘ met’’ me many times as he stood beside 
me, but he had not, so she introduced us. He ex- 

ressed himself as being very glad to see me, and hoped 

would come again. 


No One at All Spoke to Me at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, a church that has a card attached to the telephone 
in each hotel room welcoming strangers. Naturally, I 
thought, without fail, | would meet with a welcome here. 
The congregation left me standing alone with little 
ceremony. The rector came from the vestry and looked 
carefully over the church. By this time I was almost 
alone, so that he could not help seeing me. A young 
girl went up and talked to him. Then he reéntered the 
vestry. I joined those in the vestibule. They were 
commenting on the heavy downpour of rain and hail, 
and I walked with several to the corner to take the Main 
Street car. Some rode downtown on the same car. 
But no one spoke. 


The Young Man Who Came to Me when I entered a 
vesper service at Saint John’s Episcopal Church took me 
to a pew half-way down the right aisle. There was 
not a large congregation present at this church, and 
the few people who were there paid absolutely no 
attention to me. 


“Is There Any Information I can give you?’’ said a 
woman cordially, at the Monumental Episcopal Church. 
Most of the congregation had passed me by and I went 
forward to look at a memorial tablet. My friendly 
guide stayed with me and explained different points of 
interest in the church. I heard my guide remark to 
a friend: ‘‘ I saw she was a stranger, and I like to give 
a good impression of our church.’”? That was the first 
time I had heard such a remark in any church I visited. 
The usher here took me to a pew one-third from the 
front on the right side of the centre aisle. The lady 
who acted as guide was the only one I found friendly in 
the Monumental Church. 


“Wouldn’t You Like to Sit pretty high up, ma’am?”’ 
asked the usher at an evening service at the First Baptist 
Church. He seemed to be doing his utmost to seat 
comms comfortably. I found myself in the tenth pew 
rom the front. The members of the congregation were 
visiting pleasantly with each other all about me. No 
one included me in the visiting. 


I Saw No Ushers at the Evening Service at Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. In the vestibule hung signs: ‘‘ All 
seats free at night.’’ When I left a man came to me in 
the vestibule. ‘‘ This is the most historic church in 
Richmond,”’ he said, and then went on to give me a 
little history of the church. He gave me a pressing 
invitation to come again whenever I visited Richmond. 
This was the second extended conversation I had in 
Richmond churches. 


At the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church an usher 
asked me if I did not wish to ‘‘ sit higher’? when I 
entered. During the service a man handed me a hymn- 
book, and this ended the attentions showered upon me 


in this church. No one at all noticed me as I walked 
down the aisle and left the church. 


I Found a Seat Without the Help of an Usher at the 
Grace Street Presbyterian Church evening service. 
After the benediction I watched the congregation say 
‘* Good-evening ’’ to each other and pass me by. The 
minister came down the centre aisle, talking here and 
there. He seemed to keep an eye on me, but I had no 
idea he would come to me and speak, since so few min- 
isters had done so. But I was mistaken. Not only did 
he actually come to me and shake hands, but he was 
‘* mighty glad ’’ to see me and showed it. He found out 
I was a Stranger and asked me to ‘‘ look around.’’ The 
minister himself became my guide and pointed out the 
windows of green and yellowish glass and described 
how prettily the light shone through them in the daytime. 
We talked of the decorated walls, but it did not matter 
what we talked about so long as we talked. 1 was alone 
in a city where I knew no one, and it was good to feel 
here was a bond of friendship, and, | tell you, my foot- 
steps kept time to his parting words as | went to my 
hotel: ‘‘ Well, the Lord go with you. Come and 
worship with us if you come to Richmond again.”’ 

It was the most cordial reception, the most feeling 
benediction I received from any minister, and I had been 
in one hundred and twenty-seven churches in the dif- 
ferent cities [| had visited. I did not wish to run the risk 
of spoiling my impressions of Richmond churches, and 
having visited thirteen I made this my last. 


1 Can Frankly Say that I found all the Richmond ushers 
kind and cordial, more so than in any other city. 
Persons spoke to me in four churches. Only two min- 
isters spoke to me, but, oh, how warm yet are the words 
of one of them, the Reverend Jere Witherspoon, D. D., 
of Grace Street Presbyterian Church! In nine churches 
out of the thirteen, save for the ushers, I was ignored. 


| End My Trip in Philadelphia 


I was Now Anxious to see what treatment would be 
accorded me in the churches of Philadelphia—the City 
of Brotherly Love —and, I fancy, so were my editors! 
I made up my mind I should give Philadelphia a pretty 
fair test, and thus selected twenty-three churches. 





The Sum Total of 
My Experiences in 150 Churches 


HAD now visited exactly one hundred and 
fifty churches—thirty-eight in New York 

and Brooklyn; twenty-four in Boston; eleven 
in Cleveland; eleven in Chicago; ten in St. 
Louis; nine in Cincinnati; eleven in Charleston; 
thirteen in Richmond; and twenty-three in 
Philadelphia. 

My editors now said, “Enough,” and I felt so, 
too. For, if | was a sadder woman, at least | 
was a wiser one. The sum total of my experi- 
ences was, to me at least, not a pleasant one. 

In one hundred and fifty churches, thirteen 
pastors had spoken to me, and only seven volun- 
tarily! Not a single minister had come and 
greeted the stranger first. In every case 1 waited 
until the congregation passed out. 

I was left to find my own seat in sixty-nine 
churches. And in the one hundred and fifty 
churches fifty-four persons in all had spoken a 
word to me, and that only in thirty-one churches! 

In one hundred and nineteen churches | had 
been practically ignored! 

With that I had to be content as the work of 
weeks and months to find a warm and welcome 
spot somewhere for *‘a stranger in the church”’! 











I Arrived Rather Early for my experience in my first 
Philadelphia church, the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
and only a few of the congregation had arrived. Some 
men were talking in the rear of the auditorium, but they 
paid no attention to me. I stood a long while, and 
finally asked a woman if I could take any seat. 
‘*Why,’’ she said, ‘‘ if you want a seat, sit in the rear 
pews until the ushers come, then tell them that you want 
a seat.’’ Isat while several went back and forth from 
the rear of the church to the pulpit, but no one seemed 
to know I was there. 


I was Standing Inside the Door at the First Unitarian 
Church at a morning service. Three women near me 
were discussing the seating of strangers. One was 
speaking in loud tones. ‘‘ Now,”’’ she said, ‘‘ there are 
two vacant seats in my pew. I will just say that they 
can be shown there. I think that is what we should do. 
We ought to make them more welcome. I think it is a 
shame, the way they are put back where they cannot see 
orhear. There,’’ she continued, ‘‘ isa lady, a stranger.’’ 
She did not come forward and greet me herself, but she 
went to the janitor, pointed me out and said something 
to him. He came to me: ‘‘ Would you like a seat?’’ 
he said. He took me to the fifth pew from the front on 
the right aisle, asking me to ‘‘ please sit clear in,’’ so 
others could be seated there. I could not tell whether 
or not this pew belonged to the lady who was advocat- 
ing the cause of strangers, but I like to think it did. 


On One Door of Saint James’s Episcopal Church was a 
card telling visitors to go to another entrance, where 
seats would be shown them. On the vestibule doors in 
this entrance was: ‘‘ Visitors are requested to apply to 
the verger, who will be glad to accommodate them with 
seats.’’ Inside, the verger told me to take a seat at the 
extreme rear and after a while he would come and show 
me another. Others, strangers, too, probably, sat in 
these seats. He took many of these to seats farther 
forward, but it was twenty-five minutes past eleven 
o’clock--and I had entered at five minutes before eleven 
— when the verger came and again asked me if I wished a 
seat. No further attention was paid to me here. 


There were No Ushers at an afternoon service I 
attended at Christ Episcopal Church, but a gentleman 
came forward and handed me a leaflet with the order of 
service on it. Otherwise, no one apparently saw me 
here: no one spoke to me. 


| Found Myself a Seat in the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, although there were ushers standing at the door 
when I went in. After the benediction the minister 
immediately disappeared. I went to the middle of the 
centre aisle and watched the congregation file past. 
The members hardly stopped, but kept right on moving 
out. Ido not believe it took five minutes to empty the 
church. The pastor did not reappear. Many looked 
at me in passing, but no one spoke or even smiled at me. 
In a very few minutes I had the church all to myself. I 
stood in the vestibule, where I found some of the mem- 
bers lingered. No one noticed me. 


I was Again My Own Usher at the Bethany Presbyte- 
rian Church, and I also found my own way out. No 
one noticed me in this church. 


It was Early When I Reached the Belmont Avenue 
Baptist Church, and a song service was going on. The 
usher motioned to a chair, the third from the rear on the 
left side, saying: ‘‘Sit there, please.’’ There were 
many empty pews forward. After the regular meeting 
there was an evangelical meeting in a side room. One 
woman said: ‘‘Go in, won’t you?’’ The pastor went 
by me time and again, shaking hands and urging people 
to stay for the after-meeting. There were about fifty of 
us in the small room. No one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to me. I was determined this pastor should speak 
to me if I had to remain there until morning, since he 
had talked so strongly about seeking out souls. It was 
five minutes after ten o’clock, and I had been in the 
church two hours and twenty minutes, when the room 
was empty save for the two of us—he and I. Then he 
saw me. I stood under the chandelier, in its full light. 
‘*Good-evening, sister,’’ he said. ‘Are youa Christian? 
What church do you belong to? Well, come in when- 
ever you feel like it.”” Three short sentences and off 
he flew. I had waited over two hours for this greeting. 


There were No Ushers at Christ Church Chapel, where 
I attended a vesper service. I selected my own seat, 
and left the church in a mantle of perfect silence. 


At the Vesper Service at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity there were no ushers — at least, I did not see any. 
After the recessional the rector did not reappear from 
the vestry. The congregation did not linger, but passed 
out slowly and quietly. I waited until I was the very 
last to leave. No one spoke to me. 


At the Fifth Baptist Church the usher escorted me to 
the sixth pew from the front on the left of the centre 
aisle. No one spoke to me when I left. 


An Usher Found Me a Place in one of the rear pews 
at the Spring Garden Methodist Episcopal Church. At 
the close of the service there was a sort of jubilee, every 
one greeting every one else. I went to the centre aisle 
and watched the progress of the minister from the pulpit 
to the rear-centre door, where, according to the church 
bulletin, he welcomes the opportunity of greeting mem- 
bers and visitors. He went from side to side of the 
aisle, shaking hands. I thought it would be impossible 
for him to miss me, but he did. He shook hands with 
a young lady in the pew in front of me, then before he 
could reach me darted across the aisle and on to the 
door, where he shook hands with scores. Two ladies 
stopped directly by my side, one of them half-way in my 
pew. They talked to each other, but did not look at 
me nor speak to me. I was in the full light, yet no 
one seemed to be aware of my presence. Soon the 
minister came back and was right by my side as a young 
man asked him the subject of his next Sunday evening’s 
talk. The minister looked at me, but did not speak. I 
waited patiently for some one to show some signs of the 
cordiality for which Philadelphia is famous, but I had to 
give up and leave without a word from a person there. 


A Verger at Saint Stephen’s Episcopal Church motioned 
me to take any seat I chose. At the close of service I 
stood about unnoticed until the church was empty. No 
one took any apparent interest in me in the slightest 
way. I joined a group of members talking over church 
affairs, but to them I was apparently invisible. 


At the Fortieth Street Methodist Episcopal Church I 
selected my own seat. When I left no one seemed to 
realize the fact that a stranger was passing out. 


An Usher at the New Tabernacle Baptist Church took 
me to a pew on the left side of the centre aisle. After- 
ward I went back, where I was surrounded by a group 
of church members. I ‘‘hung around’’ with the others, 
but no one said ‘‘Good-evening”’ or noticed me. Yet 
in the pamphlet for that day I read: ‘Readers of the 
‘Reminder’ are invited to be present and to aid in bring- 
ing the people to the services.”’ 


At the Church of the Saviour an usher half-way down 
the aisle waved his hand at me, and I went forward. 
‘*Right in here, right in here,’’ he said crossly. Soon 
I told him I would prefer a seat farther back. ‘‘ Well, 
you can’t go forward,”’ he said. I explained that I 
asked to go back, not forward. He glared at me: that 
was all. He was the only one I had any conversation 
with here. The congregation went its way after service 
and I went mine. 


The Congregation Left Saint Clement’s Episcopal 
Church in a quiet, orderly fashion. There was a little 
visiting, not much. A priest stood at each rear door 
and shook hands with the people filing past, seeming 
to know each personally. No one in the congregation 
noticed me or spoke. I waited until I was practically 
the last of the congregation to leave my pew. As I 
passed the priest at the left door he put forth his hand 
and smiled a quiet, cordial smile: ‘‘Good-evening,”’ 
he said. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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“*1 Will Improvise for You a Moonlight Sonata. You Shall be its Inspiration’” 


ZOTHER, Mother! how can I bear it, never to see, never 
again to read the music he has written ?— blind, blind 
forevermore!’’ With a cry the girl fell upon her knees, 
and buried her face in her mother’s lap. 

‘* My baby; my little one!”’ were the only words the 
mother breathed, but in her heart, with David of old, she 
cried in anguish: ‘‘ Would God I could die for thee!’’ 

Little by little the child—she was scarcely seventeen 

d —grew calmer. Exhausted by the vehemence of her 
grief the sobbing cries became fainter, until she lay motionless, save for 
an occasional tremulous, quick-catching breath. 

The daylight faded into early twilight, and still mother and daughter did 
not move. In those crucial moments they were facing the new problem of 
their lives, and drawing from an unseen power strength to meet and master 
a seemingly overwhelming sorrow. 

For many weeks this dark cloud had overshadowed them, but today all 
they had feared had come upon them. 

‘*Do you remember,’’ came in low tones, ‘‘ it was this very week you 
were to see the ‘master, and ask if he would take me for his pupil?” A 
pressure of the hand was the reply. ‘‘ Now that can never be.”” Then, as 
a tear dropped from her mother’s cheek upon her hand, the girl started, 
crying almost joyously, ‘‘ But I have seen him — nothing can ever take that 
from me. Think what that will always mean, even if I have not spoken to 
him. Why, I can see him now ’’ —and excitedly the girl stood up—‘‘ see 
him just as he looked the day he directed the last concert. That splendid 
head, those deep-set eyes, one instant filled with fury, the next with tender- 
ness. Can you not hear it—that immortal symphony which he has never 
heard with outward ears? 





Allegro con brio. 
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“Ah! little did I think that day how soon Fate would knock at my door, 
and snatch all my plans, ambitions —fondest hopes ’ and the gold- 
crowned head drooped sadly. ‘‘ No, no, I am not crying, my tears have 
all been shed ; I feel through this affliction I can better comprehend what 
he has borne these many years — understand beyond others what deafness 
means to a musician. Oh, dearest comforter,’’ and the girl threw her arms 
about her mother, drawing her closer, ‘‘ now I can tell you all, tell you what 
his music has mean to me since I have known what music meant; how it 
draws my very soul to his. There is no shame, my mother, in my telling 
this to you, for being blind I never can be just like other girls, and you must 
be to me husband, children, mother —all.”’ 





oor 
When Grief, the terrible one, enters the door the strongest are shaken, 
the bravest quail —all shrink from the unwelcome guest. Days and weeks 


go by, and still he stays, and slowly the lesson is learned, that the intruder 
can never be driven away, and only by the readjustment of one’s life can 
power be gained to bear his presence. 

The blow which had fallen upon her child struck to the mother’s heart, 
and pierced it as with a thousand arrows. Only by mothers can this mother’s 
griet be measured. Every phase of passionate rebellion was hers, fought 
and conquered only in the midnight loneliness of her sleepless hours. Over 
and over the woman lived the years of her child’s life, murmuring: ‘‘ She 
was sent to save me from despair the time her father died, and through 
poverty and struggle she was my one joy.’’ Then a faint smile would come 
and she would whisper: ‘‘ It was the summer she was seven that she could 
play from memory the ‘ Bagatelles.’ Each year how tall and fair she grew, 
always loving, but her one desire to which she gave everything —time, 
thought, her very self —was to be worthy to interpret the master’s music.” 
Then bitterly this poor human heart would cry : ‘‘ Now all isended. Why 
could it not have been my faded, useless eyes that closed, and not hers, 
with all life’s promises before them ?’’ 


As the weeks went by the exaltation of sorrow, as it might be called, 
faded, and left the blind girl listless, weary, struggling when with her mother 
for a cheerfulness which did not for one instant deceive the eyes of Love. 
They know not Jove who say that '‘ Love is blind’’—nay, nothing makes 
the eyes so keen as love. By its power virtues shine with a resplendent 
light, and faults, while seen, are hidden from unfriendly criticism, till love 
so changes them that they become the very gold of character. 

With sinking heart, day by day the woman marked the increased pallor 
of the girl’s face : the feebleness with which she groped her way. The one 
hour of the day in which she seemed her former self was at dusk, when, 
seated at her loved instrument, all her despairing longings were voiced in 
exquisite harmonies. 

‘*She cannot live and bear this long,’ 
she listened outside the door. 

It was one glorious evening, when the unusually long pause which followed 
this most beautiful of adagios told of the struggle being waged within. 


the mother would whisper, as 
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Suddenly the woman stood erect, the tears not dried upon her cheek, but 
a new light in her eyes, and a firm resolve irradiating her face — ‘* Yes, that 
will help, and that only ; tomorrow I will go to him.” 

It was nearly the close of the following long summer day when, in 
answer to a low knock, an elderly woman opéned the door of one of the 
seemingly endless apartments which lined each side of the narrow, dark street. 

‘*The master is out, but you can wait; he will soon come,”’ said the 
housekeeper as she disappeared. 

Almost timidly the visitor sat down in the cheerless room, near a table, 
dusty and disordered, strewn with manuscript, on top of which lay a slate 
and pencil. As the woman's eyes fell upon this she exclaimed inaudibly, 
taking up the pencil: ‘‘This is the better way —I will write it all and go; 
he will not need my presence; it will be easier for us both if he reads it b 
himself. He has known grief and 1 Cee and as heart answeret 
to heart, so will he respond to what I ask.”’ 

** Revered Master : 

‘1 am unknown to you, and so my name would count for nothing. I come 

to you out of the depths of my great need, as one stricken human soul cries to 

the one on earth who can comprehend and help, and yet I plead not for 

myself, but for one dearer than life—my child. 
‘How can I make you understand that you and your music have been through 

all the years of her young girlhood almost as the breath of her, life? The consum- 

mation of all her tireless work was to become your pupil. This star of hope 

which guided her for years has sunk in blackest night, for now she is blind—hope- 
lessly blind. Daily I see her grow weaker, the spring of action, of desire, broken, 

and I know unless some stimulus is given she will slip forever from my arms. , 

‘You, and you only, can make her feel there is something still for her to do for 
music. Each night at twilight she sits for hours and plays what you have written. 
‘Would it be asking too great a gift if on one of your nightly wanderings you 
should pass a little house, but three doors from where your nephew Carl has 
lived, and should hear your own familiar music, you would stop and enter, speak 
and give to my blind, ‘griefstricken child, from out of your deep experience, 

courage to bear her lot? , 

‘*She knows nothing of my visit to your room, nor of this letter, written by her 
mother.” 

Again and again by the fast-fading daylight the master read this mother’s 
cry for help, and the written words seemed to bring before him every harsh, 
untoward circumstance of his own life. He saw himself a little boy, dragged 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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The Love She Gave Him 


A Story of an Engaged Girl’s Strange Dilemma: By Lucia Chamberlain 


ELL, it’s all over!”’ 
‘**Oh, Fanny, you 
haven't refused him !’’ 


‘* Refused him? After all 
these months, while he has been 
blowing hot and cold, and won- 
dering if he dared? My 
dear Dora, it’s to be an- 
nounced tomorrow.’’ 

** But I thought he was 
tease madly in love with you 

all along?’’ 

‘*Why, so he was,’’ 
said the slim, blond 
beauty ; ‘‘ that was just 

thetrouble. Hehatedsoto ownupto it! Though when 
I finally made him I must say he did it handsomely.’’ 

Dora squeezed her friend’s arm. ‘‘ He is magnificent! 
And then, what luck that the man you've fallen in love 
with happens to have money !”’ : 

** Mercy, child, I couldn’t have afforded to fall in love 
with him if he hadn’t. Don’t shake your head at me, 
Dora! You don’t know how nasty it is to be poor!”’ 

She glanced from the opera box out over the glitter- 
ing crowd and then down at her own unelaborate dress. 

**T adore beautiful my =f she sighed, ‘‘ and yet I’ve 
never had any—this is the only jewel I ever owned.’’ 
She held up a slender finger on which glowed a single 
ruby like a drop of blood. 

‘* But now you will have lots just as fine,’’ said Dora 
lightly. ‘‘ Rodney Stone is a lucky fellow! Where is 
he? I’m dying to congratulate him.”’ 

‘* He isn’t here. He had another engagement.’’ 

** Why didn’t he break it?”’ 

‘* He threatened to, but I made him keep it.”’ 

‘* Fan, you queer creature! If I were in love with a 
man I wouldn’t be happy if he were out of my sight.’’ 

‘* Yes, my dear, you would take one last evening to 
tell your friend about it. Tomorrow it will be out, and 
we will be asked everywhere together, and congratulated 
until we are bored to death, and all the old cats will tell 
me how lucky I am, and wonder behind my back what 
he can see in me! Of course, I am lucky,’’ she went on 
more thoughtfully. ‘* He is awfully generous; I believe 
he would give me the head off his shoulders if I asked 
for it. And I will give him as much as most women 
give. I give him beauty — which is why he loves me — 
and a proper figure for the foot of his table, and a 
mainspring to the machinery of his ménage ——’’ 

‘* And your love,”’ said Dora gently. 

Frances turned toward her triend with a peculiar 
expression on her handsome face. ‘‘ Well, I give him 
a very good imitation,’’ she said slowly. 

A slight movement behind them startled both. 
Frances looked hastily over her shoulder. There was 
no one else in the box, and the curtains in the back hung 
motionless. _ Rising, she drew them aside, but the little 
entry was empty. ‘‘ It must have been the people com- 
ing into the next box,’’ she thought, and forgot it. 

eat. 

Frances Fay awoke the next morning with an uneasy 
conscience. She wondered if she had said too much to 
Dora last night. Since she was pretending to Rodney 
to be in love with him it might have been better to 
pretend to every one. Yet it had been a relief to tell 
some one the truth, and of course Dora was perfectly 
safe. Still she wished she had not been quite so flippant. 
‘*T give him a very good imitation!’’—it sounded so 
cold-blooded put into words. Yet it had not been in- 
tentionally cold-blooded. If she had been in love with 
some one else—but she hid never been in love with 
any one; and it had been exciting, capturing the big, 
obstinate man, so that she had been pledged to pretend 
for the rest of her life before she fairly realized it. Yet 
underneath she was conscious that her real reason was 
the knowledge that if she had told Rod she did not love 
him he wouldn’t have asked her to marry him. But she 
had to marry him. It was all very well for girls with 
money to think about love; but when you were so poor 
what were you to do? 

She read the announcement of her engagement in the 
morning papers, and the phrase ‘‘ love match ”’ irritated 
her. By noon flowers, notes, telegrams and telephone 
messages began to arrive. She penned hasty acknowl- 
edgments, meaning to post them later, and then threw 
the notes into the waste-basket. The flowers she gave to 
the maid to arrange. 

Late in the afternoon Dora came, but before they 
could exchange question or explanation a huge florist’s 
box, with Rodne Stone’s card attached, was handed in. 
Frances frowned, but she raised the lid with languid 
interest, and then could not help an exclamation of sur- 
prise, the flowers were so superb. 
shaded from the palest to deepest rose. 
over them with delight. 

** Magnificent !’? she murmured, and took the bunch 
in both hands. Something in the texture surprised her. 
She looked quickly at them, ran her finger up one of the 
stalks and touched a petal. 

““Why!”’ she cried, half-laughing, ‘‘ it’s marvelous! ”’ 

** What is it?’’ 

** They’re not real!’’ 

**Oh, no!”’ cried Dora, with horror. 

Frances thrust them upon her friend. ‘‘ Feel them!” 

It was, in truth, an astonishing copy of Nature. The 
stems and fine fringes of leaves were carried out in silk 
of a shade that deceived the eye and a texture that all 
but tricked the touch, while the petals, a delicate velvet, 
were cunningly shaded to cream-white at the calyx. 

_**Oh!” said Dora, touching them with dubious finger- 
tips; and then, raising her eyes to her friend, ‘‘ artificial 
flowers! How queer!” 

**Queer?”” Frances laughed. ‘‘ It’s perfectly delight- 
ful. I didn’t know he could be clever.” 







ORAWN BY 
ANNA GARRETT 


Frances bent 


They were carnations, ° 


‘* I should hate to have such things sent me,”’ said 
Dora quickly. ; 

‘* Oh, you dear! You would like violets. But you 
see, the house is full of those, and I’m sick of them. 
There! I shall hang these by a ribbon on the wall and 
make people guess how they keep fresh without water.’’ 

She stepped back, surveying her arrangement with 
approval. She was indeed pleased with this novel 
tribute of Rodney’s, and secretly curious to know how 
such a whim fond anbenad his mind. Never before had 
he showed a symptom of deviating from the beaten 
track custom had laid down, but the carnations proved 
that he could be original, and to Frances that was the 
most interesting characteristic a person could show. 
She awaited him that evening with an interest which, 
for the first time since she had met him, was in him per- 
sonally, and not in what she could do with him. 

He came late, and she was immediately struck by his 
flurried manner. He met her, and made a motion as if 
he would have taken her in his arms, but then his 
impulse seemed to veer and he only shook hands con- 
strainedly. She noticed that while she was speaking 
his eyes strayed about the room and it occurred to her 
that he might fear that his tribute had not pleased her. 
Mischievously, she bade him pick out his offering from 
the others, and as he looked about, embarrassed by the 
profusion, she led him to the artificial cluster. 


ot 


** You see they have the place of honor,’’ she said. 
He gave her a quick glance, surprised and dubious. 
‘* You like them?”’ 

‘* Oh, better than all the rest! They are delightful.” 

‘* Ah!” he said, with a falling inflection, as if he were 
disappointed. 

** Didn’t you think I would like them?”’ 

‘*T didn’t know. I’m glad you are pleased.’ But 
his words left her with the impression that he was not. 

She did not pursue the subject further, since it seemed 
to annoy him, and she was not used to having men turn 
difficult on her hands. Usually they were too easy to 
manage, and certainly she had had no idea that Rodney 
had mvods. Night before last he had been such an 
ardent lover, and tonight he did not even try to kiss the 
tip of her finger. She had been dreading the thought of 
having to be made love to, but now that he was refrain- 
ing she found herself more piqued than pleased. Her 
instinct prompted her to decoy him out of his sullen 
mood, and she led him into the soberer atmosphere of 
the library, and tried one subject and then another to 
make him forget his uneasy irritation. She asked him 
if the ‘‘stag’’ last night had been amusing, and he 
replied that he had not gone. He had intended to join 
her at the opera, he added, but something had prevented. 
In desperation she spoke of books and called his atten- 
tion to two volumes lying on the table, a favorite edition 
of hers. He remarked that there should be three 
volumes — one was missing. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said with a sigh, ‘‘ it was loaned and lost, 
and I regret it particularly.”’ 

‘*That’s a pity,’’ he said, idly turning the leaves. 
Then, as if an idea suddenly came to him, he looked up 
at her keenly. What piercing dark eyes he had! How 
could she ever have thought him dull! 

He looked carefully at the book again, gave a little 
nod, as if he had settled something with himself, and rose. 
He was going, and it seemed to her that he was going 
too soon. He shook hands and asked if he might drop 
in to tea the following afternoon. 

After he had gone Frances went upstairs much per- 
plexed. What in the world uiled the man? Perhaps he 
wasn’t so much in love as she had supposed, but he was 
such a great, stubborn thing, it was impossible to suppose 
that even she could have made him propose if he hadn’t 
really wanted her. ‘‘ Falling in love!’’ How silly! 
Yet it was suitable enough. People in love were always 
silly! Butshe had not found Rodney silly — certainly not 
tonight, when she had not been able to make him out. 


or 


Late the following afternoon she returned from a 
luncheon, mindful of her appointment with Rodney, to 
find a package awaiting her. It was a book, and as the 
bang 23 | fell away she recognized the third volume of 
that broken edition she had shown him the evening 
before. His card dropped out of the leaves. 

** How thoughtful heis!’’she murmured. ‘‘ I scarcely 
mentioned it, but he remembered, and I did so want the 
edition complete.’’ She turned over a few pages and 
frowned. ‘Then she hastily fluttered over all the leaves 
of the book, amazement and incredulity growing in her 
face. The leaves of the book were blank. From the 
title page to the last cover not one word was printed 
upon them. How— what in the world —— 

A soft knock at the door diverted her attention. 
maid announced Mr. Stone in the reception-room. 

With a little more dignity than usual, the volume in 
her hand, Frances swept in upon him. 

She met him graciously. ‘‘It was delightful of you 
to send me the third volume of my ‘ Clarissa,’’’ she 
said, when they were seated; ‘‘ but, you know, there has 
been such an odd mistake. Instead of the book the 
publishers must have sent me the printer’s dummy.”’ 

His face did not express the surprise she had ex- 
pected as he took the book and skimmed over its blank 
pages. ‘‘ Well, isn’t that all right?’’ he inquired. 

She gazed at him in astonishment. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say you meant to send me this —this thing ?”’ 

** Certainly. Don’t you like it?”’ 

‘** Like it!’’ she echoed indignantly; ‘‘do you think 
me the sort of person who likes only the binding of 
books?’’ 

** Yes, that is what I thought,’ he said, looking at her. 

Rosy with anger she returned his glance. Was the 
man stupid, or, what was worse, a clumsy tease? But 


The 


a gleam in his eyes gave her the maddening feeling that 
somehow it was she who was stupid. 

‘*[’m sorry,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that I can’t stop to tea. 
I came in to tell you that I’m obliged to be out of town 
for a day or two. I shall be back again on Wednesday, 
and perhaps I may see you that evening.”’ 

She told him, cavalierly enough, that she had an 
engagement for Wednesday, but would let him know 
when he might call. 

‘* Very well,’”’ he said ; but he turned again upon the 
threshold. ‘‘ By-the-way, how about the ring? I have 
the measure, but what stones do you prefer?’’ 

His offhand manner put her on her dignity more than 
ever. She answered, indifferently, that she liked rubies. 

‘* T have noticed that,”’ he said, ‘* but you own as fine a 
one as can be bouglhit.’’ 

He took up the hand that wore the jewel, and a curi- 
ously exhilarating little thrill passed over her at his 
touch. He looked at the stone, which was an oblong. 

‘*Do you prefer that shape?’’ he asked. She said 
she did. ‘‘ What is your birthstone?” 

She told him anemerald. _ It was costing her a struggle 
to keep back the tears, and it was with relief that she 
saw him go. 

Nothing so exasperating as that book episode had 
ever happened to her; and his manner throughout their 
meeting had not made it easier. He had offered her a 
gratuitous affront, and had not been ashamed of himself, 
not even embarrassed. Had he become engaged to her 
only to ridicule her? Well, she could pay him back in 
his own coin. She didn’t care a pin what he thought. 


ox 


By the next day she put down the episode of the book 
as a freak of some sort—only, how in the world had 
Rodney happened to indulge in freaks? By Tuesday 
she had begun to wonder how long she had better wait 
before writing to him. On Wednesday came a box, 

She found it at her place at breakfast —a box an inch 
square, and at the thought of what it contained her 
heart beat faster. A girl who can count her jewels — 
‘*one’’— must necessarily be excited at the thought of 
an engagement ring which is the selection of a million- 
aire. But before she opened the box she read the note 
that accompanied it. 

‘*You said you would like an oblong stone,’ he 
wrote. ‘‘I think that diamonds are better than pearls, 
as you see they do not put the emerald out.”’ 

A moment later she saw that he was right. Nothing 
could have put out that great eye of light. But in spite 
of its beauty she felt dissatisfied, for his note seemed dry 
and stiff, not at all the sort of thing a man madly in love 
ought to write. 

Her mother looked over her shoulder at the ring, and 
then at her daughter. ‘‘ You don’t look as happy as 
you should,”’ she said. 

‘* T have great responsibilities,’’ Frances replied. 

She looked at the ring and tried to forget the letter. 
After breakfast she telephoned Dora: ‘‘ Come in to tea, 
and I’ll show you something wonderful’’ ; then went im- 
mediately to acknowledge ring and note. 

But her pen dallied while she tried to adapt the tone 
of her note to the tone of his. She had never seen any- 
thing quite so beautiful as that emerald. ‘‘ You have a 
rival, now, poor dear,’’ she murmured, addressing the 
ruby. She put the two stones side by side; they were 
of equal size and beauty, but the diamonds gave the 
emerald added lustre. As she put the engagement ring 
on her finger again something fell into her pen-tray. 
One of the diamonds had dropped out of the setting. 

‘*Oh, dear!”’ she thought, ‘‘ how horrid!” Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. Now she would have to 
hurry to get the gem reset before Dora came in to see 
it. Without waiting to finish her note she set out for 
the jeweler’s, whose name was inscribed on the box. It 
was the largest and most famous house in the city. 

She went to the head of the jewelry department, ex- 
plained the nature of the accident, and asked to have 
the ring as soon as possible. 

She could have it, he said, that afternoon. 
would send it. But she replied that she would stop for 
it herself. She spent the morning shopping, and when 
she returned to the jeweler’s the sight of the ring, re- 
stored, gave her spirits a little upward leap, but after she 
had declared her satisfaction the clerk hesitated. 

‘* It’s a curious thing,”’ he said, ‘* but that setting 
looked as if it had been tampered with. Have you ever 
sent it anywhere before?’’ 

She looked at him in surprise. 
only given me this morning !”’ 


Or 


It was his turn to be astonished. 
out of your hands?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she declared. ‘‘ It came from this store to 
me, and hasn’t been out of my sight.”’ 

‘* Oh, no, it never came from this store,’’ he said. 

‘* What makes you say that?’’ 

‘** Because, to tell the truth, Miss Fay,’’ he answered, 
**|’m afraid your stone is not genuine.’’ 

She stared at him. ‘‘ Impossible,’’ she gasped. 

‘* It is extraordinary, after what you’ve told me,”’ he 
agreed. ‘‘ But the polisher remarked something odd 
about it, so I examined it myself, and was convinced that 
it was false. However, I took it to the expert, and he 
says there’s no doubt about it.’’ 

What she said to him after that she was not sure, but 
she left the store, holding her head very high, and her 
body very straight. Outwardly she was pale but com- 
posed ; within she was oa fire. After she had got into 
the cab she looked at the box and saw that it had been 
crushed out of shape in her hand. She called to the 
driver to drive fast. Anger and humiliation at the 


They 


‘* Why, no—it was 


‘* And it hasn’t been 
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IX 

3a1SS MUSGRAVE dear freind i got yore bundel 
Px of werk all rite and i will get it all done in 
Time thare is an orful lot of Common sence 
in that bundel and verry little foolishness 

last nite i got a orful scare about 3llen 
hennersy i was down town to taik hoam some 
werk and on My way hoam i saw her comin 
out of a drug stoar with a bottle in her hand i hurryed and 
caught up with her ben byin medisen i ses tryin to be carm 
she had told me she diddent want to liv but i nevver thoght 
it wood come to this 

No it ant medisen exackly she sez and begun to tork of 
somethin els. when we reeched hoam i coaxed her to come 
into My room and then i told her how she mussent ever 
Taik no drugs without the doctors odders ennyway i sez 
give me the bottle for i know the contents ant good for you 

well she sez as she handed it out i dont beleave i was 
goin to use it but the stuff had a kind Of a fassenashen for 
me and i jest wanted to Get aholt of it its peer ox hide of 
hydro Jen 

peer ox hide of hydro i sez as i took the bottle what for 
the lands saik is that 

3llen hung her hed like i had nevvar see her do Befoar 
and she sez its the stuff that cullers yore hare that lovely 
yaller like the demmingstraighters that has got afowl of 
Dinny ive wached her lots of times i wanted to see What 
thare was about her that Enticed Dinny away i know now 








“Mame Ses O Jen What be We 
Agoin to Do Mandy has Invited 
Him to Suppar” 


hy 


Pin Crue en, 


its her hare and i thoght if jest a bottle of this stuff maid so 
much diffrance in my life and Dinnys praps it woodent be 
rong for me to use it to you know pope sez buty draws us 
by a single hare and how much more so if it is a lovely 
Golden one 

did the pope say that i ses 

oO no she ansers it was a man naimed Mr. Pope said it 

but i got Mame to look it up in the Book of coatashens 
afterwoods and ive found it was pope, Alexander, but i 
nevvar told her she was rong one way to make yoreself 
disagreeable is to explane to fokes that they are rong 


oot 


3ilen hennersey i sez you have got the lovelyest softest 
black hare that evvar was and a spontaynious pompeydore 
besides ant you shaimed of Yourself for jest thinkin even 
of putten that foolish colering stuff on it now 3llen i sez 
you taik a little advice from me_ i am 32 and you ant but 
1g why dont you be nice and sensable and let the Man go 
that has forgot about you and taik up with one of the 
othars that is simply craizy about you and moar werthy of 
a womans tendar hart 

Jen she sez as fur as beauxs is cornserned i am 32 and 
you ant but 16 i know a man is frequant moar lovin after 
his affeckshuns has took a vacashen and i feal all the Time 
As if Dinny was comin back to me Me and mother prays 
for it everry night 

then why dont You send werd for him to Come and see 
you we are reckomended to use humen agencys to help 
along our prares and the tellerfone is one of the most 
powarfull human agencys that is known to siance 

no she declaired she woold nevvar do that but she sez i 
reely am sorry that i Passed Dinny 3 times in the Strete 
without spekin or even lookin at him i wooldent 
do that now 

© sez i did you do that 
dinnys folt so it is she sez but i needent have 
done that he lookt as if it maid him fele bad. 
i thoght you dident look at him i sez 

0 do you spose a girl has to look at a man to 
see him she sez. 

i feal orful sorry about 3llens mother for she 
suffars for 3llen she is an orful big woman and 
you cant Help fealin glad thare is so much of her 
she has got a Big hart in propoarshen and she 
is a fine singer she sings only irish songs that 
she lernt she sez off of her Man him thats dead 
& gone we oll love to here her she chucks 
back her hed, puts her hands on her nees and 
sings with all her mite and mane, larfin and 
kepin time by poundin her fete On the floar 
our Iaveryte peace is something like this _ if all 
the young Girls was rushes agrowin then all the 
yung min wood Get sithes and go mowin 

then the koruss sounds like Ohone and Mush- 
lackin awhackin ohone ohone and mushlackin 
awhackin ohone, and when she comes to that 
part she sings all the louder and whacks her nee 
and pounds the floar till you think it is agoin 
threw and you are havin sech a good time you 
dont cair if itis in fack you are so exsited you 
kind of Wish it wood and in the last Verce 
everryboddy joins in. They cant help it even if 
They nevvar sung befoar thay have got to then. 
1 ant evvar sene the man or woman that coold 


i thoght it was all 








“Who in All Creeashen but Our Minnistar— 
a Sollem Lookin Man [fhogh He Dont 
Mene No Harm by It” 





set still or Silant while she sung thet koruss it puts the 
old Nick into you and yop forget all yore trubbles and 
all you think of is youve got to maik all the noise thare 
is and she does it without lettin her Pipe go out 
She is a perfeck lady 
Yore true freind 
JENNIE ALLEN 


Xx 


Miss Musgrave dear freind i calkilated to get your work 
all dun today but somethin ockurrd last nite that kep me 
from werkin for a cupple of ours i Might as well tell you 
About it and Then you will understan 

just befoar suppar abot haf past 5 thare was considdable 
of a rumpus goin on in the settin room sis was settin along 
side of me gougen out appels for sarce and sayin ovar to 
me her Peace that she is goin to speke in a Be ¥ ta she 
has wrote it orf for me but i know it by hart Soi am goin 
to forrard it To you in this letter You can see what a 
nice riter she is she rites the vertigo hand and it is good 
and plane thogh not Fansy 

the yung ones was Playin injun and was yellin and 
rampagin round so that sis had to hollar her peace orful 
loud or Els i coodent here her Mame and Mandy was 
gettin suppar reddy in the kitchen and about this time 
thare was quite of a misundarstandin goin on about Mandy 
putten 2 aigs in the flap jacks when the rool diddent only 

call for 1. Mandy has to be called down quite fre- 
quant for jest sech vierlasizens espeshelly when oll 
the hens apperes to be orf dooty and the price of aigs 
has riz to sublime hites a duzzen, but sometimes Mandy 
sticks to close to the rool and one mornin when she 
was cookin some tappy ochre pudden she squnched 
rite down in a chare by the stove and diddent moove 
a mussel till Mame ealted out ar you takin yore nites 
rest in advants then she sez no i am simply follerin 
the derekshens of the book, do not ster while it is 
boilin, simply is good-ses Mame 
Bub the one Mr. Spinney calls hub-Bub was a 
injun cheef and had on a blankit and a fethar dustar 
on his hed and a nuther tribe was fitin agenst his when 
thare come a nock to the dore sis opened it, and who 
in all creeashen shood stand thare but our minnistar 
- Mr. Oglevie. sis sed walk rite in like a little lady and 
take a sete not notissing that thare want no sete for 
him the chares all being terned up for wig warms but 
he bottemed one up for himself and set down. he is 
kind of a sollem lookin man thogh he dont mene no 
harm in the werld By it and out clared the yung ones 
quicker than a wink to the kichen. he 
inquiered if we was having a childrens 
partey, you see they kited round so quick 
and lively they appered moar numerus 
than thay ackchelly was 
i sez no its only Our littel ones but thay 
are quite playfull at times, so i see he ses 
i knew Mame and Mandy knew he was hear 
because i see Mandys eye at the crack of the 
dore but i wanted to give them Time to fix 
themselves up so i ses sis dont you want to 
speke yore new peace for the minnistar, so 
she lade down her nife and clasped her hands 
and sed it clere threw without stoppin once 
then the minister torked reel nice to her and 
told her she Must oll ways do what is rite for 
thare is one that sees everything we do and 
woches oll our commings in and oll our goings 
outand nothin is hid from them do you know 
who that is littel girl 

yes its Mis Ezry Sawyer ses sis 

Mis Ezry Sawyer lives a little ways from us 
and is an orful bissey boddy i knew the min- 
nistar want refurrin to her and i was orful 
ashamed of sis for not knowin what he meant, 
but he looked reel plessent and after he had 
clared his throte and looked out of the winder a minnit or 
two he begun to tell things about his own child Hood 


ox 


bimeby Mame and Mandy come into the settin room 
lookin thare best and was orful supprised to see thare was 
compenny Mame give me the wink and i went into the 
kichen she had put on a red 4 in hand to kivver up 2 
buttens that was gorn from her waste and she looked reel 
handsum. she alwers looks the best when thare is com- 
penny and shes got kind of excited one of jims petnaims 
for her is mizzery because he ses she likes compenny i 
went into the kichen and tackled the 2 jorbs of tendin to 
the suppar and kepin the yung ones still it prooved to be 
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“She Follored Me Down 
Stares with a Azalium 
Plant” 


all one becaus to kepe them subdewed i had to give them 
about all the suppar thare was bimeby Mame come out 
actin orful werked up and ses O Jen what be we agoin to 
do Mandy has invited him to suppar and he ses he will 
and she Begun tocry ises now dont you cry ile ficks it oll 
rite, the children has ben to supper and sis can taik them 
to bed so they wont trubble us at the table O she ses if 
they have ben to suppar thare wont be nothin on the table 
and begun to cry oll over agane 

dont you werry about that nor nothin els i will Let you 
know when suppar is reddy go quick rite into the settin 
room, who knows what foolishness Mandy is gettin orf in 
thare it apperes to me that is whare yore dooty lays 


ax 


Then i raced up stares and told oll about it to Mrs. 
hennersy and askt her to lend me some Harty vittles if 
she had enny on hand she was tikled to deth to Help out 


becaus i had nevvar borrered nothin of her befoar and so 
was 3llen 3llen was settin by the winder in the twy lite 
lookin white and lonesome, but you had ort to see how 
she spryed round soon is she Saw i needed help, she 
follored me down Stares with a azalium plant and put it 


PR.GAvaen.. 


“I Passed Dinny 3 Times in the Strete Without Spekin or Even Lookin at Him” 


on the middle of The suppar table then she took:a broom 
and swep up and put a screne in front of the cookin stove 
That had roses and cubebs painted on it 

After that she flew up stares while the pop ovars was 
bakin and fetched down 2 big pickshers to hang on the woll 
to kivver up some Bad lookin spots one was a basket of 
butifull fruite of oll kinds and the other wos colled venuss 
risin from the ses this One had ben giv to Mrs. hennersy by a 
diseased freind and she thoght the werld of it, but venuss was 
cloathed kind of skanty for this climet so she had cut out a 
costoom out of a Fashen plate and paisted it on her figger 
so nice and neet that it looked like it had all Ways ben thare 
the muff in her hand Looked as nachel as life I remembar 
dinny framed it up fer her agane after She rectified it. 

while 3llen was rasslin round brite and ex- 
sited jim come in he looked round the room 
where be i he ses this dont apere to be our house 

i told him to quit foolin and to buck in and 
help coarse he notissed the change in 3llen and 
ses how do yer do miss hennersy when did 
you get back among us, then, she sarsed him 
back and Seamed jest like old Times she 
was putten a azalium fiower into his butten 
hoal when the doar opened and in walked Mr. 
Spinney. He looked orful thin and tiered but 
britened up when he saw her i wish some- 
thing like that wood happen to me he ses. 

i invighted him to Stay to suppar but he ses 
no i cant but it smells and it looks orful good 
and he Went orf up them 2 flites of stares to 
his Lonely room with No cherefull voice to 
grete him or smooth his burnin brow and like as 
not the thenomettar somewheres round 38 or 40 

when everything was reddy 3llen gave me A 
hug and wisht me good luck and skipt up her 
I flite of stares, i ses jim do you spose there 
will ever be ennything between Them. nothin 
i gess he ses but a floar same as thare is now, 
but i want thinkin of arketexcher 

i was orful proud When i went to the settin 
room doar and ses plese walk rite out Tosuppar 
we had stake fride potaters appel sarce hot 
pop ovars appel and custard pie tea and coffy 
and ice creme and doe nuts the ice creme was 
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“The Boys Yelled as | Climbed the Stile: ‘Oh, Her Mother 
Gits Her Ixamples; Who Ever Heard of the Like?’” 





“I Had Stood There but a Moment, Gazing Out on the 





Beauly of the Night, When Something Fell” 


“Finally | Sank Down on the Doorstep, a Little Heap of 
Misery, Resolved to Die There” 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss 


S A CHILD I seldom suffered from jealousy. 1 was 
a happy, self-centred youngster, intent upon 
making my drearms come true, wooing the mood 


with persistence and coaxing the subjective mind to 
essert itself against the ‘‘ not being’’ and produce for 
me a world tull of beautiful things that grown folk 
sometimes tactlessly insisted were not in the landscape. 
1 had little time for melancholy or discontent. But I 
was taught when a baby to begin making my own world. 

My little mother, with her curly, brown hair, and big, 
bright, violet-tinted eyes, was a heroine —one of life’s 
heroines, who endured proudly, coldly, stanchly to the 
end. She was a lady of quality, and ladies of quality are 
none too numerous in this mediocre world. I cannot say 
that I wholly believe in her quiet way of enduring, but | 
do heartily approve her method of ignoring privations 
and of living on a broad intellectual scale among very 
common, discouraging surroundings. We were very 
poor. And in her terror lest by some means she might 
inadvertently seem to cringe to richer people, or to sink 
to the level of commoner ones, she preserved a quiet 
aloofness that won for her sometimes the name of being 
cold, critical, difficult to understand. 

She was a trifle difficult to understand because she 
knew things so well and took it for granted you did ; 
so if you did not watch and ask her now and then to 
explain a little you might get lost. At least grown folk 
might. There was never any danger of achild’s misunder- 
standing her, because she knew that children did not 
know things, and she was never too busy, nor too ill — 
and she was very often ill—to stop and explain. And 
when she explained once you knew. And after you grew 
to be a woman you wished that you had asked her oftener, 
or taken more to heart the things she told you. 


WELL Remember the First Intimation I got that home 

folk were not exactly ‘* in the push’”’ with the class of 
society I desired to be popular in. I was sent to the 
public schools. Now it is a great change in the life of a 
little girl who has been gently taught at home to read and 
write a little to be suddenly transplanted to a noisy school- 
room, full of strange girls and rough, staring boys. Boys 
were a great mystery in my life. I had no brothers. | 
was advanced quite beyond the primary. A little girl 
who could read ‘‘ Lazy Sheep, Pray Tell Me Why,” 
with excellent intonation was surely fit for the intermedi- 
ate. But figures were my stumbling-block. Language 
was easy. Did I not already know about grammar, 
even a bit of Latin grammar? History was not a blank, 
for, of course I knew that ‘‘ In fourteen hundred and 
ninety-two Columbus sailed o’er the ocean blue,’’ also, 
that ‘‘ Cortez came with sword and flame, and at a blow 
proud Mexico was humbled in the dust.’’ Then, to be 
sure, I knew about the Liberty Bell, and the Boston 
Tea Party, and Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. My 
mother remembered the Mexican War. And my grand- 
father was a Captain in the War of 1812. I knew that 
by his old blue overcoat with brass buttons. And the 
War — it was just the War then, too recent and terrible 
to be designated or classified with other wars. All little 
girls knew these things — but they didn’t all cry and get 
boys’ fingers crooked at them when they read ‘‘ Into the 
ward with its whitewashed walls,” as I did. 


LIKED These Tears Better, However, than those I shed 

over subtraction, and later, when we came to miscel- 
laneous problems involving reasoning and long calcula- 
tions of multiplication and division, I really cannot 
describe my despair. But there was always a remedy 
for any trouble: I took the problems home to my 
mother. She wrestled with me and tried to explain — 
but it was of no use. I couldn’t get them. 

When my mother found out that I couldn’t work 
the problems and would be ‘‘turned back”’ if I did 
not produce them, worked out on my slate, she did 
what all mothers do in such desperate cases— worked 
them herself. I appeared at school the next morning 
with my slate closely covered with neat, accurate figures. 
I was the centre of attraction for a while. 

The problems were a little hard—even the boys could 
not do them. I loved being the centre of attraction — 
who does not? Suddenly a freckled boy, with a fiery 
red head, paused in his rapid copying. ‘‘ How do you 
know these are right?’’ he asked. We never had 
‘*answers’’ in the book in those days. I flushed up 
a little. ‘‘Say, now, who showed you how to work 
’em? Was it your big sister?’’ But I was prepared to 
meet this by a claim to a higher authority. At least I 
thought it a higher one. ‘* My mother helped me,’’ I 
said. The ugly boy raised a great jeer—‘‘ Oh, come 
on, fellers,’’ he said; ‘‘ I bet they ain’t right — we’d jest 
as well copy hen-scratchin’—yer mother!—why, my 
paw can’t even work ’em!’’ I was so dashed by his 
ridicule and by my own sudden loss of newly-acquired 
prestige that I had no heart to defend my mother’s 
mathematical work, and even later, when the problems 
turned out to be right to the letter, I did not feel relieved, 
and my heart lay like lead in my bosom when the boys 
yelled as I climbed the stile, feeling horribly awkward 
and conspicuous: ‘‘ Oh, her mother gits her ixamples; 
who ever heard of the like?” 





Ox Mother Taught Us Many Things we were to remem- 
ber, among them that it was unladylike to be 
jealous. To covet was to break a commandment, but 
that was not the worst of it. Commandment-breaking 
was mild compared with being common, vulgar, indeli- 
cate. To covet what was one’s neighbors’ was to lower 
one’s standard of good breeding. It was to be greedy 
like a pig. Jealousy then was not admissible. However, 
I have a distinct recollection of an instance or two 
when I forgot every tenet of our family creed. 

I recall an apple of discord which hung directly over 
the orchard path. It was a pippin, large and round, 
with a thick, glossy, golden skin, and no apple in our 


experience had ever been so inaccessible. It was on the 
extreme end of the extremest twig of the longest bough 
of the most difficult tree to climb in the whole orchard. 
Because of these things no other apple had ever seemed 
so well worth having. It was in the new orchard, and 
quite half-way between the two houses in which dwelt 
the two aspirants for the apple. We were not allowed 
to throw sticks at the trees nor to poke at apples with 
poles. Why should we? Was not the piace alive with 
them? No need for us to pine for apples. But we did. 
The boy felt that it was his apple, because it was on his 
father’s farm. I affirmed that it was my grandmother’s 
farm: hence it was her apple. Moreover, she had given 
it to me. The probabilities were that the apple would 
rot on the tree or be eaten by the deadly paroquet we 
had heard the old people tell about. The boy and I 
loved each other, and he was a manly and generous little 
soul, but the apple—what is it about the apple? 


NE Night After the Candle was Blown Out I lay 
awake a long time. The window was open, not 
far from my little bed. I slept on a lounge beside my 
aunt’s bed in the big sitting-room on the ground floor. 
Outside I could see the wonder of the moonlit night. 
It was so white, so peaceful, not even a little girl with a 
guilty conscience could feel afraid. But for some reason 
I could not go to sleep. So 1 got up softly, pushed one 
of the old Windsor chairs under the window, climbed up 
and stood with my elbows on the window-sill; they 
were little square windows, high up from the floor. | 
had stood there but a moment, gazing out on the beauty 
of the night, when something fell, rustling the leaves a 
little and lighting with a soit thud in the orchard path. 
It was the golden apple, the apple of discord! I could 
not see it, it was too far away and in the shadow, but 
I knew by intuition that it was there! 

There in the early morning the boy would find it! He 
had a hateful habit of rising at four and going with his 
father to milk. Suddenly a thought popped into my 
head. Why couldn’t I go and get the apple? I never 
could dare to open the door, the grating key would wake 
my aunt,but here was the window — Open Sesame! and 
without a moment’s hesitation I pulled myself up and 
dropped to the ground. It was a pretty big drop 
for a little girl, but I picked myself up and ran through 
the dewy grass to the path, along the path half-way, and 
there, a duly luminous ball of gold, lay the apple! I 
grasped it. It was larger, rounder, yellower, more beau- 
tiful than [ had dreamed! I ran out into the moonlight 
and heid it up. 


LITTLE Breeze Sighed Through the Grass and I sud- 
denly felt lonesome. Far out on the hills 1 heard 
the sound of a fox chase. Old Drum, my cousin’s dog, 
was giving tongue far ahead of the others. I ran to the 
house, and then, in a flash, it came over me that I was 
locked out! The window, easily accessible on the inside, 
was now far above my head. Then all my sins came 
rushing down upon me. Oh, wicked little girl! It was 
the apple that had led me to do such an unheard-of 
thing, and here I was, locked out of the Eden of security, 
a wanderer on the face of the earth! But I kept the 
apple. I did net call out; it would be too humiliating. 
But I did lean up against the door, my face buried in 
my arm, and sob bitterly. Nobody heard me crying, 
and I wouldn't call. It was like a grandmother and 
mere aunts not to hear my sobs. If my mother were 
inside she would hear them, and then I cried afresh. 
Finally I sank down on the doorstep, a little heap of 
misery, resolved to die there. Perhaps in the morning, 
when they found me, my naughtiness would be forgotten. 
The moon followed the fox chase far over the hills, 
and my cousin, the owner of old Drum, who lived half 
a mile beyond my grandmother’s, tired of following the 
hunt, and, assured again of old Drum’s leadership, was 
taking a short cut home across our place when, passing 
the house, he saw a white figure on the doorstep. Draw- 
ing nearer he discerned a little creature, girl or fairy, her 
curls pillowed on the step, tears on her lashes and a big 
yellow apple clasped to her heart. 

Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro! 

My aunts said they feared the child was a somnambu- 
list. Next day I was sent home to my mother. The 
risk of keeping a somnambulistic child was too great. 
But | did not mind the change. In truth, 1 was longing 
to see my mother, and, besides, was I not a person of 
importance? Cou!d not my sisters retaliate to any bit 
of boasting our playmates indulged in with the remark : 
‘* Well, I guess my sister walks in her sleep!”’ 

As for the apple, I divided it with the boy. He never 
ceased to believe that in my sleep I learned some feat 
of climbing unattainable in my waking hours! 


NOTHER Instance I Recall where the green-eyed mon- 
ster of covetousness entered into my younger days. 

An invitation to a party meant joy and sorrow when 

I was a little girl. To the feminine mind just the invita- 
tion is something. One wants to keep it. It is a little 
token from our world of dreams—a promise of pleasure 
— at least, pleasure is the object, and — well, the pursuit of 
happiness is all our forefathers demanded in summing up 
the inalienable rights of men. When the invitation arrived 
it brought me the well-known conflicting emotions. I 
thought of the pretty house of my little friend—so much 
prettier than ours, garnished and decorated and full of 
delectable odors. There was always a faint mingling of 
some mysterious perfume that clung to the garments 
of the family —we never had perfume; my aunt and 
mother said it was vulgar — and vagrant whitfs of good 
things floating in from the kitchen. Then there was the 
possibility of having a really good time. The fact that I 
frequently came home from children’s parties a little 
dejected might not mean that I would always do so. 
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XXl 


PYHERE’S not much vibration about this big 
ship,’’ observed Mrs. Anthony Robeson to 
her friends, ‘‘ but that slight rhythmic under- 
pulse seems to reiterate one phrase very 
distinctly: ‘Going home—going home— 
going home!’”’ 

‘* To me,”’ said Dr. Roger Barnes, trom 
the depths of a steamer-chair where he lay stretched in the 
sun, an open novel which he was too indolent to read lying 
face downward in his lap, ‘‘ it unremittingly suggests, ‘Go 
to work—go to work—go to work!’” 

‘* The wise old boat has a different voice for us all, 
evidently,’’ remarked Anthony. ‘‘ Now, my particular 
admonition is a natural one under the circumstances: 
‘Hurry #p-—hurry #/— hurry «p/’ But what I’m interested 
to know is the particular sentiment this speaking vibration 
vociferates in the ears of our young people. Webb——”’ 
Robeson glanced in that young man’s direction. 

The Lieutenant turned from his place by the rail, where 
he was watching through a glass a distant, passing steamer. 
He shook his head. ‘‘ I’m afraid I’m lacking in imagina- 
tion,’ he said. But there was a gleam in his eye which 
told another story. 

‘* Not proven,’’ drawled the Doctor. ‘‘ Miss Diantha?”’ 

‘* Why should we all be put in the witness-box ?’’ in- 
quired Diantha saucily. She pulled off her little steamer- 
cap as she spoke, and swung it toward the ship in the 
offing. ‘* I’m sorry for that boat,’’ she observed commiser- 
atingly. 4‘ It’s headed away from America! You ask 
what tune my thoughts run to? ‘ Oh, say, can you see, by 
the dawn’s early dight?’”’ 

‘* Nine chances to one it’ll be by the dawn’s early light 
that you do see it,’’ prophesied Barnes. ‘‘ According to 
that one of the ship’s officers who deigns to express an 
opinion we shall, under the present conditions of wind and 
weather, dock about eight A. M. on the day after tomorrow. 
Mrs. Juliet Marcy Robeson, will you tell me what there is 
about that statement to make you look at me as if I had 
offered you a handful of gold bonds ?”’ 
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‘* In her mind’s eye,’’ said Juliet’s husband, speaking 
for her, after one glance at the face to whose expression 
the Doctor had called everybody’s attention, ‘‘ she sees, 
about twenty miles north of that dock, an unpretentious 
structure painted white, rambling about over a more or 
less well-kept four-acre lot. It represents to you only a 
chastened example of the art of a reluctant architect, who 
remodeled a little old house — upon paper —to show how 
it should not be done in actuality. To her—and to me— 
it stands for —something we didn’t find in England.’’ 

‘* The only reason for regret at getting home,”’ said Juliet, 
‘‘is that we must leave you all at the same moment. 
Even Diantha plans to desert us at the pier and go home 
with the Barneses.”’ 

‘* With the Barneses! Well—if you had said with 

_The Lieutenant turned around. Robeson glanced at 
him with a comical look. Then Webb sent a telegraphic 
message to Diantha. The girl slightly shook her head, 
then, coloring beautifully, she nodded it. 

‘“We shall be happy,’’ said Lincoln Webb, standing 
suddenly very straight by the rail, and taking off his cap as 
he made his announcement, ‘‘ to have you all meet us at 
Saint John’s Church, on the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
at eleven o’clock. There’s nobody in the world, I think, 
belonging to either of us, to offer any reason why we 
shouldn’t go West together.’’ 

In the murmur of surprise which followed this announce- 
ment, Juliet turned to Webb. ‘‘ I was expecting to have 
Diantha with me for the winter,”’ she said. ‘‘ When did 
you plan this astonishing arrangement ?”’ 

““ When your ship sailed last April,” answered Lincoln 
Webb. And looking at his quietly determined face she 
had no doubt that he spoke the truth. Yet she liked him for 
the gentle way in which he added, under his breath and 
tor her ear only, ‘‘ Yet it would have been small use making 
plans if the little girl there had chosen to knock them all 
over. I haven’t yet got past wondering why she didn’t!”’ 


” 
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I’m sorry to say good-by,’”’ mused Juliet, looking back 
through the carriage window as long as she could see her 
Iriends, whom she was leaving at the pier, the Robesons 
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having somehow been able to make shorter work of the 
customs than the others. ‘‘ We’ve been together so long 
we seem like one family. I shall miss littke Di moré than 
anybody. And yet, somehow, I’m rather glad we are 
going home quite by ourselves. I believe I’m willing to be 
nobody’s hostess tonight.’’ 

‘* It certainly does seem desirable—just by way of 
variety. By rights, I ought to go straight to the office, but 
I’m planning to run out to the house with you, have lunch- 
eon and come back. Mr. Henderson won’t expect me 
before afternoon, and I can’t miss enjoying that sense of 
satisfaction I expect to feel in seeing my family safely 
under its own roof again.” 

So they lost no time in getting to the station, and caught 
an earlier train than they had expected. It was barely 
noon—a warm and sunny September noon —when they 
came in sight of home. 

‘* The dear place,’’ murmured Juliet, gazing happily at it, 
as the children, shouting with joy, ran on akead. ‘* How 
did I ever make up my mind to leave it for so long ?’’ 

‘* It does look a jolly spot, doesn’t it? Jollier, by-the- 
way, than it did when Roger and I were staying here alone. 
Jove, how well the lawn and garden show up. Won't it 
be great to get out and see what’s been doing all over the 
place while we’ve been gone?” 

‘* Everything will be fun,’’ exulted Juliet. ‘‘ Hemming 
dishcloths, putting closets in order, attending to the store- 
room shelves—everything that seemed drudgery when I 
came away.”’ 

‘* Of course it will. That’s the particular beauty of 
vacation —it puts one in tune for the every-day tasks. 
Hullo—there’s Mary McKaim— beaming at the door. 
Vl warrant you she has a lunch ready for us that will 
make the best meal the Hotel Cecil ever put up look like 
a beggar’s wayside makeshift !”’ 

As they went up the walk Robeson turned suddenly to 
look at his wife. ‘‘ Do you remember the first time we came 
up this path together ?’’ he asked, and she nodded, smiling. 

‘* | was just thinking of it,’’ she said. 

‘« It was a path, then, literally, and a weedy one, wasn’t 
it? But it led the way to Paradise! And Paradise it’s 
never ceased to be,’’ he added under his breath, as he 
waved his hat, smiling, at good Mary McKaim, hugging 
the children in the doorway. 
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But it was not until evening that the full satisfaction of 
home-coming filled the cup of the Robesons. They had 
known how it would be, and had said to each other, when 
Anthony took up his hat after luncheon —‘‘ Tonight !”’ 

He was late in coming, and the children had been put 
to bed. They had spent the afternoon in exploring 
every nook and corner of their favorite haunts, indoors 
and out, and in exulting over a closetful of old toys, as 
good as new now in their unfamiliarity. Juliet, undressing 
Tony and Annette in the pleasant nursery, had found 
herself breathing a little prayer of thankfulness that dur- 
ing so long an absence nothing had happened to make 
her regret that she had ventured to withdraw them from 
the safe shelter of the home walls. The journey seemed 
to her, now that it was over, one of doubtful expediency 
where children were concerned, and she rejoiced to see 
each bright head laid upon its accustomed pillow, and to 
fee! that the home harbor would see the little ships ride 
there at anchor for a long interval before they should 
again put out to sea. 

She went slowly downstairs after the tired young eyes 
had closed, feeling that sense of pleasant languor which 
is apt to steal over one when any period of special re- 
sponsibility comes to an end, no matter how welcome 
and congenial the experience has been. Home looked 
somehow very spacious and restful, after many months 
in more limited quarters, and the quiet of it, in itself, 
seemed to her a peculiar and satisfying quality, which 
she had not before fully recognized. 

Anthony’s key in the lock sent her flying to meet him. 

‘* Ah, but this is like old times,’’ he rejoiced, looking 
from his wife to the leaping fire in the living-room fire- 
place as he pulled off his gloves and flung them aside 
with his hat. ‘‘ Children in bed? Good. I’m hungry 
as a bear. I’ve lots to tell you, too. Dinner’s waiting, 
I suppose? I’ll run up and refresh; then we'll make a 
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beginning of the sort of evening we haven’t had for two 
or three eternities— eh, Julie?”’ 

She watched him spring up the stairs like an eager 
boy, then turned aside into the dining-room to tell Mary 
McKaim that the hour had arrived for the dinner of that 
capable person’s life—for such, from certain hints, the 
newly-arrived mistress iad learned that it was to be. 

And so it proved. It is doubtful, however — heartily as 
they praised it, and large as was the special recognition 
of it which afterward found its way to swell Miss 
McKaim’s bank account—whether they appreciated it 
as hugely as if they had not been in quite so radiant a 
mood. As Anthony observed, ‘‘Anything would have 
tasted ambrosial tonight, wouldn't it?’’ and Juliet agreed 
that probably anything would. 

When the feast was over they went back to the living- 
room fire. Anthony lit his pipe, and Juliet drew a low chair 
to keep his favorite armchair company on the hearth-rug. 

‘* * Rast—west—hame’s best,’’’ said she with a little 
sigh of comfort. 

‘* No doubt of that. I wish everybody thought so. They 
would —if they had a home and a home-maker like mine.” 

Juliet smiled into the fire. ‘* You’ve always given me 
heaps of credit for my home-making. Yet you don’t under- 
stand at all that it's yourself who makes home possible.’’ 

‘* Myself! Well, that’s good! How do you make 
that out? Beyond furnishing a working basis in the 
matter of cash I fail to see what I contribute— except an 
immense amount of satisfaction in the finished result.” 

‘* That’s exactly what you do contribute—and with- 
out that stimulus I should never be able to do my part.”’ 

‘* Your logic is truly feminine. The result of your 
home-making is my satisfaction— which is the cause of 
the success of your home-making !”’ 
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‘‘It may seem to go around in a circle—yet I contend 
it’s logic, just the same. My wedding-ring also goes 
around in a circle.”’ 

‘* Is that statement supposed to prove your point?” 
Anthony stretched out his arm and took the hand with the 
wedding-ring into his. He gently pushed two or three 
other rings which flashed with jewels away from the small 
gold band they guarded. ‘‘ It’s not worn out yet, is it?”’ 
he observed contentedly, and gave the hand a hearty 
squeeze before he let it go. 

‘* You truly don’t know,” began his wife again, after a 
minute, leaning forward in her chair to sit gazing into the 
fire with her round chin resting between her hands, her 
elbows on her knees—a girlish attitude of thoughtfulness 
which was both characteristic and attractive in a woman 
who retained all the outward aopuenes of girlhood— 
‘* probably you never will know, what it means to your wife 
to have you love your home so enthusiastically. I don’tsay 
much about it, but I want you to know I appreciate it. 
It makes life easy for me—and dear. I couldn’t have 
expected it. Most of the married men I’ve known have 
cared for their homes—more or less. Some have hated 
them — judging by the way they’ve stayed away from them. 
All of them have been quite willing to spend much of their 
spare time in other places. But you—you can hardly be 

riven away from your own chimney corner! ”’ 

‘*T sound like a pussy-cat—or an old house-dog,”’ 
laughed Anthony, stretching out his long legs to the 
blaze and leaning far back in his chair with his hands 
thrust into his pockets, his face upturned, his pipe send- 
ing up little wreaths of fragrant smoke to the ceiling. 
‘*One would think you had difficulty in getting me 
started for the office in the morning, and that I was 
sometimes guilty of cutting things short with the firm, and 
flying out here in a fit of homesickness, to throw myself 
on my bed and sob, ‘ I c-couldn’t stay away any longer!’ ”’ 

His tone was whimsical, but his face was tender, and as 
— smiled and shook her head, still staring into the fire, 
1is glance followed her with affectionate understanding. 

‘“You’re wrong, I think,” he went on _ presently, 
‘about one thing. The average man would care for 
his home above all other places on earth if he got half 
achance. It’s in him to do it—it’s in the most restless 
and migratory of his sort. No matter how he roams 
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How Can We Live More Cheaply? 


By Mary Mills West 


one morning the. proprietor called 

my attention to a woman who was 
just leaving with a basket on her arm. 
“What do you think that woman had in 
her basket ?”” he asked; with some show of 
exasperation. “Thirteen different arti- 
cles!” he added explosively; and when I 
suggested that she seemed to be a good 
customer he smiled and told me that for 
all thirteen articles she had paid just fifty 
cents. “The fifty cents didn’t more than 
pay me for the trouble it was to do up all 
the bundles,” my grocer friend went on. 
“She bought a penny’s worth of salt, three cents’ worth of butter, five 
cents’ worth of sugar, and soon. And she’s not the only one; she can’t 
help it, I suppose, but there’s Mrs. ” (mentioning one of my 
neighbors who was obviously in fair circumstances), “why there isn’t 
a day passes that she doesn’t send up for five cents’ worth of some- 
thing— butter or lard, or even flour or sugar. You see,” he continued, 
“they think they’re economizing, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
doing just the opposite, for several little packages always cost more 
than the same stuff in one large one.” 


AN I WENT into the corner grocery store 








Try to Eliminate the Middleman in Buying 


4 is the principle in a nutshell: Several small quantities of 
anything bought day after day are nearly always more expensive 
than the same amount in one parcel. 
original packages directly from the wholesale merchant so much the 
better. e expense of distributing food supplies is enormous, and 
it is chiefly this that makes their cost to city buyers so great. According 
to a report made to the United States Industrial Commission, when 
potatoes sold in a Western city at eighty cents a bushel the producer 
got twenty-five cents, or less than one-third of the price paid by the 
consumer; eighteen cents went to the railroad, seven cents to the com- 
mission merchant, ten cents to the wholesaler and twenty cents to the 
retailer. 

In a general way this is typical of what happens in the case of nearly 
all market produce; while manufactured foods often pass through 
even a greater number of hands between the farm and the consumer. 
Now it is obvious that whenever one or two of these stages of dis- 
tribution can be eliminated the saving of actual expense and of middle- 
men’s profits must materially reduce the price; so the careful buyer 
who goes directly to wholesale dealers is sure to effect a decided gain. 


If purchases can be made in 


Old-Time Thrift and Modern Improvidence 


ET in this matter of buying household supplies most of the present 

generation of housekeepers have gone a long way from the pru- 
dent practice of their grandmothers. Nowadays, with the telephone 
nearly everywhere conveniently at hand, and the grocer and butcher, 
the egg, butter and milk men at our doors every day with fresh supplies, 
it seems a far cry to the days when beef was bought by the quarter, 
potatoes by the wagon-load, and grocer’s supplies in barrels, casks, 
and huge sacks and boxes. With a cellar full of vegetables and apples, 
tubs of butter and eggs packed safely away in brine, and a whole 
winter’s supply of flour, sugar, smoked and frozen meat and other 
provisions, one of those old-fashioned homes might have withstood a 
considerable siege. 

Why, in this era of high prices, have housekeepers fallen into the 
improvident habit of buying their food supplies in daily driblets ? 
Even in the matter of convenience is there any real gain in sending 
every day or two for such foods 
as will keep perfectly well for 


to buy some one or ‘two articles by the dozen cans or cartons, instead, 
perhaps, of the half-dozen which would be needed in any case; and by 
stocking up thus with one or two staple articles each “ payday” the 
wolf may be gradually driven farther and farther from the door. 

The other great obstacle to more economical buying lies in the real 
or supposed difficulty of taking care of supplies in wholesale quantities. 
The typical city house of voday is not so well provided with storage 
room as was the old farmhouse of blessed memory, and I have been 
repeatedly assured that in a flat there is absolutely no room to keep 
anything. Yet I have one resourceful neighbor who declares that there 
is room to keep things, even in a flat; and as she has kept house in 
one she ought to kuow. She lives now in a house with a cellar, where 
potatoes and apples may be kept, but with no other storeroom except 
a pantry and a few smal] upstairs closets. The principal storeroom 
of the house has been evolved out of a small closet intended originally 
for clothing. Wide shelves have been built in almost from floor to 
ceiling, making room for a surprisingly large quantity of household 
supplies. The spaces at the back of the closet between the shelves 
are walled up solidly with cakes of soap and square-cornered packages, 
in front of which the shelves are neatly packed almost full of canned 
goods and packages of irregular shape, leaving only an occasional 
open space for convenience of access to the rear. In some such way 
as this even apartment-house dwellers could usually make room 
for a few dozen cans or packages of goods which they have been 
in the habit of buying only two or three at a time; especially in the 
up-to-date apartment-house which provides storage room for each 
tenant. In a house with a cellar and attic the difficulty of the 
storage problem largely disappears. 


Neighborhood Coéperation in Economy 


HE difficulties of individual wholesale buying may be overcome 

by some simple plan of neighborly coéperation. ‘There is no need 
to be alarmed at the word, though it may at first sight suggest some- 
thing theoretical and technical. No elaborate organization is required ; 
the only thing essential is a small group of families who will agree to 
put their lists of staple household requirements into the hands of some 
one of their number who is willing and able to give the necessary time 
and thought to the buying. The person selected for this task will add 
together the amounts of the various items—so much sugar, so much 
flour, so many dozens of various articles—then go to different whole- 
sale grocers for estimates on the consolidated list. Having secured 
these estimates, if different qualities are bid upon, she may call a 
meeting of the contributors to help her in deciding where and what 
brands to buy; or this may be left to her discretion. It may prove 
advantageous to divide the bill, if the price is noticeably lower on some 
articles in one estimate than in another. It is likely, however, that a 
satisfactory bid can be secured on the entire list, which may be subject 
to a further discount for cash. As soon as the prices are ascertained 
the bill of each contributor should be made out and presented at once, 
for unless the buyer or some other member of the group has sufficient 
faith and ready money to advance the amount of the whole bill success 
and harmony will depend upon the individual accounts being paid in 
advance. The buyer will soon find where she can purchase to best 
advantage, so that after a little experience it will not be necessary to 
ask for competitive bids except at long intervals. 

With slight variations this is the plan actually followed by the 
Grange in a rural community near my city, and indeed in many other 
places. The secretary of this organization describes its codperative 
buying as follows: 

‘*We have an executive committee which attends to ordering the things. 
They are all sent to our house and divided, and then postals are sent to 
each one with the amount of his bill and the request to call promptly and 
collect the materials and pay the 
bill. It makes a great deal of work 





months? From the standpoint 
of economy, certainly, wholesale 
buying of domestic supplies has 
as much to recommend it as it 
ever had. The well-known ad- 
vantage in prices which hotels 
and institutions have over the 
small buyer affords striking testi- 
mony of the soundness of the 
wholesale principle in practice. 
At the other extreme, the ruinous 


Some Household Necessities 
Their Retail and Wholesale Prices Compared 


HE prices given in the list below were obtained, for the 
most part, from dealers who sell both at wholesale and 
retail; in many cases the price at a wholesale grocer’s might 
be less than shown in the table. 
in the two plans of buying is obvious. 


for one person, and in this case is 
done for the organization; when 
done privately there would have to 
be some compensation, I should 
think. It is very satisfactory and 
most convenient to have materials 
in the house instead of having to 
send miles to a store, as some of us 
are ‘five miles from alemon.’ The 
cost is much less in the end.” 
At any rate, the difference ‘ , iy 
Such coéperation as this is 
quite as economical and quite as 





Retail Price 


rice the poor slum woman pays Article 
or her bucket of coal is a pa- Ammonia . 8c. bottle 
thetic illustration of the disad- Ammonia . 10c. bottle 


vantage under which the smallest 
buyer labors. Even by the bushel 


Apricots ea we “9 
Apricots (evaporated) . 
Bacon cite te 3 


12%c. pound 
18c. pound. . . 
18¢c. pound, sliced 


coal costs about twice as much as Brooms. . . . .25c. apiece . 

by the ton. No thrifty house- — (laundry) . 9c. bes  aind 
holder thinks of buying less than } ll aie 0c. ine cies 
one or two tons of coal at a time, Chicken (boned) . 30c. can . 

but when it comes to buying Chocolate. . 27c. pound . 


food thrift is thrown to the 
winds and improvidence reigns 
supreme. What reason is there 
for the difference? Can it be 


Coffee (whole, green) . 
Coffee at on a 
Coffee (whole, browned) 
Coffee (whole, browned) 


25c. pound . 
28c. pound . 
35c. pound . 
38c. pound . 


Cocoa 25c. % pound . 
because men order the coal and Corn. 10c. can , 
women buy groceries ? Certainly, Corn. 1Se. can . 
: . Crackers . 10c. pound . 
if housekeepers realized the ex- Currants 10c. package . 
travagance of buying supplies a Dates 10c. pound . 
few cents’ worth at a time, and Figs . 1Sc. pound . 


the amount of valuable time and 


Gelatine 


10c. package 
18c. can . 


, Green Gages . ake 
energy lost in constantly replen- Ham. ; 25c. pound, sliced 
ishing such small stores, they = pound . 

‘16; 2 ce, can , 
would resolve to be more eco- Mackerel . 20c. pound . . 
nomical of both time and money. Matches Sc. box of 500 
eo : 15c. | 
uts. 12%c. poun 
Difficulties to be Met ae 20c. pound . 
Oil (olive) 25ce. % pint . 
“ DUT I neverget enough money Peas. . . 10c. can . 
ahead to buy things at aa ae oe 20c.can. . 
os y o_o Peaches (evaporated) 18c. pound . 
wholesale, object some; “or if 1 Peaches (canned) . 20c. can . 
do there is always something — aoe 
vy” 4 aa ms c.can . 
else needed besides groceries.” Raisins - 10c. package 
This objection may not appeal Rice . 10c, pound . 
to housekeepers with bank ac- ee 1Se. can . 
counts, but it is a real problem to — . — 
a woman who provides for her Sardines 12%c. can 
household on a smal] weekly al- — ae Sc. cake 
lowance, and even to many who Soda ee » sc. en 
pay their bills at the end of the Soups (canned). 10c.can. . . 
month. Yet in many cases pare Same) Sc. pound . 
where it would be out of the ques- — ; See Poemage 
1 . Ss. 12c. can . 
tion to provide largely for the Vanilla . 25c. bottle 


future it would still be possible 





Wholesale Price 


90c, dozen 

$1.10 dozen 

$2.88 for 25 pounds 
$4 for 25 pounds 
12c. in strip 

$1.20 for % dozen 
$1 dozen 

22c. pound for 20 pounds 
$1 dozen 

$3 dozen 

$3.12 for12 pounds 
15c. pound 

$2.65 for 10 pounds 
$3 for 10 pounds 


$3.30 for 10 pounds (larger 


quantities cheaper) 
$2 dozen 
90c. dozen 
$2.10 case (2 dozen) 
7¥%c. pound 
90c. dozen 
$2.80 for 60 pounds 
7c. ouadl 
$1 dozen 
$2 dozen 
12c. pound, whole 
$1 for 10 pounds 
$1 dozen 
$1.45 for 8-pound kit 
45c. dozen boxes 
10c. pound in bulk 
$5.50 for 50 pounds 
$8.50 for50 pounds 
$2.50 gallon 
90c. dozen 
$1.90 dozen 
$4.20 for 25 pounds 
$2.25 dozen — $4.40 case 
$2.25 dozen 
$2 dozen 
90c. dozen 
6c, to 7c. pound 
$1.30 dozen 
$2 dozen 
42c. dozen 
$1.35 dozen 
$4 for 100 
45c. to 48c. dozen 
50c. dozen packages 
$1 dozen 
$2 for 50 pounds 
45c. dozen packages 
$1.35 dozen 
$2.55 dozen 








feasible among the residents of a 
city block or an apartment-house 
as among farmers’ families. It 
will simplify the work of distrib- 
uting the goods if arrangements 
can be made for their delivery in 
the separate packages required. 


Coéperative Buying 


HE simplest form of coéper- 

ative buying is where one 
person takes all the initiative by 
purchasing some article at whole- 
sale and dividing with one or 
more neighbors. A sixty-pound 
box of dates, for example, may 
be bought at about one-half the 
retail price, but is a larger quan- 
tity than one family is likely to 
use all winter. By sawing such 
a box in two in the middle two 
families may enjoy the benefit of 
the wholesale price. Another 
neighbor bought a whole crate 
of oranges—large, luscious fruit, 
which at retail would have cost 
thirty-five cents a dozen—for four 
dollars. As there were about 
eighteen dozen oranges in the 
crate the cost was about twenty- 
two cents a dozen, a saving of 37 
per cent., in which several of the 
purchaser’s friends were glad to 
participate. It would be no more 
than fair in such cases as this for 
the person who assumes all the 
trouble and risk to compensate 
herself in some degree by selling 
to her neighbors at a slight ad- 
vance over the wholesale price; 
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Food Chopper 


Chops, minces or pulverizes any 
food, cooked or uncooked, without 
crushing out the juices; it converts a 
tough steak into a tender, toothsome 


’ 


‘«meat-ball ;’’ grates pineapple for 
sherbet, cocoanut for cake — makes 
the most appetizing ‘‘ entrees’’ out 
of unpromising ‘¢ left-overs ’’— pays 
for itself every week. 

Rotors draw out over the dish — 
no drip on table or floor. 

A splendid new cook book by Mrs. 
Lincoln, just gotten out for the Dana 
Chopper, gives altogether new recipes. 

Send four cents postage for a cloth- 
bound copy. Limited quantity only. 

Your dealer has the Dana Food 
Chopper or can easily get it for you. 
If he will not, write us 
and we’]] refer you 
to one who will 
or supply you 
direct. 



















ice cream and it’s pure 


The Dana Peerless freezes cream 
smooth, fine-grained and firm in three 
minutes. Much the quickest, easiest 
working and most satisfactory of all ice 
cream freezers. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. See that the words ‘* Dana 
Peerless’’ are on the label. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, he can get it for you or 
we will supply you direct. Send tor 
our splendid new book of dainty 
desserts entitled ‘*Jce Cream and 
Ices by Well Known Cooks.” Free. 


Another 


Labor Saver 


Dana Mop Wringer makes mop- 
ping easy. It wrings the mop. 
Woman simply draws it through. 
No stooping over. No wetting 
the hands. Does away with 
all the trouble and disagree- 
ableness of old-style mops. 
Ask your dealer. 


For all information about 
the Dana specialties address 


The Dana Mfg. Co. 
|__Dept. H, Cincinnati 
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As Business Women Should 
and Should Not Dress 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


HEN you meet a business woman like the one on the left she 

impresses you first and last with her calm, dignified efficiency ; 
you know at once that she means business, and that she won’t waste 
her time or yours. This atmosphere springs— when you analyze it 
—from the way she dresses. She realizes how largely clothes count 
in the impression she makes in her daily work, and she knows, 
furthermore, what kind they must be. So when she starts out for 
business she puts away on atop shelf all her frills and furbelows, and 
wears simple, quiet things; pretty they are, and stylish, but dignified, 
trim, harmonious, and not in the least conspicuous. 

The pert-looking, overdressed young person on the right knows, too, 
that clothes are important, but she thinks she will best impress the 
people around her by wearing an elegant ‘‘cast-iron’’ pompadour, 
jingly, ‘‘near-gold’’ bracelets, blue beads, clicking French slippers, 
and last night’s violets. Her employer guesses pretty correctly that 
her mind is running more to Jack and ice cream than it is to business. 





HESE are two familiar types, aren’tthey ? The one 
on the left is content to be a ‘‘ saleswoman,’’ but the 
other calls herself nothing less than a ‘‘saleslady.’’ It 
may occur to you that the first one doesn’t have to label 
herself a ‘‘lady’’— her whole bearing shows that she 
couldn’t be anythingelse. What a joy it is to have such 
a person serve youin a shop! She is dressed in the 
utmost simplicity and good taste from top to toe. She 
knows that a woman coming in to buy a pretty, becom- 
ing hat or gown for herself will pick out the saleswoman 
who shows these qualities in herown clothes. The sale 
will be made quickly and competently, and the cus- 
tomer will be sure that she has something appropriate 
and satisfactory. 

_ But how one fears an interview with the fearful and 
wonderful creature on the right!—a gushing, persua- 
sive person who urges on you a wild and inappropriate 
hat, and assures you that ‘‘It is perfectly sweet and 
suits you exactly, my dear’’ (why does this type always 
‘my dear’’ a customer ?) — ‘‘ it is the very latest, and 
everybody is wearing them — why, I’ve sold eight of 
this very kind today already.’’ And helplessly you buy 
the thing, with apologies to your family, your friends, 
and your self-respect—and when you get home you 
hate the memory of that loudly-clad, curled, unintelligent 
‘‘saleslady.’’ The same instincts that make her a poor 
saleswoman lead her to dress badly. You cancount onthe 
saleswoman of good taste for good service; but you 
flee from the woman with the taste of the one on the right. 


N THESE two pictures a younger type of business 

girl is shown — and how large an army of these girls 
there is who have not yet learned how to dress for work! 
The first girl knows how to combine jaunty prettiness 
with perfect taste and appropriateness; her tailored 
shirtwaist is almost severe, but it gives a most charming 
air, as do also her trim little collar and her graceful hat. 
Her unmistakable business air does not in the least 
detract from her girlish personality, but she simply 
appreciates the fact that a part of doing her work well 
is to dress suitably for it. A man does this — why 
shouldn’t a woman? A man doesn’t wear a frock coat 
and a white Ascot tie when he runs a steam-engine; and 
the woman of sense doesn’t go to her office desk in a 
peek-a-boo waist and a trailing velveteen skirt. 

But a delusion of this sort is what turns out the type 
of girl onthe right. This young girl was put to work 
when she was a mere child, and all her life has known 
little else than factory or store. And it really isn’t her 
fault. She has been brought up among false standards, 
and she thinks she is just about right the way she is, 
locket, lace mitts and all. Her beautiful ideal is the 
leading lady in the cheap melodrama; and she proceeds 
to imitate her as closely as she can, with the result that 
she doesn’t look like business at all; she looks more as 
if she were going to ‘‘ The Bonton Social.”’ 





LL the pictures above have shown the contrast between 
the girl with too much feminine finery for business 
and her sister who dresses with more appropriate sim- 
plicity. But these two pictures illustrate another con- 
trast — the woman who dresses with just the right 
amount of femininity, and the misguided person who has 
gone severity-mad, and, eschewing all ‘‘ foolish feminine 
frippery,’’ goes to the other extreme and makes hetself 
ridiculously masculine. It is a dreadful mistake to think 
that the woman who goes into business has to leave 
béhind her all her girlish charm in dressing — that she 
can’t keep her own feminine individuality and at the 
same time prove a competent business woman. Look at 
the girl on the left — doesn’t she look just as trust- 
worthy, methodical, prompt and useful as the travesty 
shown on the right? And what business man with 
daughters of his own wouldn’t prefer to have the first 
woman in his office ? 

The woman on the right is undoubtedly clever and 
capable, undoubtedly has brains — but why she should 
choose to dress in this absurd, anomalous fashion is 
more than any one could say. She has lost all her 
feminine appearance, she is only a feeble imitation of a 
man, that curiosity commonly known as a “‘ he-female”’ 
—neither fish, flesh nor fowl. She illustrates perfectly 
that fallacy so prevalent among her kind that pretty hats 
and becoming gowns are beneath the dignity of an in- 
tellectual woman; that to be clever and successful she 
must make herself plain, must ‘‘scorn delights and live 
laborious days.’’ And in the end she doesn’t get a bit 
more done than the nice-leoking little woman opposite. 
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‘Tiffany Blue Book 


Christmas Edition 


Tiffany & Co. 5th Ave. & 37th St. New York 














The 1908 Tiffany Blue 
Book is ready for distribu- 
tion and will be sent upon 
request 

As heretofore, this an- 
nual catalogue is issued in 
season to assist Christmas 
shoppers in making their 
selection 

The current issue, the 
1 5th of the new series con- 
tains about 700 pages and 
like its predecessors is 
without illustrations but 
photographs of articles 
may be had upon request 
and to those known to 
the house or who will 
make themselves known 
by satisfactory references, 
Tiffany & Co. will send 
for inspection selections 
from their stock 

Tiffany & Co. manu- 
facture solely for their own 
trade at retail. Their wares 
are not sold to other deal- 
ers and can be purchased 
only direct from their es- 
tablishment in New York 
or the branches in Paris 
and London 

Among the articles de- 
scribed are the following: 


Children’s gold beads. . 
$9. to $13.50 

Children’s pins with dia- 

monds, 3 in set. . . 
$15. to $25.00 
Goldbangles $13.50 upward 

Men’s gold watch chains 
$15. upward 

Gold bracelets, set with 
stones . . $17. upward 

Ladies’ long gold chains 
$20. upward 

Watch fobs with seal . . 
$22. upward 

Ladies’ gold watches . . 
$25. upward 

Gold necklaces with pearls 
or stones . $28, upward 

6 silver almond dishes, 
incase . . $18, upward 

Silver berry, fruit or salad 


bowls. . . $20. to $40. 


Many less expensive arti- 
cles will also be found in 


the Blue Book 











TIFFANY & CO 
Fifth Avenue New York 
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How Shall a Child be Relisiously Trained? 


By George Hodges, D.D. 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


religious education of children under 

domestic conditions. I take for granted 
that the teacher is one of the child’s parents 
—probably his mother—and that the child 
is well under the age of ten. This is the 
most ancient of all branches of instruction. 
It antedates the alphabet by thousands of 
years. It began when Eve held Cain on 
one knee and Abel on the other by the gate 
of Eden. Accordingly, the need of it and 
the general principles on which it proceeds 
belong to our common tradition and call 
for neither argument nor explanation. 

It will suffice, therefore, if we define religion as being primarily 
the consciousness of God. That is what the child is to be taught. It 
is essential to religion that one shall be aware of the fact that the 
visible world is not the whole of the universe. In Andersen’s story of 
“The Ugly Duckling’’ the little ducks as they come out of the shell, 
blinking at the light, cry, “ What a big world it is!” But the mother 
duck says, “Oh, children, the world is ever so much bigger than you 
can see; it extends away beyond the parson’s garden!” Yes, the 
world extends beyond the gardens of all the parsons, even beyond the 
straight fences which inclose the gardens of the men of science, out 
into space, illimitable and inconceivable. A distinctive difference 
between the religious person and the irreligious person is that the 
religious person is aware of this vast environment, and in it perceives 
God, the Maker and Maintainer of all being. 


| PURPOSE in this paper to consider the 





Always Have Family Prayers in the Morning 


HE consciousness of God, when it comes to a child in the normal 

way, comes, one might say, out of the air. It is breathed in, like most 
of the elemental facts of life—that is, the child finds himself in a 
world where the being of God is taken for granted as quietly as it is in 
the Bible. The fact is not rested upon any particular process of 
argument; there is no need to prove it to the child; it is a general 
possession, a heritage of the race. 

The strength and vividness of the child’s idea of God depend on 
the position which the idea holds in his home. The father and mother 
are perpetually teaching religion to their children, by their example, 
by the tones of their voices, by what they are as well as by what they 
say, by the conditions of their own relationship to the unseen world. 
Sometimes it is sound religion, sometimes it is a foolish, a mistaken or 
an erroneous presentation of religion. The first lessons are not in any 
book. They are in the personality of the parents. 

So far as it is true that children are less reverent than they used to 
be, less conscious of God and less in awe of Him, one reason for the 
change is in the disuse of family prayer. In the absence of such a 
service the household may easily go on in the course of a peaceful life 
with hardly any expression of the consciousness of God except on 
Sundays. But emotion and expression belong together. Emotion is 
maintained by expression. Affection, for example, needs the words of 
endearment. So it is with religion. Of course, there are all the hinder- 
ing conditions of our hurried living. The trolley-car interrupts our 
prayers. Most families, however, manage to breakfast together. 
And whenever such a breakfast is possible prayers are possible. 
Family prayers take five minutes. That is enough for a Scripture 
reading and a brief prayer. It may not compare very well with the 
extended devotion of our forefathers, but it is sufficient for the essen- 
tial purpose of the act, which is to begin the day with a family recog- 
nition of the presence of God. What is called extemporary prayer is 
the most serious difficulty in the matter with many. But this is not a 
necessity. 
express itself in that manner a prayer out of a book will do. There is 
the Book of Common Prayer, older than our English Bible, filled with 
treasures of devotion, and especially abounding in short prayers. Or 
there is the new Presbyterian Book of Common Worship. A Psalm 
or a passage from the New Testament, the Lord’s Prayer and another 
prayer—the children joining in the Lord’s Prayer, and perhaps the 
alternate verses of Scripture—and the act is completed. It is made 
plain to the children that the presence of God, and the sense of the 
need of His protection, and the desire to serve Him, enter into the 
family life. Anybody who is honestly intent on the instruction of the 
children in religion will give a great place of importance in the process 
to the daily household worship. 


Grace at Meals Should Never be Omitted 


_ to family prayer is another good custom that we are unwisely 
allowing to pass—the habit of saying grace at meals. One may 
say, of course, Why give thanks for soup, joint and sweet, rather than 
for twenty other better kinds of common providence? But that is not 
the point. The assembled family, the listening children, give the 
occasion. The purpose is to express our consciousness of God, and 
thereby to assist ourselves and our children to be religious. An ancient 
and excellent custom is to have grace said by the little children in turn, 
or by the youngest. Robert Herrick was not a very pious person, as 
piety is understood today: his verses as a whole are not to be recom- 
mended to the Young Men’s Christian Association. But he wrote a 
pretty grace. which is still remembered : 
“Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 


On our meat and on us all. Amen.” 


Stevenson, in his “‘Child’s Garden of Verses,” takes the custom 
for granted: 
‘It is very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace, 
In every Christian kind of place.” 


A good grace in prose for a child, or for persons of age, is this: 
“For these and all His mercies, God’s Holy Name be praised.” That 
is enough. It keeps the household mindful of God. 


After a Certain Age Insist on Churchgoing 


|< REGARD to taking children to church on Sunday, it is an ideal 
which is to be realized as far as possible. On one side is the peril of hav- 
ing the children disturb the service and annoy the neighbors; on the 
other side is the peril of making the children hate the service. If, in avoid- 
ance of these dangers, the children are left at home, there is a possi- 
bility that they may never begin to go. Perhaps the best thing to do, 
in the midst of these perplexities, is to keep churchgoing as a special 
privilege and reward for good behavior until the age of reasonably 
steady habits. Then insist on attendance at church like attendance at 


If the spirit of religion does not naturally and readily . 


school, as a normal part of decent living, and subject to precisely the 
same excuses. Nothing should be a!'owed to keep the child from 
church which would not validly keep .im from school. Thus the 
habit is formed, and a solid contribution is made to the child’s 
religious education. 

Concerning the Sunday-school, I may say in passing that it is in- 
tended to meet a need which the home cannot supply. ‘The child who 
is taught at home may be better informed, but he lacks the institutional 
and social spirit which is imparted by a good Sunday-school. He is 
in peril of individualism. It is good for him to become a part of the 
corporate life of the parish, to share in the various benefactions and 
philanthropies which are carried on by the school, and to learn early 
in life to consider the good of his neighbors and the welfare of the 
Kingdom of God. Otherwise, he may be like a soldier who has 
learned war by correspondence, and has never kept step with a file of 
men, nor obeyed the impersonal orders of a captain. 

Moreover, a good teacher will say some things more efficiently than 
even a good mother. The mother speaks with a certain timidity and 
nervousness, which is the natural result of her deep affection and of her 
correspondingly deep desire for the child’s good. The teacher is often 
able to speak more easily, naturally and persuasively. It all depends, 
however, on the teacher. The wise parents take pains to know to 
whose class John or Mary has been assigned, and to make the 
acquaintance of the teacher. A foolish, idle, ignorant, prejudiced or 
otherwise incompetent teacher will make a difference in the whole 
religious life of the child. Under such circumstances it is much better 
to keep the child at home 


Teach a Child to Pray as Soon as He Can Speak 


HUS far I have considered the religious surroundings in which a 

child ought to be brought up if the rest of his education in religion 
is to be enforced as it ought to be. Now I come to the direct and in- 
dividual lessons. 

As soon as the child begins to walk and speak he is to be taught to 
pray. He kneels down beside his mother and recites the words which 
he has learned by heart. And this he will do before the act or the 
words convey any very definite meaning to his mind or soul. Here we 
follow the good example of all ages, which has fairly justified itself by 
the results. It is set down in the book of Exodus: first the service, 
then the question, ‘What mean ye by this service?” Kneeling is 
taught, like walking or eating; the words are taught, like the words of 
common life. The habit is secured. There is plenty of time for ex- 
planations and interpretation, when the child asks for it. The first 
necessity is to have the thing itself which may be interpreted by 
instruction and by experience, and concerning which we learn more 
the older we grow, and, even at our wisest, know but a part. 

As for the words of prayer, I have little liking for the familiar and 
time-hallowed “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” It is an inadequate 
and rather selfish petition, and it dwells with inordinate emphasis on 
the fact of death. The idea of death is naturally and properly remote 
from children, and the suggestion that we are quite likely to die before 
we wake is not upheld by ordinary experience. “Jesus, tender 
Shepherd,” is much better; except that it cannot well be said by Jews 
or by Unitarians. A simple prayer in prose is in these words: “O 
Lord, our Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for Thy love and care for me 
today: forgive my sins; bless all for whom I ought to pray; and help 
us all to love Thee more and more; through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
To the first simple prayer the Lord’s Prayer should be added as soon 
as possible. And the formal prayer should end with intercessions : 
“God bless father and mother,’”’ naming all the members of the 
family. When children get to be ten years old care should be taken 
to see that they are provided with other prayers, fitted to their age. 


The Bible Should be Read Systematically to the Children 


FTER the learning of a prayer the next lessons are for the sake of 
religious knowledge. Here the textbook is the Bible. This has 
approved itself through many ages as a Book whose inspiration is veri- 
fied by the fact that it inspires those who read it. The mother will 
arrange for herself a lectionary of passages from the Bible, which 
she will read to her children in order, at least on Sundays. Otherwise, 
there will be confusion of mind, and the reading will be omitted a good 
many times because the mother does not know what to read. For 
little children, a book of Bible stories may for a time take the place of 
the great Book itself. But the aim is to interest the children in the 
Bible, that they may by-and-by read it themselves. I would begin with 
the Old Testament, as I would begin the teaching of literature with 
the ancient world-stories. 

The prayers and the readings will lead to many questions. The 
children will begin to explore the mysterious regions of theology and 
of criticism. Here the mother has need of patience, of humility, of 
honesty and of reverence. By reverence I mean a certain refine- 
ment of nature and appraisal of spiritual values which will deter from 
telling stories of the queer things which children say. I would not 
have a fast rule of silence in these matters, but I would have a sense 
of sacred confidence between the mother and the child which will 
take the most of these anecdotes out of ordinary conversation. 

By honesty, I mean that the mother shall be loyal to her own con- 
victions, and unscared by truth. If she believes that the story of the 
Garden of Eden is a story rather than a history, I would have her say 
so. When the child asks “Is it true?” let the mother answer: “The 
story may not be true, but the teaching of it is true everlastingly.” 
Happily, the mother’s task is now easier than it formerly was, because 
the idea of the Bible which is now prevalent admits even of error, as a 
natural part of the progress from the imperfect toward the perfect 
whereby God leads the race. 


The Instructed Child Will Think of God as His Heavenly Father 


HE proper result of the questions and answers, and all the other 

instruction, is a few clear, elementary convictions. The instructed 
child will be conscious of God. He will think of God as his Father 
in Heaven, with all which that ideally implies of strength and wisdom 
and love and care. He will think of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
with whose birth and life and death and resurrection he will be made 
acquainted as the anniversaries pass from Christmas to Easter. He 
will know that God’s supreme desire for him is that he shall be good, 
and he will learn in the example of Jesus what goodness means. Thus 
he will come to the knowledge both of sin and of the grace of God 
which He gives to those who ask Him. Prayer will be a habit, and 
church attendance and the quiet keeping of the Lord’s Day will 
accompany it. Finally, he will be aware that he lives always in the 
sight of God, that future happiness or unhappiness is determined by 
his daily life, and that after death is another world into which he will 
pass under conditions which are beyond our understanding. The 
child of ten with whom these convictions are a real part of life has 
learned the first lessons of a good, religious education. 














A “Singer” Is 
Always the Pride 
Of Its Owner 


The Singer Sewing 
Machine is recognized all 
over the world as the 
model of sewing machine 
perfection, and all other 
makes are judged by the 
Singer standard. That is 
why every woman is 
proud to own a Singer. 


Singer 
Sewing 


Machines 
Also The Wheeler & Wilson 


need no apology or ex- 
planation. They cover 
the field: Either Oscilla- 
ting Shuttle, Rotary Hook, 
Vibrating Shuttle or 
Automatic Chain Stitch. 
When a woman can point 
to the name Singer or 
Wheeler & Wilson on 
her machine her friends 
realize she has the _ best 
machine of its type that 
money can buy—and 
every woman knows this. 


Singer Sewing Machines 
and Wheeler & Wilsons 
are sold only at the 6,000 
Singer Stores or by Singer 
salesmen—never through 
dealers or under other 
names. Look for the 


big, red «S.” 


By this Find 
Sign Singer 

You may Stores 
Know Every- 

and will where 
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By Harry Kellar (“Kellar, the Magician”) 


Drawings by F. V. Wilson 


VERY good trick with cards is 
to be able to reach into the 
pockets of your trousers, where 

you have previously put a pack of 
cards, and draw out any card that 
may be asked for. This is really an 
amazing trick and it never fails to be 
of the greatest interest to all who see 
it. With a little practice you can do 
this successfully every time. 

This trick, like some of the others, 
requires a little special apparatus, in 
the shape of two series of pockets, 
one of which series fits into each of 
the front pockets of the trousers. 
These pockets are made of silk or any 
other light, strong material, and are 
shaped like this: These 
series each contains }—__] thirteen 
little pockets i— in two 
rows, side by side, -—j——j seven 
pockets in one row (—I_—J and six 
in the row beside it, and the series are just alike—that is, the one 
intended for the right-hand pocket of the trousers is the same as 
that intended for the left-hand pocket. These pockets are so 
arranged that each one holds two cards, and the complete series 
holds twenty-six in all—just half the pack. The other half, of course, 
is in the other series of pockets, and there should be about half an 
inch of card showing above the line of each little pocket. Now, 
before you go before your audience take one black card and one red 
card of the same denomination —that is, six, two, queen, ace, etc.—and 
place them in one of the little pockets, being careful to keep the red 
in front. The order used in each series of pockets is this: (@—7-2 





Bringing from a Pocket Any 
Card of the Pack Asked For 























e —— J 
Now, if you decide to keep the diamonds and the spades }-% 4 
in the right-hand series, you know that on the right and in [a }—~ 


. QUEEN }~ J 
the lowest pocket of the series the card toward the front Frne1_¢ 


is the ace of diamonds and in the same little pocket L% 
immediately behind it is the ace of spades. The series of thirteen 
pockets containing all the clubs and hearts is in the left-hand trousers 
pocket, and all the cards, ace, king, ten, etc., occupy the same relative 
positions. With a little practice you can reach into the trousers 
pocket and find almost immediately any card asked for. For 
example, if the six of clubs should 
be asked for you know immediately 
that it is in the left-hand trousers 
pocket, on the left row of the series 
of little pockets, the second pocket 
from the bottom, and the card 
behind, because a red card (the six 
of hearts in this case) is always in 
front. Then, too, you can easily 
learn to replace each card taken 
out when reaching for the next one 
called for. 

Now that you have your appa- 
ratus and have learned to handle 
it you are ready for the trick. 
When you come before your audi- 
ence, of course, you have. a full 
pack of cards concealed in the 
iittle secret pockets. Take another 
pack with the same kind of backs 
as the concealed ones, and handing 
them to some one in the audience 
allow him to shuffle them as much 
as he pleases. When they are 
shuffled tell him to divide them in 
the middle and hand them to you. 
You take one of the divisions in the 
right hand and one in the left and 
stick them into your trousers pockets 
right and left, but well out of the way of your secret pockets. Now 
as the cards are asked for you draw them out of the secret pockets 
and show them, replacing them in the pockets carefully, as the same 
cards might be called for again. It is well to mystify your audience 
by feeling first in one pocket and then producing the card from the 
other, saying that it was in the other half of the pack. You can pro- 
duce the whole pack which was handed to you at any time you 
want it, and can hand it around to be examined. Before putting it 
back into your pocket divide it again, on the ground that it is too big 
for one pocket. This trick is easy and is always very effective. 


} ——.--4 














An Easy but Mystifying Trick and one which is always popular 
is that in which a coin is marked by some one in your audience and 
is then handed to you. You take the coin and say that you will 
pass it into the centre of a ball of yarn. The yarn is then unwound and 
in the centre of it the marked coin is found. 

This is how you can do it. Go to the tinsmith’s and have him make 
you a flat tin tube of this design: It must be open at both 
ends and should be wide enough to admit easily a coin at 
least as large as a quarter, and, if you like, half a dollar. 
The length you can suit to your own convenience, but it 
must not be too long or it will make the ball of yarn too big. From 
two to three inches is a good length. This tube, as you have probably 
guessed, is the way you get the coin into the centre of the yarn. After 
you have the tube get your yarn and wind it around the tube, being 
careful to leave the top end open, so that, at the right time, you can 
slip the coin into it easily. The yarn must be wound very loosely at 
first, or the tube will not come out easily. It is a good plan to use 
black yarn, and to paint the little flat tube black before you use it. 
In this way there is no glint of the tin for your audience to see. 
This ball of yarn must not be given to be examined at this time. 
Now your coin is marked and handed to you. Slip it into the tube 
and then contrive to pull out the tube from the ball of yarn with- 
out letting your audience see it. This may be done in a variety of 
ways, but half turning your back to the audience while saying some- 
thing is probably as good a way as possible for the amateur. After 
the tube is out, and slipped into your pocket or otherwise concealed, 
Squeeze the yarn once or twice, pretending that you are working the 
coin toward the centre. Or if you wish you may squeeze the yarn 
without letting your audience see you do it. This closes the hole where 
the tube was. You may now give the ball of yarn to be examined and 
you may be sure no one will be able to see any traces of your flat tin 
tube. Then set the yarn in a glass and let one of the spectators hold 


NOTE — In the next (the December) number of The Journal Mr. Kellar will explain 
how to do the famous Chinese Paradox, the Vanishing Duck trick, and several other 
mystifying feats. 





The Vanishing Card, Which is Afterward Found 
in Some Unlikely Place 


the glass firmly, while another one unwinds the yarn. The coin will 
be found in the centre, just as you said it would, and the marking 
shows it was the same coin. 

An interesting variation of this trick is to have a small pasteboard 
box in the centre and have the coin found in the box. In this case 
the end of the tube should be placed between the box and the lid 
and an elastic band put around the box to hold it in place. When 
the coin is slipped through the tube and the tube withdrawn the 
elastic band causes the box to close and the coin is found init. This 
trick takes more yarn, of course, and a more careful winding, but out- 
side of this it is as easy to do as the other one, in which the coin is 
found in the centre of the ball. 


An Easy but Popular Trick which I have often performed in 
private is this: Tell some person to pick up a coin in one hand 
and hold that hand above his head while he counts twenty aloud 
and slowly. Before the person picks up the coin you leave the room 
and return just after he finishes counting, but not so soon that you 
can see in which hand he had the coin. Nevertheless you tell him 
correctly every time which hand he had raised. The way this trick 
is done is exceedingly simple. On entering the room after the person 
has counted twenty you look at his hands. The one which he has 
raised above his head will be white, as the blood has run down from 
the fingers and hand; the other one will remain its natural color. 


The Vanishing Card Trick consists of letting some one select a card, 
which is afterward found in some most unlikely place. Take an 
ordinary pack of cards and let some person select one. He draws it 
from the pack and looks at it, but does not tell the performer what the 
card is. As he puts it back open the pack as in cutting, and when he 
lays it down give it a sharp pinch in the corner, or mark it along the 
rim with your thumb-nail. This will take considerable practice, so 
that the motion of marking the card will not be seen by your audience, 
but you will be surprised how deeply you can mark a card with a very 
slight pressure after you practice it a little. This mark of the thumb- 
nail will leave a little ridge, or indentation, in the corner, and it is well 
to use a new pack of cheap cards in this trick, as cheap ones are more 
easily marked and an old pack is generally full of dents and marks. 
When the card is put back hand the whole pack to the man who 
selected one, and let him shuffle and mix them as thoroughly as he 
pleases. After he has thoroughly mixed the pack tell your audience that 
you will find the card selected without looking at it. Then hold the 
cards behind your back and handle 
them one at a time until you feel the 
indentation you made, which will be 
the card you marked. When you 
find it do not tell your audience, 
but put it on the bottom of the 
pack, where you can get it easily 
when you want it. Then say that 
you have found the card, but pre- 
tend that it is one of three and lay 
any three cards (but not the marked 
one) on the floor, face downward. 
Tell the person who selected the card 
to put any small object, such as a 
knife, eraser, etc., on one of the 
three cards and the one on which he 
places it will be the card he selected. 
He does so, but when he looks at 
the card he declares that it is not 
the right one and is very trium- 
phant about it. Argue with him, 
and tell him that it must be the right 
one, and under some pretext or other 
get him to lean forward or leave his 
chair for a moment. You must 
be near him at this time, with the 
right card still on the bottom of the 
pack, and as he leans forward drop 
the card behind him, slip it under 
the cushion, or conceal it somewhere about him or the chair. Then 
give the pack of cards to the company and let them examine it. Of 
course the selected card will not be found. Then turn to the one who 
chose it and tell him that he has been sitting on it, and when he rises 
the card will be found. 

There are many variations of this trick which will occur to any one 
doing it. For example, the card may be shown to the audience as 
soon as found, or it may actually be put among the three cards on 
the floor. Some hand skill is necessary in marking the card selected 
as I have explained, but this, together with a little rapidity and accu- 
racy of motion in concealing the card in whatever place it is to be 
found, are the only things that the performer must learn. However, 
I should advise considerable preliminary practice in this trick. 


The Elusive Cork Trick is Very Simple, but rather pretty and mys- 
tifying. Lay any bottle of fair size with an open mouth on its side, 
and lay in the mouth of the bottle a piece of cork about the size of a 
pea, thus: <<) Ask any of the spectators to try to blow the cork into 
the bottle, and, try as they may, they will find that they 
cannot do it, as the piece of cork will always fly back in the face of 
the blower. Then tell them that you 
will do it with the slightest breath. 
Take an ordinary straw, such as is 
used for drinking lemonade, and 
with it blow the piece of cork into 
the bottle. You must be careful to 
blow very gently in this, or you will 
meet the same fate as the others. 


Here is Another easy yet some- 
what spectacular trick: Take two 
thin glasses and stand them a short 
distance apart. Lay over them a 
piece of thin pine wood, not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, and a little thinner if possible. 
Let the wood rest only on the rim 
of the glass. Strike the piece of 
wood a sharp, quick blow in the 
centre and the wood will break where 
the blow falls, leaving the glasses 
uninjured. The most important 
point in this trick is to strike the blow 
quickly. When the wood breaks, 
leaving the glasses uninjured, there Breaking a Piece of Wood Resting 
is generally much surprise expressed. on the Edges of Two Glasses 
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St Teddy Bear 
Spoon, Sterling, 
$1.50 


17 Brooch 14kt., 


45 Tape Measure 
“*3 Feet,'* Ster- 
ling, $1.00. 
52 Rattle, Ster- 
ling. 00. 
18 Brooch, Ster- 
ling, 50c. 
39 Pearl or Coral, 
Ear Nubs, Pierce- 
less, Solid Gold, 
pair $2.75. 
38 Sterling Book- 
mark — Shake- 
speare, 5 
24 Bar or Veil 
| ; : | Pin, Gold Filled, 
: 
| 
| 
| 





Rose Finish, 60¢. 


2 Handy Pin, 
Gold Filled, 


ose, \ 

| ‘ 31 Brooch, Gold 
Filled, Ame- 
thysts, 65¢. 
33 Handy Pin, 




























| } “25 Laci 

| ‘ E Gold Filled, 3 

} : Pearls, e 

13 Scarf Pin, Gold 
Ten Filled, Coral, 75¢. 

) 35 Handy Pin, 

| wa Sterling, Holly, 

45c 


| j : 42 Gold Heart 
; Rubies, $1.35. 
57 Sterling Purse, 
Teddy Bear, Silk 
Lined, $4.00. 
46 Stiletto, Ster- 
ling. 50c. 
48 Pearl Pen- 
| knife, Fine Steel 
| Blade and Scis- 
sors, $1.00. 
23 Bar or Vei 
Pin, Sterling, 


61 Youths’ or 


Girl, . 
34 Handy Pin, 
Solid Gold, 60c. 
Gold Filled, 26¢. 
Sterling, 35¢. 

20 Brooch or Hat 
Pin ‘* Swastika,"’ 
Gold Filled, Rose 
Finish, 66¢. 

41 Pendant, Gold 
Filled, Corals, 
$1.50. 

32 Handy Pin, 
Solid Gold, 


at, le 
59 Neckchain, 14 
kt., 18 inch — ac- 
tual size, $5.00. 
Gold Filled, 

2.60. 

60 Neckchain, 14 
kt., 18 inch —ac- 
tual size, $6.00. 
Gold Filled, 


Gold Filled, 


16 Brooch, Gold 
Filled, Amethyst 
and Pearls, 


4 Scarf Pin, Ster- 
ling, ** Gibson 
Girl,"’ 35¢. 
10 Scarf "Ruby 
| Sterling, Ru’ 
| Wid pA Eyes, Loc. 


- aspoon, 

x . ‘ ** Mt. 
ras ‘ Vernon,’ each 

90c, one-half 

dozen $5.00. 

26 Brooch, Ster- 

ling, Grapes, 75e. 

36 Matchbox, 

Sterling, 75e. 

27 Hair Barette, 

a Gold Filled, Rose 

Finish, 85¢. 

21 Brooch, Hat 

Pin or Charm 

** Swastika,’’ 

Sterling, 50c. 

22 Brooch or Hat 

Pin, ‘* Swastika,"’ 

and Teddy Bear, 

85c. 

30 Handy Pin, 

Polished, Gold 

Filled, 25e. 

54 Cupid Spoon, 

Sterling, 90c. 

29 Handy Pin, 

Gold Filled, 25e. 

19 


Filled, Deers- 


ead, . 
43 Bar Links, But- 
tons, Solid Gold, 


62 Men's Signet 
ping, Solid Gold, 
a 47 Sterling 

** Swastika’’ 


Spoon, $1.15. 
+ 44 Hair Pin Hold- 


58 Gold Filled 
Bracelet, jointed, 
S engraved, Ro- 
man Finish, $3; 
plain $2.50. 


Send by mail for one or more articles. They 
will surely please you. We prepay all postage 
or express charges and guarantee safe delivery. 

Send postal today for our beautiful cata- 
logue No, 20, containing illustrations of thousands 
of articles in gold and silver, fine leather goods, etc., 
and all the latest ideas. 


The Warren Mansfield Company 
Fst. in 1867. 254 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
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Mr. Mabie Tells 


The Ladies 


of 


The World’s Greatest University 


HAVE given much space of late to lists 
4 | of books for children and young people 

because I regard books as the univer- 
sity in which everybody who wants an 
education can get it. Too many people 
miss this chance of becoming well informed 
by simply neglecting it; others take what 
are calied “soft snaps” by reading books 
that demand no intelligence on the part of 
the reader and compel no attention. Such 
people read as they stand and watch a 
bonfire or look at a balloon. No one ought 
to be content with reading only the books 
that attract at the moment, or doing only 
the things that one enjoys doing; strength, training and growth 
come largely from reading books and doing work which at the 
time are hard and often repellent. 





The Easy Approach to Work and Life usually leads in the end to 
very hard work and a very unsatisfactory life; for it is the disciplined 
men and women, who have learned how to endure hardness and to 
command their bodies and minds as a General commands his troops, 
who do difficult work easily and find life increasingly interesting and 
full of reward. This world is such a cunningly-devised school that 
without preparation nothing except the cruder sensations can be fully 
enjoyed. Men and women must educate themselves, not only for 
work, but for the higher kinds of pleasure as well. An entirely 
untrained man may get pleasure out of eating and drinking and sport ; 
he may enjoy intensely the physical sensations, but he cannot receive 
the delight which comes through the finer sensations: through 
impressions made by delicate or noble persons or deeds; from the 
colors of flowers, the songs of birds, the outlines of trees; from music, 
painting, sculpture. 

The member of Congress who asked, in a debate on copyright a few 
years ago, “ What literature was, and what good it done anyway,” was 
not only uneducated, but he was also shut off from many pleasures. 


For This Reason We Must Not Only Read Books which do not 
attract us at the moment, but we must, first of all, learn to read. For 
reading does not come by nature as some people imagine: it comes by 
practice. Not long ago an intelligent man, out of health for a time, 
spoke regretfully of the fact that he could not enjoy books during his 
enforced illness because he had never formed the habit of reading, 
and getting through a book was a slow and laborious process for him. 
His eye had not grown accustomed to rapid transit along lines of print, 
nor had his mind been trained to concentration of attention. To 
enjoy books and gain their friendship a man must form the habit of 
being frequently with them, and must learn how to keep his mind on 
the page before him, amid all kinds of distracting sounds and sights, 
for hours at a time. This does not come easily at first, but it involves 
no more practice than tennis-playing, or swimming, or horseback- 
riding, or golf. Nothing that is worth having can be had without 
paying a price. 

If one is to learn to read the right books, or to help others to 
learn, it is wise to begin with books that interest at the very start—in 
other words, to follow the line of least resistance, leaving the books 
that demand close attention until later. Some boys and girls take 
readily to stories, some to biography, some to books about science. 
Begin with the books that are most easily read: only make sure that 
they are the best of their kind. Every boy and girl ought to have the 
beginnings of a library: this does not involve spending a lot of money; 
it involves taking thought before buying books. Most homes contain 
at least a few books; there are many other homes in which, without 
any real self-denial, books might find a place that is now vacant. 


It is Every Child’s Right to Grow Up within reach of at least a 
few good books, as it is every child’s right to have sunshine, air and a 
playground. The college teachers are distressed by the shocking igno- 
rance of books, which ought to be common property, shown by boys 
who come from comfortable and even luxurious homes. These boys 
are barely aware of the existence of Shakespeare’s plays; they have 
very hazy ideas of the Bible; they have never heard of Waverley, or 
Rob Roy, or Mr. Pickwick, or Silas Marner. This means gross neglect 
by parents. If children or young people are growing up in a home 
access to good books is quite as imperatively their due as wholesome 
food. Instead of picking up books at random buy them intelligently; 
if you do not know what books to buy consult a friend or a librarian or 
a bookseller. The same advice must be given to young people: buy 
a few books as regularly as you buy clothes or concert tickets; buy on 
a plan, not at random; if you do not know what to buy take advice 
from some one who does know. If you buy a few books on a plan 
you will become interested in collecting books, and in a few years, if 
you become interested, you will have a very respectable library, and 
you will find life very much more worth while, and your friends will 
find you much more interesting. 


The Best Books for Young People are books of the best quality. 
It is idle to try to make people read books which do not interest them, 
and it is a waste of the golden age to read inferior books. The golden 
age for forming taste, receiving vivid impressions and retaining them, 
keeping an open mind for new ideas and picking up knowledge with 
the least effort, lies between the ending of boyhood and girlhood and 
the beginning of manhood and womanhood. In these years the habits 
of most people are formed and their fortunes in life settled; the later 
years are the harvest of this early sowing; every young person ought 
to understand the value of these years and not spend them ignorantly 
for things that perish as they are used. There is no difficulty about 
having the best possible time, and making the best use of this priceless 
time; it is only a choice between higher and lower pleasures. The 
reading habit reénforces the joy of outdoor life, the pleasures of social 
life, the natural and wholesome gayety of youth. The boy who can 
forget himself in sheer fun in good weather, and forget himself in a 
book on dark days and in the evening, is likely to have an interesting 
life and to be a strong, all-around man. 


There are Different Kinds of Best Books, not only in subject 
and manner, but in ripeness of experience as well. There are many 
books of the highest value which belong to older people because they 
need a considerable experience of life and maturity of mind to get the 
most out of them. If one takes up a book which demands more in the 
way of knowledge and insight than he can give it he lays it down in 
disappointment and wonders why so much has been said about it; 
ten years later the same book enchants or moves him deeply, simply 
because he has grown up to it. “Robinson Crusoe” belongs to one 
age and “Vanity Fair” to another; both are “best books,” but they 
appeal to different stages of experience. Byron usually appeals most 
strongly to young readers; Wordsworth has to wait for greater matu- 
rity. As a rule the reading of young people should be objective; it 


should be devoted chiefly to books which describe outward rather than 
inward experience; action and achievement, rather than spiritual and 
moral struggle; the putting forth of the power of the spirit rather than 
the analysis of its processes. 


Purely Analytical Books must always be read in moderation, 
and a very few go a long way in youth. A wise American said that 
the most searching of all analyzers is fire, and the result of its analysis 
is ashes. The beginning of sound living is health of body and mind; 
and now that we are beginning to understand the tremendous influence 
of the mind on the body, health of mind is the most important 
qualification for understanding life and making wise use of it. The 
great majority of unwholesome books are analytical and introspective; 
as a rule, books that deal with action and achievement are wholesome 
books. These are the books to read largely in the golden age; in- 
trospective books and books of exceptional or morbid experience may 
be read later, when one has learned enough of life to correct their 
misstatements and resist their debilitating influence. 


There are Books of Health and Books of Disease, books which 
give one pleasure, diversion, hope, strength, energy, and books which 
make one feel as if one had been in a hospital or madhouse. Many of 
these books of disease are of great importance as regards their thought 
and of great beauty of form, but they belong to maturity, not to youth. 
Fven in maturity they must not be read continuously if one wishes 
to keep well. Morbid and unwholesome books, which over-emphasize 
certain passions and present distorted pictures of life, are written in 
great numbers nowadays, and are received by many people as if they 
were the only true revelations of human nature. They are talked 
about by many who regard interest in them as a sign of higher culti- 
vation and a more catholic taste. Do not be deceived by the clamor 
of the moment into believing that genius can change the laws of life, 
or that the most delicate and subtle art can make disease health. Do 
not be imposed upon by a fashion, nor led away by a writer of genius 
who has lost his way in the world. Accept his art, learn what you can 
from his experience, but reject his view of life. Hospitals and asylums 
for the insane are full of interest, but we do not go to them for guidance 
in the affairs of life. A sick or mad man of genius can always teach 
you something, but do not follow his lead. If the crowd goes with him 
keep the more absolutely to the path of moral and intellectual sanity. 
Genius lost in swamps and quicksands is the most dangerous of guides. 


The Books that Young People Read ought to be interesting, 
easily interpreted by experience, and wholesome; they ought also to 
be thoroughly well made. People who would not live in a badly- 
built house or ride in a cheap carriage read cheap, clumsy, bungling 
books by the thousand; and they do this while honest, sound, well- 
made books, far more interesting, are within their reach. A well- 
made book, like a well-built house, is constructed of the best material 
in a workmanlike manner. A sound book deals honestly, sincerely 
and skillfully with the facts of life either by report, by representation 
through observation or the imagination, or by interpretation. It tells 
the truth, unlike many miscalled religious books for young readers; 
it is often saturated with sentiment, but it is free from the sentimen- 
tality which vitiates many goody-goody stories which attain wide 
popularity; it often puts the facts of sin and crime very frankly, but 
it never divorces the act from its consequences, nor so emphasizes the 
pleasure it may give as to make one willing to face the penalty that 
inevitably follows in its train; it is often frank, it is never corrupting. 
And a sound book is well made; the parts are put together with due 
regard to their relative importance; the style of good books has great 
variety, but it is clear, pure and has some kind of form or beauty. A 
sound book is as different from a cheap, vulgar or “ catching’? book 
made to sell as real music is from “‘ragtime.” There is very little in 
common between them save the language of words or notation they 
use. Avoid a shoddy book as you would avoid a shoddy house; keep 
away from vulgar books as you would from vulgar people; select the 
most genuine and interesting books to be your friends as you would 
choose your companions among men and women. 


The Winter is at Hand and the Evening Lamp Invites You to read, 
as the genial summer days invited you to ali kinds of sport. Don’t 
waste time trying to make up your mind what you will read, and don’t 
read the books that are most conveniently near. Select a number 
of books from the lists printed in THE JouRNAL for September and 
October, or get some friend to prepare such a list. Let it be short; 
don’t plan so much reading that you are discouraged before you begin. 
Select only those books which you know are wholesome and worth 
while. At the start follow your taste and read the books that hold your 
attention by reason of the things they deal with. If you are interested 
in outdoor life read Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Seton, Mr. Roberts. If you 
want to know how the earth is made and its wonderful life carried on 
read simple, entertaining scientific books. If you like history begin 
with that of your own country and read John Fiske, who made history 
as interesting as fiction. If you enjoy hearing about men and women 
who have done things worth doing you will find no end of fascinating 
biography. Read novels, but only good ones and not too many. And 
keep some time for poetry. When you have read diligently for a few 
months you will find that your interests are widening and that you 
are becoming acquainted with books and can choose for yourself. 


Americans, as a Rule, are Too Much in a Hurry; they no 
sooner set about doing a thing than they begin to demand results. 
The forcing process is almost universal in every occupation and pro- 
fession; very few are content to work with Nature; they are eager to 
do her work as well as their own. There are many things which can be 
forced: houses can be put up in a very short time, but they are in 
constant need of repairs; fruits can be forced so that they ripen ahead 
of time and are often of great size, but they are coarse in fibre and 
lacking in delicacy of flavor. The young man who means to master 
some one thing thoroughly must learn to take time and go slow. 
Drudgery lies at the bottom of any kind of mastery, and Americans 
hate drudgery—they want to begin at the top. Hence the great 
number of “smart” men and the comparatively few able men. 
Educating one’s self is a very slow process, and no short cuts have 
been discovered, although many have been advertised. The young 
man who means to do something honestly and well will put all short 
cuts out of his mind at the start; what he wants to secure is not avoid- 
ance of work, but knowledge, strength and power. He must be 
content to go slow and put his work behind him completely done; and 
he must let Nature take her time if he wants a mature and ripe mind 
and taste. A few books at a time, and plenty of time for them, must 
be his rule of life; to be willing to grow slowly and quietly without 
premature demand for results must be the temper of his mind. 


Kramlsr. W. Mabe. 
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First Edition 25,000 Copies 
Sold Before Publication Day 


The 
Shepherd 


of the Hills 


Novel by Harold Bell Wright, 


author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s” 
Now Selling in 65th Thousand 


» THE SHEPHERD 


= OF THE HILLS 


A spell-binding 
story of love, 
mystery, heroic 
daring and moral 
courage. 

It will stir the 
warm blood of any 
true-hearted man 
or woman who 
reads it. 





























Dr. Parker Stockdale says: 


“If you can read it without the tears your heart is 
hard, and if you do not laugh at times, humor plays 
a small part in the drama of your life.” 

A fascinating, realistic story of the Ozark regions of 
Southern Missouri. 

Helpful, strengthening and uplifting. 

A wholesome book, 
352 Pages. 8 Illustrations by Weddell. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


A Guide for Book Buyers, 
R 576 pages. Size, 8'¢x5'e. 
- Write us for it today. 


Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. 
Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent, postage prepaid, 
free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the advantages 
we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 
orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service for han- 
dling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
es Poe E. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. 


Incorporated 1899 


266-268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Largest Sellers of Books by Mail in the World 


We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New 
‘ork, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 














Thereare some four hundred 
different makes of pianos 
manufactured in the United 
States. How many can you 


name? Perhaps a dozen. 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Ts always on the tip of the 
tongue whenever Pianos are 
thought of. 

The Hardman Piano is an inherent 
part of our national home life. And 
nothing but its own intrinsic qualities 
of superiority could ever have made 
af So. 








Do you realize that in buying 
a Hardman Piano you are not 
paying extra for a name? 

That a “Hardman” with all 
the name implies of high musical 
quality, durability and reputa- 
tion can be bought at as moder- 
ate a price as hundreds of makes | 

whose names you never heard ? 


Interesting Art Catalog mailed on request. 
| Moderate Prices. Convenient Payments. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 
Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York 

















Established Imp roves 
1842 with use 
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For Christmas— Give Him 
a Thin Model Watch 


It will cost you only 
$6.85 for this handsome, 
accurate, up-to-date 
timepiece. Just the style 
of watch a well dressed 
man likes to wear. 
Newest model; nickel 
movement; seven jew- 
els; lever escapement, 
pendant wind and set. 
20 year gold filled case, 
= or eneene Santee. 
This shows a No. 14 watch, which ept in order, tree, tor 
is about twice the size of illustra- 5 years. Shipped upon 
tion. The large saving effected receipt of $6.85. By reg- 
by our direct-from-manufacturer- istered mail, 16c. extra. 
to-wearer plan allows us to Other watches up to $50. 
sell this $i0 timepiece for $6.85 Write for booklet ‘* L.’’ 


HUNT & McCREE 150 sateen, 
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MINIATURE 
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PRICE §800 
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ine aie whe en Youll Forget Me 
sabia d-Time Ballad | 
With Words by “Morgan,” and Music by J. R. Thomas 


Mi oderato. 
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Leadership among pianos of 
the world is the position accorded 
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soft - ly smooth my tress-es, And all the while my hap - py heart Beats time to your ca- 
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KNOWLEDGE of buying aids greatly 
A in reducing the expense of the family 
table. One can have a greater variety 
at less cost if dry materials are purchased in 
large quantities and the perishable materials 
purchased not less than twice a week and 
in as small quantities as possible. The 
utilization of scraps, of left-overs, and the 
careful selection and division of meats and 
vegetables are of great importance. 

In a small family of three, for instance, a 
fowl should not be used for a single meal. 
The dark meat should be used one day 
and the white meat another, and the left- 
overs of both made into something for a third day. A four-pound 
chicken will make four dishes for a family of two: soup, chicken 
supréme or creamed chicken, fricasseed chicken, and chicken hash or 
croquettes, and there will be an abundance of meat for the two at each 
meal. Let us do this in a practical and systematic way: Draw the 
chicken carefully, without breaking the intestines; scald the feet 
and strip off the outer skin; with a heavy knife or cleaver chop them 
just enough to break the bones. Put them at once into a small soup- 
kettle, add the neck and the giblets, cover with two quarts of cold 
water and put them at once on the stove; let this simmer gently for 
an hour, then add a clove, a slice of onion, a bay leaf and a little 
celery or celery seed; cook half an hour longer. This may be used 
for noodle soup, with the giblets cut into small bits, or it may be 
made into a regular giblet soup, adding enough burnt sugar to give 
it an amber color. 

You may cook the breasts in this same water, if you like, waiting 
until the water reaches the boiling point before you put them in. In 
making soups you use cold water, but where the meat is to be utilized 
you must cover with boiling water to cement the outside and retain 
the juices and flavor. When the breasts are perfectly tender lift them 
from the water and put them aside to cool; at serving-time they may 
be brushed with butter and baked in the oven, served with tomato 
sauce, or they may be steamed until hot and served with cream sauce 
or sauce Béchamel, using a little stock with the milk for the sauce. 

The next day separate the second joint from the leg, and you have 
the back of the chicken also. Put the back into a saucepan, with the 
legs in the bottom and the second joints on top. Cover with boiling 
water, bring to a boil and simmer gently until tender; then add suffi- 
cient flour to the water in which they were boiled to thicken; season 
with salt and pepper and, if you like, a little onion. This may be 
served in a border of rice or with potatoes or with dumplings; there 
will be more meat than is needed for two people. 

What is left over should be chopped fine; you should have about a 
cupful, taking all the meat from the back and the neck. Rub together 
a level tablespoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour; add 
half a cupful of milk and stir until you have a thick, smooth paste; do 
not let it boil. Add to the chicken half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, a few drops of onion juice and just a grating of nutmeg. Now 
add the chicken to the paste and, if you have it, add a little chopped 
parsley; turn out to cool; when cold form into three or four cylin- 
ders, dip in egg and breadcrumbs and cook in very hot fat. These 
may be served with peas or with string beans, carefully cooked, with 
salt, pepper and butter. Have with this dish either boiled rice or 
baked stuffed potatoes. By adding a little sauce to each one of these 
dishes, and serving them with appropriate materials, you will have 
saved at least the cost of another chicken. 





A Beefsteak is Enough for Two for Three Meals 


N ORDINARY beefsteak may be treated in much the same manner 
if the family is small; a sirloin steak weighing two pounds, for in- 
stance, may be divided into three meals. Take out the tenderloin, brush 
it with melted butter and put it aside. Take off the back, which is the 
sirloin, and put it aside; cut off the long end and put it at once through 
a meat-chopper and make it into a good-sized Hamburg steak. The 
bone may be cracked and put aside for stock. This single bone, with 
a good-sized onion, a chopped carrot, turnip and a little celery seed or 
chopped celery will make a delicious vegetable soup for the beginning 
of the dinner. The back may be broiled for the same meal; the 
Hamburg steak may be broiled for breakfast—if one eats meat at this 
meal—or it may be served for supper or for luncheon; while the 
tenderioin should be put aside for another dinner, served plain broiled, 
or broiled with tomato sauce, broiled with fresh mushrooms, broiled 
with canned mushroom sauce, or, better than all, served with sauce 
Bearnaise. 

Where the family numbers four or five it is really cheaper to buy 
two steaks and divide them just as I have directed. Buy two chickens 
and divide them. It gives greater variety at less cost. There is philos- 
ophy, too, in all these dishes. The dark meat requires longer cooking 
than the white meat. The tough end of the steak must cither be 
chopped or stewed; if it is broiled or panned it is not edible and too 
often finds its way to the garbage-bucket. 


Save the Green Leaves of Celery for Seasoning in Summer 


N THE winter, in buying celery, it is wise to buy a double quantity; 
then take the tender white pieces for serving raw or in salads, the next 
best pieces for stewing, and the outside pieces for the flavoring of meat 
stews and soups. The very green leaves of the celery may be chopped 
fine, put on pieces of brown paper and dried in the oven. When they 
are very dry rub them in your hands until they are powdered; then 
put them through a sieve and into a bottle. Mix with this a little 
celery seed. Make it almost as you would potpourri. Buy half an 
ounce of celery seed and keep it in a bottle. From time to time dry 
the leaves of the celery and put them into a jar with a little dusting of 
celery seed, and so on until you have a jarful; fasten it and put it 
aside until summer, when it is difficult to get celery and when celery 
seed alone is expensive. I have frequently added to this a little freshly- 
ground black pepper; it aids in the keeping and seems to intensify 
the flavor. I have tried salt, but salt destroys the true flavor of the 
celery when put up in this way. ; 


Don’t Throw Away Your Orange and Lemon Rinds 


—— economy is worth practicing, and that is the saving of 
lemon and orange rinds. When you are using a lemon for lemonade 
it is better if the rind is taken off; you may take it off in strips, or you 
may squeeze out the juice and keep the rind in halves; clean out the 
inside and throw the rinds at once into cold water; bring to a boil, boil 
for five minutes and drain. Cover with boiling water and boil until ten- 
der. Then make asyrup from a pound of sugar and half a pint of water; 
bring to a boil and skim. Put in the lemon rinds and cook until trans- 
parent; then throw them on to a sieve to drain; stir the syrup until it 
begins i ane oaoed and pour it over; let it harden and dry on the 
lemon rinds; these are better for fruitcake and mincemeat than the 
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commercial candied lemon rind which you usually buy. 
may be treated in the same manner. 

A very dainty sweetmeat is made from orange rinds that are usually 
thrown away, and you can make it a little at a time. With a pair of 
old scissors cut the orange rind into strips like straws; cover them with 
cold water; bring them to a boil, drain and cover with boiling water; 
boil until tender; then make a syrup the same as for the lemon rinds 
throw in the orange rinds and cook until transparent; dry on a 
sieve ; while drying dust now and then with granulated sugar and 
put away in a tin box lined with waxed paper. The syrup in which 
the orange rind was cooked may be saved for either pears or apple 
sauce, or used for pudding sauce. 


Orange peel 


Every Tablespoonful of Left-Overs Should be Saved 


| HAVE a luxurious table at small cost one must learn to utilize 
every tablespoonful of materjal left over. We have today, for in- 
stance, new green peas; there may be only a tablespoonful or two left 
over; put them aside until tomorrow morning; then make a plain omelet, 
and just before you fold it over put in the peas; then roll it up, turn it on 
a heated dish and send to the table. A tablespoonful of tomatoes left 
over may be added to the eggs for an omelet, or, with a little water, 
it may be made into a sauce and poured over poached eggs on toast. 
If one has had boiled rice for dinner and there is a cupful left 
over add to it an egg, mix, season nicely with salt and pepper and 
form into flat cakes; this should make about four; put them in the 
oven until they are brown; while they are browning poach four eggs; 
lift the rice cakes on to a heated platter, put on top of each a poached 
egg, pour over cream sauce, dust with chopped parsley and send to the 
table. This makes an exceedingly nice luncheon or supper dish. Or 
you may have had left over a cupful of mashed potatoes; add to this 
an egg, and treat precisely the same as the rice; serve with either cream 
sauce or sauce Hollandaise or sauce Béchamel. 

A box of sardines may be opened and only a portion used; they 
should be removed at once from the box. If there are only two left 
remove the skins and pound the meat to a paste; add this to two hard- 
boiled yolks of eggs; form into tiny balls; drop these over lettuce 
leaves and serve as the supper salad with French dressing. 

In hard-boiling eggs, for instance, where the yolks only are to be 
used, separate them carefully, put the whites aside, drop the yolks 
into boiling water, but draw the saucepan at once from the fire, 
so that the water will remain at boiling point but not really bubble; 
in fifteen minutes the yolks will be hard and mealy and you will have 
saved the whites for another dish. 


Sorting and Picking Over Fruits Will Save Many a Dollar 


HE sorting or picking over of fruits frequently saves many dollars 
in the course of a year. In fact, it is upon this basis that most fruit- 
stands make their money. Bananas are better and more wholesome 
if dead ripe; select the ripest when you buy and use them at once. 
One specked peach will destroy all those near it. Keep picking and 
sorting over, taking each time the dead-ripe fruits, leaving the others 
to ripen on a shelf where they will not touch each other. One may buy 
quite green pears and apples, wrap them in tissue-paper and put them 
in a dark closet; they will be the better for keeping and ripening in the 
dark. Stewed fruits left over may be mixed with white of egg and 
baked after the order of the soufflé. This will save the whites of eggs 
and a small quantity of fruit that would be useless served alone. 
Stale crackers may be made quite “‘as good as”’ new if they are toasted 
or dried in the oven. It is difficult in a country household to keep 
cheese in a good, fresh condition. Parmesan is the cheapest and 
most easily kept, and may be purchased grated in bottles. It is an 
Italian skimmed-milk cheese, nice for sandwiches and exceedingly 
good with macaroni and spaghetti. The ordinary soft American 
cheese is best, of course, for rarebit, but will not keep any length of 
time without moulding. 


Half the Ordinary Cost of Living May be Saved 


ISE forethought in making out bills-of-fare, and marketing care- 
fully, will save at least one-half the ordinary cost of living. 

When unexpected company arrives you must have in the emergency 
closet a sufficient amount of canned goods or dry materials to help out. 
It would be extravagant indeed to prepare each day for company or 
extra guests that might not arrive. 

In making out the bills-of-fare, arrange the dinner and then count 
on enough being left over to serve for luncheon next day. Breakfasts 
should be simple, and, where health and economy are both to be con- 
sidered, the breakfast will consist of not much more than coffee and a 
roll, with perhaps a little fruit or a soft-boiled egg. In our rush and 
hurry we do not have time to digest a heavy meal during the morn- 
ing hours. Better take a light breakfast and a light luncheon, and 
restore the tissues of the body by a good, hearty, well-balanced 
evening meal, especially where one has the hours of leisure after 
it to digest and assimilate it thoroughly. 

There are hundreds of things that come into my mind as to where 
money may be saved and the table improved. Fictitious foods like 
layer-cakes, preserves, jellies, fancy and expensive entrées, elaborate 
desserts, play no part whatever in a well-regulated menu; they take 
hours for preparation, waste dollars in the purchase of materials and 
do not in any way aid in building the human body. 


A Few Suggestions for Bills-of-Fare 


F THE daily bills-of-fare consist of a light breakfast, then, perhaps, a 

luncheon composed (in the summer) of a bow] of half-milk and half- 
cream with good bread or a few crackers, or (in the winter) of a bowl 
of good cream soup with crodtons, and then a dinner consisting of a 
clear soup, a well-cooked meat, one starchy vegetable, either rice, 
potatoes, macaroni or hominy cooked in some one of the hundred 
possible different ways, and a dainty green vegetable—in winter creamed 
cabbage, creamed onions, creamed celery, parsnips, creamed turnips; 
in the summer green peas, string beans, baked tomatoes, stewed 
cucumbers, squash with sauce Hollandaise. Then comes a dainty 
salad, always covered with a well-made French dressing—and the 
salad may be any raw, green vegetable, as lettuce, cress, celery, 
tomato, all mixed or separate, with a wafer and a bit of cheese, or, in 
the summer, if you care to omit the salad in your dinner, follow the 
dinner with some dainty raw fruit, carefully served. Acid fruits 
should be served moderately cold; if overchilled they are unpalatable. 
Sweet fruits should be quite cold. I cannot imagine anything more 
uncomfortable than a grapefruit or a dish of strawberries icy cold; 
they are not only unpalatable, but unwholesome as well, while peaches, 
watermelon and cantaloup should be quite thoroughly chilled. 


NOTE — Next year Mrs. Rorer will write for The Journal an entirely new series of 
articles entitled ‘* Mrs. Rorer’s Economy Lessons,” in which she will answer the present 
perplexing question as to how we can live well in the face of the rapidly increasing 
prices of meats, vegetables and other provisions. 
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Tomato 
Soup 


(Leads the world in sales) 


And each of the 
2 1 kinds isa model of 


delicate, toothsome 
_~ balance of one ingre- 

dient with another. 
| It is not enough 
to have high-grade 
materials; they must 
be blended so that 
everything else em- 
phasizes the kind 
of soup you are 
making. 

Campbell's Soups 
have an individual- 

ity distinctly their 

own. 


Just add hot water and serve 


Put them to the test. 
Buy a can today. 


Tomato 
Ox Tail, Vegetable and 18 others 


| 
| If you can’t get Campbell’s Soups from 
| your grocer, please send us his name and 
address. 

| The “Campbell Kids” in our Free Book- 


let No. 1. Send postal. 


| JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
_ Desk No. 1 Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


| 








What is it stands 
the hardest test, 
Of anxious host 
and 
hungry guest, 
And 
always is 
pro- 
nounced 


the best ? 
Campbell’s 
Soups 
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Ihe Four-Posters of Our Grandmothers 


By Mrs. Thaddeus Horton 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 





























OTHING could be better adapted to its purpose nor more strikingly simple in its design than this mahogany HOSE who are interested in the revival of the chaste furniture of other days will delight in this pair of 
low-poster in Mrs. Otis H. Luke’s summer home at Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. The low-post beds first single four-posters at Chateau Le Vert, near Augusta, Georgia, the property of Colonel D. B. Dyer, a 
appeared about 1825. This example is obviously subsequent to that date. The headposts and headboard are celebrated collector of antiques, These beds, with their turned posts, plain headboards and canopy frames, are 
plain. The footposts are richly carved and very effective. The style of cover and valance are to be recom very consistently designed and are probably local products or were executed by cabinet-makers at Charleston, 
mended, even when other forms of frame are used. Savannah or New Orleans. 









































HIS bed of late English design and one of the handsomest of HIS bed, which belongs to Mrs. Allen, of Salem, Massachusetts, HE age of this beautifully-designed bed is suggested by the 

its kind in America belongs to Mrs. William Lawson Peel, shows the purity of earlier styles. Nothing could exceed the crudity and plainness of the headposts, which in all early 
of Atlanta, Georgia. It is of gigantic proportions. The posts are symmetry and precisionof the standards. Even the headposts,though English beds were left uncarved. The enrichment of the foot- 
carved with conventionalized laurel leaves and the side pieces are plainer, are accentuated pleasingly at the top. The footposts are posts suggests Sheraton, and the bed was probably built by him. 
enriched —a treatment both unusual and beautiful. admirable examples of simplicity and good taste. Mrs. Lyman, of Salem, Massachusetts, owns it. 









































N UNCOMMONLY fine mahogany poster belonging to Mrs HIS .bed combines Adam and Sheraton characteristics. The N tXAMPLE of late Empire work owned by Mrs. George F. 
William Lawson Peel, of Atlanta, Georgia. The posts are Greek drapery on the footposts suggests the Adam brothers; Ropes, of Salem, Massachusetts. The pineapple at the base 
carved in the “*fern-leaf” or “feather” pattern. The scrollings while the fluted sections remind us of Sheraton. The old bedsteps of the main section first appeared with the enrichment of mahogany 
at the bottom of the main section with their pronounced Egyptian and the different carving of the headposts and the footposts are furniture about 1800. This bed was probably designed about 1840, 


feeling indicate that the bed is a derivative from the Empire style. noteworthy features. This bed is owned by Colonel D. B. Dyer when high beds gave place to lower ones. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing-room, 
or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp new dollar bill is paid for 
any idea accepted. 


But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 
The Editor of ‘‘ THE JouRNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





A Play-Table May be Easily Made 


of two small boxes and a board, and will 
give the little folk unlimited enjoyment, 
besides saving the knees of many stock- 
ings. The two boxes should be about a 
foot and a half long, a foot wide and a foot 
deep. Stand them on end like little cup- 
boards and put two shelves in each one. 
Now get a sthooth pine board, six feet 
long, a foot wide and about an inch thick. 
Set up a box under each end and you will 
have a nice, long table with two cupboards 
for playthings. On the long board mark 
out a railroad, with lead-pencil or ink, 
having switches, side-tracks, etc. If the child has toy cars he 
will amuse himself for, hours with this railroad alone. A little 
stool, three feet long, eight inches wide and ten inches high, 
might go with the table. If desired, the whole outfit could 
be painted to harmonize with the room in which it is to be 
kept. PLYMOUTH. 





To Keep the Baby’s Bottle Warm at Night 


cover a hot-water bag with a bag made of outing flannel, in which 
there should be a pocket about the size of a nursing-bottle. When 
going to bed fill the nursing-bottle as usua] and place it in the 
pocket; then fill the hot-water bag with hot water and put it at 
the bottom of the baby’s crib, covering it with a blanket. When 
the baby wakes in the night for his bottle, the milk will be ready 
in an instant. A MOTHER. 


Paint Dark Closets White 


and it wil! be an easy matter to tell if they are clean. Too many 
houses have dark closets in bedroom, kitchen, hall or bathroom. 
They are often overlooked in the weekly cleaning and are a 
“thorn in the flesh” of the neat housekeeper. Finish them all 
with white paint—floors, walls and shelves—and they will be an 
inspiration to cleanliness. L. M. M. 


In Order to be Ready to Sew on Buttons in a Hurry 


keep on your bureau two needles of good size: one threaded 
double with strong white thread, the other with black thread. 
Have a spare thimble near them. This simple plan saves hunt- 
ing in the work-basket when moments are precious. After 
a needle has been used it should be threaded again as soon as 
possible. r A. S. 


Piece-Bags Which Suggest Their Contents 


may be made as follows: For the white pieces make a bag of 
white cotton or muslin; for the woolen pieces, a bag of outing 
flannel; a gingham bag will suggest colored wash goods; a bag of 
cambric will be good for pieces of lining, and one of silk for silk 
pieces. These bags may be hung from hooks, in either the sewing- 
room closet or the storeroom, and much hunting for pieces will 
be avoided by adopting this systematic method. R. W. E. 


To Know the Comparative Cost of Recipes 


in most frequent use it is a good idea to insert the price of the 
different ingredients on the margin of the cookbook, beside each 
recipe. Figure the cost of eggs, sugar, butter, etc., at their 
highest prices. The plan is certainly an aid toward rational and 
intelligent economy. JOSEPHINE. 


To Distinguish Mended Hosiery from New 


slip a piece of paper in each mended pair when you are rolling 
them up and putting them away. This will save you from the 
trouble of unrolling each pair to see whether they are new 
or old. < 


Cutting Out Work in the Afternoon 


is a good idea, when the days begin to shorten and it is hard to 
sew by the fading light. Cutting out is not so hard on the eyes, 
and by following this plan one may begin sewing earlier on the 
following day. G. B. I. 


How to Look Neat While Doing Housework 


is a problem every woman tries to solve for herself. Here is one 
way to do it: In the morning arrange your hair carefully, and put 
on a white shirtwaist and a short, dark skirt. While getting break- 
fast, and afterward, when you are alone, wear a gingham apron 
made like a child’s, and buttoned up the back. Have the apron 
quite large and with full sleeves gathered to a band at the wrist. 
Have a large pocket in the apron. In this way the dress may be 
kept entirely covered, and when the apron is removed one is 
neat in appearance for the husband’s return or for the chance 
visitor. L. J. M. 


A Help in Keeping the Tablecloth Clean 


is to start a “spot bank.” When any member of the family gets a 
spot on the tablecloth he or she puts a cent in the bank. At the 
end of the week the money is given to the one having a record of 
the fewest spots. As children are desirous of winning pennies 
this plan will make them careful. Even if this method is followed 
only a short time the effect may be lasting. L. H. K. 


Christmas Presents Obtained from the Woods 


are as pretty and will give as much pleasure as costly gifts. Gather 
leafmould and fill Japanese bowls or baskets. If the latter are 
used fit them with a tin pan. Arrange in each the bright, little 
oe vines, tiny ferns and other little woods plants which may 

found under the dead leaves as late as November. Keep the 
plants moist and they will make most acceptable gifts, especially 
to city friends. . 
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Acorns for Christmas-Tree Decorations 


must be collected in the autumn. Gather as large acorns as possi- 
ble, and be sure to select those that have a little stem attached to 
the cup. The nuts must be glued securedly to the cups, and when 
they are dry they should be painted with gold, silver or bronze 
paint. To the stem fasten a piece of thread or wire to hang the 
nuts to the Christmas tree. L.-J. W. F. 


When Sewing Trimming on a Hat 


try fastening the hat firmly to your skirts on your knee with a hat- 
pin; then your left hand will be free to hold the ribbon, flowers, 
etc., in place-while you sew with your right hand. 

HoME MILLINER. 


To Save Trouble and Avoid Disappointment at Christmas 


let each member of a family make out some weeks before the 
holiday a list of articles he or she may want. The list should be 
full, and include articles covering a wide range of prices. All 
the lists should be given to the mother, with whom all the rest of 
the family should confer. This idea is to prevent any member of a 
family from receiving a gift not especially welcome. M. D. 


Instead of Keeping Old Photographs in a Box 


from which they may not be taken from one year’s end to another 
put them in those books which are made especially for photographs. 
First of all, soak them in a basin of water long enough to loosen 
them from their mounts; then dry them between sheets of clean 
blotting-paper. When pasting them in the book take care to 
group them as appropriately as possible: family pictures to- 
gether, babies, school friends, and so on. When it is possible 
date the pictures. Some people keep photographs in large 
envelopes, properly labeled, the envelopes being stored in a box; 
but the above plan seems better. ILLINOIS. 


Scissors are So Useful in the Kitchen 


that a pair should be bought especially for that room. Raisins are 
nicer cut than chopped; grapefruit and oranges are more easily 
scooped from their skins if the pith is clipped in a few places; let 
tuce may be cut in ribbons and celery cut up for salad. Indeed, the 
uses of the kitchen scissors are innumerable. Mrs. J. F. T. 


What Has Been Served at Company Luncheons and Dinners 


is so soon forgotten by the hostess that she may unconsciously 
repeat her bill-of-fare for some of the same guests. To prevent 
this let her try keeping a book in which to record the names of 
guests invited to a luncheon or dinner, and on the same page the 
bill-of-fare for the meal, with a memorandum about the decora- 
tions for the table. Such a book would also be valuable for suggest- 
ing ideas. E. L. M. 


Cutting Out Fashion Pictures from Magazines 


when certain ones seem to be appropriate to your needs means a 
saving of time when the dressmaker comes. If these pictures are 
pasted in a scrapbook made, say, of wrapping paper, you will 
find them most useful. Mrs. B. 


When Making Loops to Hold Hooks 


especially on goods where the needle is apt to catch, as in lace 
and any loosely-woven material, it is a good plan to mark the dis- 
tances on a strip of paper, sew through the paper, and, after the 
loops are done, tear off the paper. They can be made much 
faster in this way. R. R. McC. 


To Arrange Pictures for Invalid Children 


instead of pasting them in a book, which may be (as is often 
the case) too heavy for weak, little hands to hold, try the follow- 
ing plan: Buy thin pasteboard mounts, such as are used to put 
photographs on, and paste your pictures on the cards—on both 
sides, if you wish. Very pretty groupings and arrangements may 
be made. These cards make an excellent gift for a children’s 
hospital, as they may be passed from one bed to another, and each 
child have some to look at. N. N. 


A Small Pair of Tweezers in the Work-Basket 
will be found a great help in removing bastings. This is especially 
true when the machine-stitching has run over the basting thread, 
which is often the case. At such times the tweezers will be found 
much better than scissors to remove the thread. | eee SF 


To Entertain the Teachers in One Town 


several ladies formed a public-school association, each member 
pledging herself to ask those teachers who instructed her children 
to lunch at her house at least twice during the school year. In the 
autumn all the members of the association united in giving a 
“tea.” All the teachers were invited, as well as many mothers 
who were interested in the schools but were not members of the 
association. This plan, which has done much to make the lives 
of the teachers happier, was suggested by a chance remark made 
by one teacher to the effect that she did not know, even by sight, 
the parents of at least half of her pupils. Be be We des 


When Planning for a Home 


even if it may still be in the distant future, it is a good idea to cut 
out pictures of houses that you like, or details of doorways, fire- 
places, and even plans for a garden, and paste them in a scrap- 
book. Suggestions for curtains or other furnishings may also be 
cut out and pasted in. The book may be divided into sections for 
outdoor and indoor suggestions. When the time comes to build 
the house such a book will offer many welcome ideas which other- 
wise would be forgotten. A i BP, 


To Get Many Odd Things Accomplished 


plan to do twelve little tasks one day in the week, when the work 
is lightest — such things, for example, as we all put off to do “some 
day.” Mend a rug, wash a bit of lace or ribbon, mend your 
husband’s coat or gloves, clean a closet, sort papers, cut clippings 
from magazines or newspapers which have been laid aside with 
that end in view, paste up a scrapbook, burn or arrange old 
letters, return a borrowed article, clean a bureau drawer, write a 
letter that has been put off, or make a call that ought to be made. 
One can usually find a dozen things without difficulty, and at the 
end of the day it will be a joy to think of what has been accom- 
plished. < A ForMER PROCRASTINATOR. 


To Mark Stockings So They May be Easily Sorted and Identified 


the following plan is an excellent one to copy: When buying six 
pairs of stockings at a time mark the initial of the family name— 
as “A” for Allen—in turkey-red marking cotton, using cross- 
stitch on each stocking. For the first pair mark a small red X 
over the letter; for the second pair, two small red X’s, and so on 
for the six pairs. To distinguish what belongs to different mem- 
bers of the family, as a husband’s socks from a son’s, for one 
member the small X’s could be placed above the letter, and for 
the other below. A different color could be adopted for each 
member of the family; but if the washing is sent away from the 
house the same color is helpful to the laundress, as she knows at 
a glance to whom the stockings belong. This same idea may be 
applied to sets of underwear, so that the same shirt and drawers 
will be used together and.in- rotation: Underwear so used will 
outlast that worn in a haphazard fashion. “Mrs. H. 
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The Modern Priscilla 


A Fancy-Work Magazine 


Is the authority for all kinds of Art Needle- 
work, Crochet, Knitting, Lace, Costumes, 
Lingerie, and Home Decoration in all its 
various branches. It is the only monthly 


Fashion Magazine of Embroidery 


“| illustrating and giving directions for working 

4 out the newest ideas and designs for Ladies’ 

m and Children’s Waists, Gowns, Neckwear 
Ilats and Underwear in the most artistic anc 
approved styles. A special department is de- 
voted ‘to China, Oil, and Water-Color Paint- 
ing, containing, valuable hints and informa- 
tion; also Home Arts and Crafts, such as 
Stenciling, Leather Work, Basketry, etc. 


Subscription price, 50 cents per year 


> er 


at a 


rere 


ie Canadian subscriptions, 25 cents extra. 
fi If You Subscribe Now 
Vii or before January Ist, we will send you the October and 


November issues for 1907 FREE, and mark your sub- 
scription paid to December, 1908. 


Free with each Subscription 

“Priscilla Embroideries” "9" ‘| 
Holiday Suggestions ve y * | 

A new 48-page book full of orig- | Meat $ | 

inal, practical designs of articles PRISCILLA 

o suitable for Christmas gifts. EMBROIDERIES 


The designs are all new and pe 
~ > 


can easily be carried out by any 
HOLIDAY 


needleworker. 
SUCCESTIONS 


Pe NR mI sory 


Price 10 cents, or given free 
on request, with each new yearly : 
subscription to THE MODEKN i 
PRISCILLA. & | 


; 
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4 Special Centrepiece Offer 

a Perforated pattern, 28x28 inches, 40 cents; or given 

4 with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODEKN PRIS- 
CILLA for 65 cents. Stamped on white linen, 50 cents; 

or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODEKN 

PRISCILLA for 75 cents. White cotton for working, 60 

cents extra. Stamping paste, 10 cents extra. 


Special Shirt Waist Offer 


Perforated pattern, 50 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 cents. 
Stamped on 2% yards of linen or linen lawn, $2.50; or 
|] given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN 
? PRISCILLA for §2.75. Stamped on 2% yards cotton 
lawn, $1.25; or given with 14 months’ subscription to 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA for $1.50. Cotton for work- 
ing, 25 cents extra. Stamping paste, 10 cents extra. 


Special Corset Cover Offer 


Perforated pattern of corset cover to match shirt- 
waist, 25 cents; or given with 14 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 60 cents. Stamped on 
linen lawn, $1.00; or given with 14 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for $1.25. Stamped on 
cotton lawn, 50 cents; or given with 14 months’ sub- 
scription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 cents. 
Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. Four yards Valen- 
ciennes Edging for trimming, 45 cents extra. Stamping 
paste, 10 cents extra. 


Special Apron Offer 
APRON IN SHADOW EMBROIDERY 
Perforated pattern, 35 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for & cents. 
Stamped on linen lawn, 85 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for $1.10. 
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months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 
75 cents. White cotton for working, 15 cents extra; 
white or colored silk for working, 25 cents extra. Three 
yards of Valenciennes Edging and 1% yards of Beading 
for trimming, 60 cents extra. Stamping paste, 10 cents 


Ss Special Table Cover Offer 


Perforated pattern, 36x36 inches, 
50 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to The Modern 
Priscilla for 75 cents. Stamped 
on heavy white linen,75 cents; 
or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to The Mod- 
ern Priscilla for $1.00. 
Stamped on white satin 
jean, $1.00; or given 
with 14 months’ 
subscription for 
$1.25. Cotton 
for working, 
: i a" 70 cents 


Ea ae . extra. 
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Sample Copy of the Priscilla sent for 4 cts. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 J2 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Stamped on Persian lawn, 50 cents; or given with 14 ff 










































HE time of day is one of the essential factors of 
| life. In home and in business the world revolves 
around the clock. Why not, therefore, make the 
clock a thing of beauty or simple taste rather than an 
hourly encouragement to the garish instincts of the 


uneducated eye P 


HE clocks of our forefathers 

show the same excellence 
of design thatprevailedthrough- 
eut all their furniture. The tall 
clock shown on the left is a 
good example of the old-fash- 
ioned timepieces, very plain, 
but beautiful and dignified. Its 
simplicity is in keeping with 
the plain manner of living 
which was the rule in former 
days. People then understood 
that their furniture should con- 
form to their style of life and 
they therefore set us a fine ex- 
ample of good taste. 


F COURSE the first requi- 
site of a clock face is that 
it must be plainly seen. This is 
the goodly characteristic of the 
French crystal clock on the left. 
The brass frame is of most 
simple design, but its combina- 
tion with beautiful, clear glass 
produces a charming little time- 
piece and one that seems to fit 
in happily with almost any 
scheme of furniture. 


HE clock shown here is 

developed on old-fashioned 
lines. The top has something of 
a ‘‘bell-shaped’’ effect carried 
up in very beautiful curves. It 
is of plain mahogany with brass 
ornaments—a charming com- 
bination and one frequently 
used on old timepieces. It has 
a generous face with simple, 
broad figures, and is altogether 
an ornamental affair. 


TS transparent face makes 

this little clock suitable for 
use at night. A bracket at the 
back slips over the gas or electric 
fixture and the light from the 
rear plainly tells the hour. A 
simple rim of brass is the only 
finish, and all that is necessary. 


IMPLICITY marks this 

clock, but it has style and 
character. The proportions are 
good and the arched top is 
artistically designed as it rises 
from the sides. It is of finely- 
finished mahogany and in its 
honest beauty will long outlast 
its neighbor on the right. 


ERE is a clock that is 

both beautiful and 
individual. it makes a 
charming centre for a 
mantel. Itsuggests forms 
that were 
used by the 
Greeks in 
theirarchi- 
tectureand 
decorative 
painting. 
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Taste in Clocks 
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ITH practically the same 

lines of construction as 
its opposite neighbor the time- 
piece on the right has been 
cheapened and vulgarized by a 
most unfortunate use of orna- 
ment. There is no harmony 
in the various decorations used, 
each apparently having been 
picked up at random and glued 
on with thoughtless haste. If 
one will study good examples 
of old-time clocks it will at 
once be seen that much variety 
was obtained without the least 
departure from good taste. 


N CONTRAST, the clock on 

the right has nothing what- 
ever to recommend it, yet just 
such pieces are placed in our 
shops and supposedly for sale. 
The clock face isdwarfed bythe 
senseless bust which is entirely 
out of proportion to the article 
it is intended to decorate, 
The desire for novelty is 
obtained by sacrificing every 
feeling of order and beauty. 


HAT a disagreeable con- 

trast is shown in this 
‘“‘Art Nouveau’’ creation! 
Here again the clock face is 
almost screened by the excess 
of ornament surrounding it. 
The ugly bronze figure is posed 
in an attitude of drunken stupor, 
The lines are weak and the at- 
tempt at prettiness is childish in 
the extreme. Yet such designs 
are to be seen in our best shops. 


HE same type of clock has 

been decorated here and 
the result is most unpleasant. 
There is a place, perhaps, for 
rich decoration, but it should be 
carefully wrought and only used 
with judgment. It is usually 
out of keeping with utility. 


PPARENTLY this clock 
case was cut out with a 
jig-saw gone mad. There is no 
reason or sense in sawing wood 
into such ugly patterns. It is 
not a question of expense, for 
beautiful forms would cost no 
more. Too many such clocks 
are seen in our homes. 


TYPE familiar to 

every one is the 
clockontheright. There 
is a clumsy attempt at 
richness and the result 
is vulgarity. It is a 
cheap imitation of costly 
material. One feels that 
the gilding is not gold, 
that the bronze is but 
lead, and that the marble 
is only cast-iron. 
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With smiling 
lips and genial 
talk the family 
sit about the 
table, the 
guests about 
the banquet 
board, in 
pleasant antic- 
ipation of the 


moment when 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Waters 


are served. 
Delightful 


dessert confec- 









































tions that add 
to the joy of 
ice creams and 
ices, fruits and 
frozen pud- 
dings, pre- 
serves and 
sweets of any 
kind or char- 


acter. 


In ten-cent tins, 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


BISCUIT 
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E HAVE been having hard times 

in my part of the world during 

the past season, and winter sets in 
with a dismaying scarcity upon the cellar 
shelves which are wont tosag and have to be 
propped to keep the good things in cans and 
bottles from breaking them with their 
weight. Early in the spring we knew that 
the fruit was killed, but we did not realize 
how widespread was the devastation until 
canning-time came and there was nothing to 
can.. Even the apple crop was a complete 
failure, and we can never substitute any- 
thing for this staple. Besides the lack of 
fruit there has been a reign of terror in high prices for food all along 
the line, and this with increased prices for labor has made housekeep- 
ing a very complicated matter. Not only has the price of food 
advanced alarmingly, but cotton goods, thread, muslin, gingham, 
calico, sheeting and cotton wadding—all necessities for the house 
mother—have soared in price fairly above the modest pocketbook. 





It is Generally Accepted as Misfortune when a young woman is 
forced to face hard times and plan for her family under adverse 
conditions, but there is an education in it which, if we are willing to 
accept it, is worth more than a course at college or a sojourn in 
Europe. It has been held that housekeeping and child-raising make 
women common, that they narrow them, take the life out of them 
and make them dull and stupid. I think this is not necessarily the 
. case, and I wish more young women to realize it. Some of the 
commonest, most stupid women I have ever known I have met in 
fashionable society in the city. They were immensely dull, hugely 
ignorant, infinitesimally narrow and bound in the traditions of their 
little circle. No people are so narrow as those who are bound to 
the ways and customs of a little clique, dressing at each other, 
“entertaining” each other with mere expenditure of money, and 
being stylish and affected and heartless. They instinctively turn 
away from anything that has to do with life and its realities. It is 
a pity they are obliged to eat, but they do not even do this intelli- 
ently. The caged animal within them has long been fed upon indif- 
erent stuff, doctored up by pungent sauces to fool the palate and coax 
the stomach; they are used to poor cooking, and they do not know that 
the preparation of food is interesting, and that planning for things with 
little to go on is bright beside selecting from unlimited sources. 


If a Woman is Going to be Dull no number of advantages will make 
her bright. You may send your girl to college, take her to Europe, 
place her in society and give her every chance in the world, but if she is 
dull she will remain so. The opposite is also true. If a woman is 
bright her light will shine, and if it shines in a modest home so much 
the better. I shall never regret the poverty of my childhood home. 
We lived in a queer, inconvenient cottage. Nobody ever had one like 
it. It was too near the street; it had windows where there should have 
been doors, and vice versa. Everything about it was plain and bare; 
the winter winds buffeted the north door unsheltered by porch or 
stoop, and the summer sun shone relentlessly in at the west door, which 
also had no porch. Inside were the bare furnishings of necessity: 
beds and chairs and tables which Father had made at odd times in the 
carpenter shop; carpets which Mother and Aunt had woven from 
rags. Many of our sheets and tablecloths were woven by Grand- 
mother. We washed our clothes with our own hands and fashioned 
every garment we wore ourselves. But we were not common; we were 
reading and thinking people. There is nothing to hinder any family 
from being reading and thinking people. The moment you decide to 
advance mentally you begin to advance and you take your family with 
you-—that is, if you have a home-keeping family: not one that lives on 
the streets or in the neighbors’ houses. I think I like to be fairly 
neighborly, but I am opposed to incessant visiting among neighbors. 
It takes up so much time and is sure to result in a sort of dissipation. 
We were never very popular people. I do not know whether this 
forced us to find interests at home or whether it was the other way 
around; perhaps the fact that home was interesting kept us there and 
separated us from common or gossiping neighbors. 


We Never Knew Anything but Hard Times. It was an accepted 
fact that we could have only the plainest clothes, no new house furnish- 
ings, and only such things to eat as the poor man’s lot affords. It must 
be admitted that in those days good things to eat “ just grew” somehow. 
But I have known many poor and thriftless people living in the midst 
of plenty who never had anything good to eat—it was because their 
“women folks” were poor, spiritless cooks and spoiled everything they 
touched in the preparation a it. A potato is a wretched thing if poorly 
cooked, and a pan of cornbread can be a terror or a means of grace 
according to the hand that mixes it. In hard times life in the family 
depends almost entirely for its touch of relief—its bearableness— its 

* thread of song—upon the woman or women of the house. This is not 
a pity. It is a rare, heavenly privilege, and I look back at the two 
women who lifted our bare cottage in the days of my childhood to the 
level of Emerson and Longfellow and Whittier and William Cullen 
Bryant, and the fine generation of Americans who were living then, 
as one would gaze upon two radiant angels coming “shining through 
the dusk”’ to bear to one some enchanted talisman of life. 

Do you think these women were common because they were poor, 
because they cooked and washed and ironed and sewed? Do you 
think Aunt, with her tall, straight figure, her chestnut hair that fell to 
her knees when it was down, her strong face and grand manners, was 
common? Do you think Mother, dainty little Mother, with her big, 
gray eyes and her brown curls parted above her wide, calm brows, with 

er beautiful enunciation of English, her keen, quick wit, her courage 
of life, was common? But then if you do think so you are common 
yourself and incapable of judging. And you will be common in your 
finest gown and in your summer palace or your private yacht, or at 
court, no matter how you may conduct yourself or with what success 
you may manage your train when you are presented. 


Poverty Does Not Imply Commonness any more than wealth 
implies erudition or genius. Hard times, then, do not necessarily 
mean misery. I am not the champion of hard times. I think it a 
great pity that the brains of the American people cannot devise a 
method of equalizing conditions so that the contrasts between rich 
and poor be not so sharp and painful. It is a disgrace upon our free 
country that a few men should rule the industries and control the 
money. The exact opposite of what our forefathers fought for has 
been achieved, and it is stupendously dull in our people to have 
allowed it. But men will see this some day, and meanwhile there is 
no use making ourselves miserable or setting ourselves in a fretful 
attitude toward life because just now we are caught in a net of seeming 
injustices. There is always a way to surmount material difficulties, 
and that is by living at the top of your mental and moral development. 


NOTE —The bright and suggestive “Ideas of a Plain Country Woman,” which have 
proved of so much interest to thousands of Journal readers, will be continued next year, 
when The Country Contributor”’ will write on many subjects of importance in family 
and social life. 
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In Country Woman 


The Woman Who is Making the Best of Hard Times is doing just 
this. If she is seasoning monotonous food with pleasant conversation 
at the table, if she is making the refashioning of garments, the patching 
and darning and dyeing and turning a cheerful occupation rather than 
a sullen one, she is exercising simple greatness. The trouble with women 
is that they feel that this accomplishment is not appreciated. “ What 
is the use of being simply great if nobody knows it?” This is a very 
natural question, because we have so long been taught to believe that 
success must bring the homage and acclaim of others. When you come 
to think of it this is rather a silly test. Applause is a very fickle thing 
and easily turned to hissing. I should say that the real success in any- 
thing depends upon a personal sense of satisfaction. If you know that 
the dinner scraped together from odds and ends was good and nourish- 
ing for your family, if you can see that the little garment you have 
made from an old one of your own is clean, pretty and comfortable, 
that is enough. Is not the desire for further applause mere vanity ? 
But I know what the dutiful housemother is thinking: she is saying to 
herself that she wishes just one person would compliment her manage- 
ment, praise her success; she wishes her husband would say something 
about it—that he wouldn’t just gobble in silence and say “uh-huh” 
when she shows him the little cloak or trousers she has made from his 
wornout wardrobe. I wish so too, my dear. I wish so for his sake as 
well as for your own; he, too, would be so much happier if he took 
more interest in the little details of home. But man is a strange animal 
and is always cheating himself out of good things. You must take his 
appreciation on faith; at least do not let his lack of it spoil your own. 
Life is, after all, a very individual thing. No matter how one may long 
for similar tastes and mutual interests it is best to stick to personal 
satisfactions in work or in recreation. The strong individuality does 
not demand applause—but it often gets it. 


Hard Times Involve Considerable Staying at Home, and this is not 
a bad thing. There is no more desirable failing than the home habit. 
The more we stay in the few rooms that give us warmth and shelter and 
rest the more we imbue them with our own personality. If that be a big, 
breezy personality it will fairly expand the walls and exalt the ceilings. 
I went once to call upon a woman whose husband had had business 
reverses and found her sitting back in the dining-room with her toes 
in the ashes, a handful of fire in the grate and every look of abject 
penury about her. I just glanced about the house and saw that her 
attitude wasn’t necessary. It might have been necessary to sit back 
in the dining-room to save fuel, but she had put every pretty article of 
furniture, every ornament, every book away in the front part of the 
house and shut them up—it was her idea of saving. Besides, the air in 
the room where she sat was bad and heavy and there was every sugges- 
tion of narrow, spiritless living about it. Suppose she had aired the 
room, thrown open the blinds, brought in some easy-chairs, some 
pretty tables, and hung some of her good curtains to the windows. 
Suppose she had forced the one room in which the family must find 
warmth into an aspect of cheerfulness. Would not life have begun to 
draw its breath, and would not her husband and children have felt the 
uplifting of it? Women often fall into narrow, fretful ways when times 
are hard—complaining and voicing worries and dreads in hearing of 
the children. They little know what heaviness a mother can thus lay 
upon the hearts of her children, or what discouragement and want of 
purpose in living she may impress upon them. Hard times when the 
family is forced to give up pleasures and luxuries are the very times 
for spiritual and mental broadening. Let home companionship, home 
plays, home work and home love make your world, and see how 
grandly the windows of your house of life will look across space to the 
moon and Mars. 


There are Some Things Which | Consider Evidences of a great 
mind. A liking for plain food is one of them. When you see a person 
devoted to fripperies in anything from dress to dessert it indicates a 
shallow nature. Big people like plain things. They like the taste of 
herbs and wild berries and plain fruits and coarse vegetables. I know 
a woman ninety-four years old who reads the latest books, converses on 
current topics, and writes a beautiful clear hand. She has never been 
in the least childish. I think she owes her long life and clear brain to 
simplicity in living. Often I have heard her say, “If a person is hungry 
he can eat bread.” She has never known anything but hard times, yet 
she has singularly enjoyed life, and she is one of the most fascinating 
companions I have ever had. The secret of her congeniality, her attach- 
ment to her friends, and, in part, of her long life, is her active mentality. 
Close living, lack of luxury, plain surroundings—all these give to the 
mind an added opportunity for action. Digestion is not overburdened 

—existence is not cluttered—we have elbow-room. 


Do You Remember that in Your Reading some of the most fasci- 
nating books have been those which tell about how families managed 
when reverses came, how shipwrecked folk found food and shelter, 
and pioneers managed on scanty supplies? Did it never occur to you 
that the living of this may be as absorbing as reading about it? Nothing 
is more fascinating than practical economy. I lived once not far from 
a meat market. It was easy to slip on my sunbonnet and run up the 
alley to market. I used to take special pride in “picking up bar- 
gains” in meat. Many a time we had a royal dinner at an outlay of a 
few cents just because I had planned it with a view to seeing how good 
I could make it on fairly nothing. It is a very fortunate thing for 
women that plain house-furnishings are fashionable. Much that used 
to clutter our houses has been discarded. We have thrown away our 
silk lampshades and many of our draperies, our “tidies” and our 
doilies. Our furniture, too, is simple, without upholstery, and in 
straight lines not calculated to catch dust. The more truly artistic 
our taste, the plainer our rooms. This is also true about food. Sim- 
plicity is fashionable and it will be more so. It is difficult to tell who 
sets the standard for respectable living and why we have believed that 
we needed so much ceremony in serving, such quantities of china and 
silver, each piece having its separate use, and all making incalculable 
work for somebody. We will find that many forks and side dishes and 
spoons do not really improve our manners, that these can be quite as 
gracious and genuine if we eat off one plate and with one fork (or 
knife!) as our great-grandparents did. Remember, home manners and 
home affection and happiness are in no sense dependent upon style or 
custom. Hard times will prove this. If we are men and women of real 
quality we will not require elaborate meals nor luxurious house- 
furnishings ner elegant clothes. It would be a good thing for many 
homes if their mistresses were forced to do their own work. ; 


| Believe Women Must Return from Their Foolish “ Strike” from 
housework to a plain facing of the home-food question. Will woman 
get back where she belongs, to the overseeing if not the actual prepara- 
tion of wholesome, simple things, which can only be made at home ? 
Let her renew her acquaintance with flour and meal, let her learn to 
buy meats and vegetables with judgment. She will be a real woman 
then, not a silly imitator of the fashionable lady, and hard times— 
scarcity of food products, rise of price in fabrics —will furnish material 
for her genius which has too long been turned into wrong channels. 
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The Ostermoor 


Mattress °15. 





Built —-not stuffed. 
Made of layer upon 
layer of snowy,downy 
Ostermoor sheets, 
pure, aseptically clean 
and vermin-proof. 
Being hand-/aid in 
the tick, they remain 
even, springy and 
elastic after any 
amount of use or 
length of time, 


No decaying anima! 
hair, no lumps and 
hollows, no “ remak- 
ing” ever needed. 
Hair costs more tha: 
Ostermoor, but does 
not approach it in 
comfort and cleanii 
ness. Why pay $50. 
for a hair mattress 
when the Ostermoor 


is $15? 





The great success of the Ostermoor Mat 
tress has brought upon the market a number 
of imitations possessing various de 
grees of inferiority, but all lacking the 
qualities of the genuine Ostermoor. 
No dealer will say that he has a 
mattress bet/er than the Ostermoor, 
but some, for the sake of a larger profit, will 
claim theirs is “just as good.” Look for 
the trade mark and know that you get a 
genuine Ostermoor, 





We offer you the Ostermoor 
Mattress on 30 Nights’ Free Trial. 
If after sleeping on it for a month 
you are not captivated by its comfort, 
cleanliness, and hygienic qualities, 
we will refund your money in full 
without question, This offer has 
stood for many years, but 
not one mattress a month 
comes back out of the tens 
of thousands we sell every 30 
days. Where the Ostermoor 
gets, it stays. 





Write for 
our free book 


“The Test 
of Time” 


This book is not an ordinary advertis- 
ing pamphlet, but a beautifully illus- 
trated volume of 144 pages —a treatise 
on sleep, insomnia, beds, etc., as well 
as a complete catalogue of all styles 
and _ sizes of Ostermoor Mattresses, 
Church Cushions, etc. This book con- 
tains a multitude of testimonials from 
satisfied users. Write now. 









Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 
4 feet 6 in. wide, 45 lbs. $15.00 
4 feet wide, - 40 Ibs. 13.35 
3 feet 6 in. wide, 35 lbs. 11.70 
3 feet wide, - 30 Ibs. 10.00 
2 feet 6 in. wide, 25 lbs. 8.35 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


In two parts, 50c. extra 




















We Sell By 
Mail or Through 
2500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies every- 
where — that is our aim; the highest 
zrade merchant in every place. 
The Ostermoor dealer in your 
vicinity — be sure to ask us who 

he is — will show you a mat- 
tress with the 






























“Ostermoor” name and trade 
mark sewn on the end. Mattress 
shipped, express paid by us, same 
day check is received, if you 
order of us by mail. Above all, do 
not be duped into buying the ever- 
present substitute. If your dealer 
will not sell the genuine, 
write us. 





OSTERMOOR & CO. 


117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 
and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





HIS “wing-sleeve” sacque is entirely 
novel, It is designed for a very little 
girl and is in the one-piece style that is so 
comfortable and practical. The stitches used 
-the garter and the shell —are quite simple. 
The chain stitch, which is used for the cross 
lines in front and back, breaks the plain effect 
prettily. Any color may be used, or in the 
shell edging a combination of colors would be 
effective 


CHARMING, full-length coat for a dear 

little girl, made with full bishop sleeves and 
a deep cape, crocheted throughout in the solid 
shell stitch with an open shell edging which is set 
on full. Pale pink or blue Saxony would be 
dainty for this used solid or with alternate rows of 
white in the edging which trims the cape and 
lower edge. The neck and sleeves have ribbon 
drawn through with a pretty bow to match. 


ELOW is illustrated the daintiest kind of 
crocheted slippers for the tiny baby, fash- 
ioned of delicate blue silk. They are designed on 
the most comfortable lines with a low, square- 
shaped vamp and a single instep strap tied with a 
ribbon bow of the same shade. The toe is prettily 
finished with a full ribbon rosette, and the effect 
of an extended sole is given by the additional sur- 
rounding row of chain stitching. 


































PRETTY little sacque crocheted in a 

lacy shell stitch, Particularly pretty 
are the full bishop sleeves run through with 
ribbon to form a deep ruffle and tied in an 
inch-wide satin bow. Ribbon is also used in 
border effect down the front and around the 
lower edge with bows in the corners. 
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BOVE are shown the front and back views of an attractive 
hooded sacque fora little girl. It is crocheted in a new and 
pretty serpentine stitch of wool Saxony with narrow inserted bands 
of the silk running through the lower edge and around the sleeves. 
The ball fringe with lattice heading, which makes such a fascinating 
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HE feature of this charming cape is the 

pointed hood which is not merely a pretty 
addition, but it is practical as well, as it may be 
worn on the head. Silk-and-wool zephyr ina 
pretty combination of stitches was used for this. 
The deep shell-stitch border which frames the 
cape and hood is finished with an edging of silk, 
and silk is again crocheted in the fancy stripes. 
If made of pale pink zephyr satin ribbon bows 
to match would be a dainty trimming. 


NOTHER dainty and becoming little cape. 
This would be lovely made of soft wool 
Saxony in one of the delicate tints to be used as 
a separate garment to throw over a light-weight 
dress at a dancing class or party. A rippled 
ruche adorned at intervals with ribbon loops 
/ makes a fluffy and charming neck trimming, 
finished with long ribbon ties. A very full ruffle 
outlines the lower edge. 





ERE is another pair of babies’ crocheted slip- 
pers in the same sensible square shape and 

with a similar instep strap tied with a pretty rib- 
bon bow. These slippers are crocheted through- 
out in a stitch that is extremely simple in 
execution and then adorned with an applied stitch 
in diamond shape which extends around the heel 
and over the toe. Pale pink silk or wool Saxony 


would be lovely with ribbon bows to match. 
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“All Pure Irish Linen” 


be , 
7 se 
2 for 25% 


PULLMAN 
Handkerchiefs 


Send for these today and compare them with 
Cotton, or Linen and Cotton Mixtures at the 
same price. Linen and Cotton mixtures are 
made so craftily today as to deceive even ex- 
perts when new; but they deceive no one after 
washing — the come bungly, coarse and 
‘“‘woolly,’”’ and are unpleasant to the skin. 

The more you wear “All Pure Irish Linen” 
Handkerchiels and the oftener they are washed 
the softer, the smoother and daintier they be- 
come, 

Isn’t this always true of Linen? Then if you 
can buy them as cheaply as the Linen mixtures 
with a Trade-Mark which absolutely guaran- 
tees “All Pure Irish Linen’ why not at least 

ive them a trial? We have been making “All 

ure Irish Linen’’ Handkerchiefs for 72 years 
and our Trade-Mark oneach Handkerchief guar- 
antees that every thread of it is of that material. 


1908 Style Book FREE 


Send for our Style Book. It shows many 
new, original and attractive designs spe- 
cially made up for the coming season, 
and will give you a great deal of val- 
uable information on Handkerchiefs 
in general, 














For convenience we attach a < 
coupon, If you are inter- st a 
ested, cut it out now while ee 
you think of it, and mail “4 os? 
it to us with 25c ay AS 


A 
Joba Pullman & C0. gt op” 7 
515 Broadway 
New York 











~Teddy Bear Robes 


For Little Bare Skins 
Also Crib Covers 


We make beautiful soft 
“comfy ’’ Bath Robes 
for girls, boys and 
grown-ups. Every 
one ought to know 
the luxurious, 
downy comfort of 
a good Bath Robe. 

The little Teddy 
Bears do not show 
very plain on the 
picture here, but 
on the Robes them- 
selves they are 
very attractive 
and will delight 
any child. 
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In material and 
workmanship these 
Robes are excellent. 
The colors are abso- y 
lutely fast, and will wash. The Robes are finished 
with girdles and neck cords to match, and made 
in Navy Blue, Tan, Red, Brown, Baby Blue and 
Baby Pink, withTeddy Bears in contrasting colors. 


CRIB COVERS, ribbon bound, colors to match Robes, $2.25 
ROBES, sizes lto 6 years, $3.00 
™ o 6°28? 3.50 


= ° ae 4.00 
Men's and Women’s 
ROBES, sizes 34 to 44 bust, 5.50 
Send to your local dealer for these garments. If he cannot 


supply you, they will be sent direct upon receipt of price. 


THOMPSON & KENT 


Wholesale Manufacturers 
59 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















Make your Puffs, Quilts 


and Comforters at Home of 


“Zephyr Down 
Wool Wadding 


Is guaranteed all wool, pure white, exquisitely 
soit, light, and warm as eider-down,. Better and 
less expensive than blankets. Equals eider-down 
in its superiority to cotton batts. Comes in one 
thick, continuous piece full width ready to be 
covered as your fancy dictates with any material, 
from cheese cloth to satin. 


Price $2.50 at your dealer's 


If your dealer hasn’t it we will send on receipt of 
price with dealer’s name and address, 


Wamesit Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 














° ° that you can present your friend 

The Most Prized Gift (or yourself) is an uisite = 
tare. Our handsome 80-page catalog (published at 50c.), illus- 
trated with all the newest and best works of Fisher, Remington, 
Gibson, Frost, Gilbert, Ker, Flagg, etc., will be sent upon receipt 
of only 24 cents, and this will be deducted from your first order. 
10¢ will bring you our Nursery Catalogs, illustrating 160 pictures 
of Child- Life. ‘Bend today. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


56 ek ART & x. A Holiday Suggestion 


bad Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 t- 


Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 
L. OfT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


trimming, shows a revival of a quaint old-time style. Ribbon bows 
finish the hood and neck in front. 





Over 100 Other Fancy-Work Designs 
NCLUDING many knitted and crocheted designs, are shown in our Catalogue of Directions for Knitting and Crocheting. Printed 
directions for working any of these can be had at ten cents each. The Catalogue will be forwarded upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Address the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. The designs illustrated above are presented as new models in 
crocheted garments for children, from which experienced workers may copy. Printed directions for making them cannot be supplied. 
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Want Flowers All \ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 


By Frances Duncan 





UCH is expected of a house plant. 

Like charity it must be able to 

“bear all things and endure all 

things.” In a greenhouse the conditions 

am be fitted to the needs of the plant; 

in the average dwelling-house this is not 

possible, therefore one must choose those 

plants which will endure best the condi- 
tions one has for them. 

Even if you have only a hall-bed- 
room it is a difficult but not an impos- 
sible proposition. Usually it means that 
the room has little, if any, outside heat 
and is blest with but one window. One 
treatment is shown on the right. Have 
a window-box (which may be as plain or 
as ornamental as you please). It should 
be level with the sill, eight inches deep 
and should have drainage. Get two 
plants of English ivy, one for each end; 
these may be simply attached to hooks, 
or the vine may be trained on a minia- 
ture trellis; that shown in the illustration 
has @ hinge near its base so that it may 
be bent back at window-washing time. 
The box between the pots of ivy could be filled with little gayly- 
colored Japanese evergreens, such as Retinospora aurea (four 
would fill the space); these may be had from any nurseryman and 
cost about fifty cents each. The plants should be of the same height 
and symmetrical. ; 

If you can manage a dark place where they can be stored while 
the roots are growing hardy bulbs could be flowered—jonquils, 
narcissuses and the like—not hyacinths, which are too easily chilled. 








IN THE AVERAGE Livinc-Room. For greenery use the rubber tree 
and its varieties, the Boston fern (Nephrolepsis exaltata), sago palm 
(Cycas revoluta), Chinese fan palm (Livistona Sinensis), date palms 
(Phenix), especially P. reclinata, P. Canariensis, P. rupicola. There 
are other palms more commonly sold than these, but the named 
varieties are the hardest to kill. For flowering, bulbs and geraniums 
are the amateur’s standbys. Azaleas, cyclamens, chrysanthemums, 
begonias may be brought in when in full bloom and stay as long as 
they are ornamental—they will last for a long time, but they are 
not easily blossomed here. In the country greenery may easily be 
had by using hemlocks and 
junipers in the window- 
boxes. 

In an overheated flat 
geraniums will flourish, also 
nasturtiums; callas will do 
well if grown in large pots— 
several plants in a tub con- 
taining a bushel of earth. 
Give them plenty of water. 











FoR THE DINING-TABLE. 
Have a dozen zinc trays 
made (with holes in the 
bottoms) which will fit inside 
your fern-dish; fill these with 
bulbs of various blooming- 
dates, beginning with the 
earliest and ending with the 
later sorts. Some of the smaller bulbs are excellent for this use, 
such as bulbocodiums, scillas and chionodoxas. 
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Cold-Frame Built on an Extension Roof 
Outside the Window of a City Flat 


City Roor Cotp-Frame. Here is a novel way of utilizing an 
“extension” roof as winter gardening space: 

The owner fastened a greenhouse sash by a hinge to the top of 
the window-frame and made a box a foot high and three feet square. 
On the west side next to a neighbor’s house were boards and in the 
other triangle was put glass. The 
“frame” is reached by opening the 
library window; on cold nights the 
window is kept open, and on very 
cold nights a covering is laid over 
the plants from the inside. Outside 
the cold-frame manure is banked 
which is covered with a little earth, 
so as to hide it from view, since it is 
not decorative. 

Such a frame would not be warm enough to be used as a tiny 
conservatory, but here pansies or single violets could be flowered 
or bulbs could be grown. 





The Right Depth to Plant 
1 Easter Lily 2 Narcissus 3 Hyacinth 


Bulbs for Winter Bloomin& 


T IS very easy to flower bulbs in the house if one will but meet their 
three requirements, which are modest enough. First, a bulb insists 
on being given time and opportunity enough to form its roots to estab- 
lish its base of supplies before the top is forced into action. Second, it 
must be allowed leisure to send up stems and foliage. Third, which, 
as in a charade,.comes only after “my first and second,” it must have a 
place at a window, more warmth and sunlight to develop the flowers. 
For roots, darkness and a cool temperature are required; for the 
stems and foliage, coolness (but not so much), light, but not sunlight. 


What to Plant Them In 


ULBS may be planted in almost anything, from a tin can up, pro- 
vided there is drainage. Shallow eight-inch lily-pans are the best. 
The ordinary five or six inch pots are good. Bulbs may be planted 
in boxes three inches deep (flats); sawing a soap-box in two makes a 
good size. Before using old pots they 
should be washed thoroughly; new ones 
~ must be soaked in water. 

If you are unfamiliar with soils, it is 
better to get some from a florist. Don’t 
use horse-manure. A good potting soil for 
bulbs is one part each of leaf-mould, rotted 
sods, sand, loam. Put bits of crock in the 
bottom for drainage, throw over this a 
; bit of sphagnum moss if you have it, 
then the soil. It is well to put a little sand under each bulb so that 
by no possibility manure will touch it. Don’t press the bulbs down 
hard or screw them into the soil. Set them carefully on their 
sand cushions the proper distance apart and at such a depth that 
their “noses” come within half an inch of the top of the pot. Fill 
with soil, shake to settle it well, water thoroughly, and put a 


label in each pot so that the earliest flowering sorts may be brought 
first from retirement. 
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Diagram of Storage Pit. 
Here the Bulbs Make 
Root-Growth 








Fora Hall-Bedroom. English 
Ivy and Bulbs Flourish with 
Little Sunshine 


After the Bulbs are Potted 


OW comes the period of root-growth. 
Gardeners try to imitate for the 
benefit of the bulb the outdoor con- 
ditions in October and November, 
when top-growth is checked because 
the surface of the ground is colder and 
root-growth encouraged since the greater 
warmth is below. Bulbs will make root- 
growth when stored in a dark closet, 
or a cool, dark, airy cellar (as far as 
possible from furnace heat), but to give 
them the very best conditions dig a 
trench a foot deep and as long and wide 
as you please. Put in a three-inch layer 
of coal-ashes (for drainage and to deter 
worms). On this set the pots and boxes 
of bulbs as closely as they will stand, fill in 
and cover with soil mounded slightly to 
make the water run off. After the ground 
has frozen—not before—cover your cache 
with three or four inches of straw, leaves 
or salt hay, to prevent it from freezing so 
hard that you can’t get at your bulbs. 
Here they should stay eight weeks. They may stay as long as con- 
venient, and if brought into the house at weekly intervals you can have 
a pot of bulbs in bloom from Christmastime until Easter. 





After the Roots Have Grown 


HE only way to know surely if bulbs are ready for forcing is to 
“knock out” one pot and see. Bring in the pots, as many as you 
like at a time, and put them in a room where there is plenty of light, 
but no artificial heat—a room next to a warm room is good. They 
should not go in direct sunlight. When the foliage is well grown they 
are ready for flowering. If bulbs are needed for a 
definite date they can be retarded by being kept in 
the cool room or hurried by being put in warmth 
perhaps a little sooner than they like. 


Flowering Hyacinths in Water 


Ready to Goin 
the Sunshine 


OR this the usual hyacinth-glasses are the best; 
dark-colored ones should be bought, since roots 
love darkness rather than light. The water must barely touch the 
bulb. <A few bits of charcoal will keep the water sweet, and if it gets 
low it should be filled without disturbing the roots. Keep in a dark, 
cool place until the roots have formed—this will take ten days or more; 
then bring into a light place until the stems and foliage are well up, then 
put into a window to flower. Hyacinths are more tender than daffodils 
or narcissuses and should be moved away from the window at night. 
Many other bulbs can be flowered in water: the polyanthus-flowered 
narcissuses, Roman hyacinths, some of the early single tulips. 


For Bloom at Christmastime 


ULBS for Christmas flowering must be planted at once; they should 
have been planted before. Plant only bulbs of one variety in a 
pot, or they may not bloom together. 


CHINESE SACRED Lity. Place in a bowl of water, pile up pebbles 
about the bulb to hold it upright, tucking in bits of charcoal to keep 
the water sweet. Needs only a few days in the dark and blooms in 
thirty or forty days. 


. 
RoMAN HyacintH. Put three bulbs in five-inch pots, seven in eight- 
inch bulb-pans. Needs about four weeks for roots, while best colored 
sorts bloom two or three weeks later. Blooms earlier if grown in water. 


Narcissus. Paper-white, double Roman and Grand Soleil d’Or 
(single golden yellow), narcissuses. Put three to five bulbs in a five- 
inch pot. They may also be grown in water in hyacinth-glasses or in 
Chinese lily-bowls. 


FREESIA. May be started into growth at once. 
bulbs in a four or five inch pot. 
Refracta alba the best variety. 


Put six or eight 
Keep in a cool place until wanted. 


These Will Give Blossoms from January Until Easter 


OMAN hyacinths, paper-white narcissus and freesia may be 
depended on for January blooming. 


MINIATURE HyAcINTHs or “Dutch Romans” are small-sized bulbs 
of the ordinary Dutch hyacinth; they follow the “Romans,” cost much 
less, and bloom from 
January until April. 


NARCIsSUSES. Plant 
the larger sorts three 
in a five-inch pot, the 
smaller—such as 
jonquils and bulbo- 











codiums—five in a : A ‘ A fa 
five-inch pot. Rest for RA new 7 is % 
forcing are the Von ae! “aie (eas 
Sion, double Roman, 











Incomparabilis plenus, 
Incomparabilis alba 
stella, Trumpet Major, 
Bicolor Empress, 
Emperor, Poeticus ornatus, Barri conspicuus, Golden Spur, Princeps. 
All the varieties of polyanthus, or bunch-flowered narcissus, are 
excellent for forcing. 


A Novel Window-Box Raised on Clogs. 
Slip a Pan Underneath to Catch Drippings 


HyAcintHs. Pot large bulbs singly in five-inch pots. If grown in 
pans use four-inch-deep ones for the Dutch hyacinths. Single varieties 
best for forcing. 


Tu.ipes. Put three to five bulbs in a five-inch pot, covering with an 
inch of soil. Single varieties best; Duc van Thol sorts earliest, but 
they must be well-rooted before forcing. 


SPANISH IRIs. Very lovely for forcing and very little used. Will 
bloom early in April. Treatment the same as for other bulbs. 


Easter LILIEs. Get Japan-grown bulbs in November for Easter 
forcing. Put one bulb in a five-inch pot, three or four in a ten-inch 
pot. Set them four inches deep, the soil barely covering the bulb; 
as the stalk comes up fill in about it until the pot is nearly full. For 
the best flowering keep cool and “bring on”’ slowly. 


NOTE — Miss Duncan will continue to write for The Journal next year, and will try 
to make her pages as helpful as possible to all lovers of flowers. 























Shade 


Brenlin’ 


Shade your house with 





the new ia 
window shade material 


Wont Wrinkle! 
Wont Crack!” 
Does Shade! 


Notice the shades you see and you will realize 
what the introduction of BreNLIN means, yd 
Holland Shades wrinkle and don’t really shade “ 
—they let in a glare and don’t cut off shadows — 

because they Aaven’t body enough. 
Opaque Shades ‘*crack’’ because they are Lid 








made of muslin ivaded with cha/k to make them id 
opaque and hang straight. {ft} 


Brentin is a fine material without filling ot 
any kind, but with a natural body that makes it 
hang straight and smooth. Made in all colors, 
so that you can get just the light you want, —a 
soft, mellow glow with ivory-white, cream, ecru ; 
or darken a room completely with greens, etc. 

‘the demand for BRENLIN was instant from its first 
appearance. We want you to know it; let us send you 


samples,all colorsand “The Treatment of Windows,"’ 
a booklet showing how to get best lighting effects. 










Leading dealers have RENLIN. If you do not find , A 
it, don't accept a substitute, write us and we will refer “""5 
you to one who has BRENLIN, or supply you direct. coed 

The name is perforated like rey Nii iN ‘Z. 
this in the margin of every y ard.? LEM oof § jag 
You can only see it by taking the shade in your hands Lid 
and examining it carefully. Mut be sure it is there {7% 
when your shades are delivered. aon 

Write for samples and book today. if 






Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


2043-2053 Reading Road 





Cincinnati 








and get rid of tangle troubles and smash- 
ups by wearing 


The AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass HOLDER 


A loose swinging chain with the ordinary pin-catch 
on your glasses is a nuisance and constant expense. 
Your eye-glasses are always being twisted and 
pulled out of shape, hurting your eyes and endan- 
gering your vision. You spend many minutes every 
day taking the snarls and tangles out of the chain. 
Our Automatic holder means security and safety for 
your eye-glasses and consequently comfort for your 
eyes. A slight pull —and the chain is unrolled to 
its full length; a gentle ‘** twitch’’—and it flies back to 
place again, and your glasses are safe and out of the way. 
You can't lose your glasses and you'll prevent ninety- 
five per cent. of eye-glass accidents. 
The Black Enamel Case with German Silver Chain as 


shown in the illustration costs only 


50 CENTS 

Also made in Gold — Gold Plate — Silver —Gun Metal and 
Royal Copper, from $1.00 upwards. For sale by jewelers 
and opticians generally. If your dealer does not sell them 
— we will send them direct to you postpaid on receipt of the 
price. We guarantee each Holder and will repair or replace 
any which is defective. 

We were established in 1832, which is an indication of 
our responsibility. 

Our illustrated booklet showing all styles 
° of holder is sent free. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York City 


ARE YOUR DJAWONDS SECURE: 


(/ have any ordinary setting exam- 
ined frequently. Why? Because its 
\ | AL a sharp, separate prongs catch in cloth- 
ay ing and wear, loosening the gem. 


Mexrep Crow 
tti y 3) 


With its braced ‘‘Arch Crown’’ construc- 
tion, possesses great strength, has no 
sharp points, and is tipped with plati- 
num, which is practically indestruc- 
tible, and being a brilliant white, 
blends with and increases the 
apparent size of the gem. Can- 
not work or wear loose. Made 
for solitaires or clusters in rings, 
brooches, studs, etc. 

ARCH CROWN MFG. CO. 
24 Camp Street, Newark, N.J. 


——-Raise Violets 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can make 
money all winter growing them in your own window garden in 
pots and boxes, or out-of-doors in a cheap cold frame. Hundreds 
of blossoms easily grown and quickly sold at a handsome 
profit. A fascinating occupation for everybody. 

Write to-day for our FREE BOOKLET, “‘ Making Money 
with Violets.’’ It will interest and surprise you. 


Dept. 15, Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. 














Your jeweler will advise you to 














Your jeweler 

can supply the 
Arch Crown set- 
ting. Booklet ‘‘Gems 
and Their Care'’ sent 
free for his name. 
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By Elizabeth Wood Scott 


ERPETUA, the young teacher who 
Pp became engaged to Athanasius, the 
divinity student, in my paper last 
month, has now been married seven years, 
and they have two children. Three years 
ago Athanasius became pastor of the church 
of his denomination in the village of Sardis, 
a prosperous manufacturing place of seven 
thousand inhabitants. The church num- 
bers something over four hundred mem- 
bers; the salary is fifteen hundred dollars. 
Athanasius is greatly beloved and, in- 
deed, tenderly idealized by his flock. Sweet 
in Perpetua’s ears is the sound of his praises 
sung, but sometimes I think she would like to be idealized a little 
herself. This, however, does not happen in any marked degree. The 
Sardis housewives, who give the church its tone largely, look with 
curiosity, interest and affection upon her and her doings. But it is 
her husband, not herself, who is exalted in their imagination. 
Athanasius is now frequently spoken of outside Sardis as a growing 
man, a gentlemanly, scholarly fellow, with fine literary taste, a hard 
worker, a power in the pulpit; in short, as one of the coming men in his 
denomination. No one but Athanasius knows, and he scarcely recog- 
nizes the fact himself, that much of the gain he has made in spiritual 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man, since he entered 
upon his profession, is owing to his wife. 





ERPETUA has Lost the Bloom Which was Hers at twenty-five; 

her cheeks have hollows, and fine lines begin to show about her 
brow and eyes. But she has gained in a subtle spiritualizing and refin- 
ing of feature, in poise, in social grace, in a sweet and winning and 
unconscious dignity. Is she as happy as she deserves to be? That is 
the question; for, surely, if at any period of life and in any circum- 
stances a good woman should be able to count herself blessed it is the 
woman of thirty-two, who reigns queen in a harmonious home, who 
has husband and children upon whose devoted love she can rely, and in 
whose present lives she can rejoice, while she looks forward to the 
future with hope and pride. All this can be said of Perpetua. And 
it can be added that up to a recent time she has kept a good measure 
of physical health and an extraordinary cheerfulness of temper. Her 
disposition is toward happiness. But there is one great foe to happi- 
ness which never leaves her side. It finds its expression in this: 


Salary for one year $1500.00 
Items of Expenditure : 
Oe ee 
Benevolence 100.00 
Church Support 50.00 
a 100.00 
Food for Family for Eleven Months 440.00 
PI. 5 2 6 «¢ 6 «8 6 3 60.00 
Service ‘ 100.00 
A ee ee 
Vacation of One Month, Plus All Expense of 

Travel for Year ela er aie Gos ees 100.00 

$1450.00 

Balance on hand . $ 50.00 


The balance of fifty dollars is for books, periodicals, for doctors and 
dentists and drugs, for the entertaining of many guests, for repair and 
replacing of household appointments, for stationery, postage and all 
the minor incidental expenses of the family of a leading pastor in a town 
like Sardis. 

Athanasius, however; occasionally performs the marriage ceremony, 
for which service his fees average, perhaps, three dollars. During the 
vacation Athanasius has now and again a chance to preach in a vacant 
pulpit for a reasonable honorarium. ‘Taking all these possible per- 
quisites of his profession together it seems fair to add an average of 
fifty dollars a year to his income. 


O ONE Would for a Moment Think of commiserating a man in 
this financial position. Athanasius’s income is counted a fair 
one for a village pastor, and it is probably larger than those of two- 
thirds of his parishioners. His brethren in the country churches 
around Sardis look upon his situation as rather metropolitan, and so 
it is, compared with theirs. Nevertheless, there is a condition just 
here on which Care finds nourishment. The average citizen does not 
give away a tenth of his income for religious and benevolent purposes. 
But neither the pastor of the Sardis church nor his wife would for a 
moment consider giving less. Their endeavor is to give more. Is 
this because it is expected of them, officially? Not that. They expect 
it of themselves. In this, as in every respect, they feel that they are 
called to be “ensamples to the flock,” to manifest, as far as they can 
attain to it, the ideal of the Christian life. 

Rent is a heavy item. The Sardis church does not furnish its pastor 
with a parsonage, and yet most of the members would feel com- 
= and annoyed if he should choose a humbler residence. 

he small, cheaply-built house which Athanasius occupies at a rental 
of three hundred dollars, on what is known in Sardis as a “side 
street,” is indeed a sufficiently modest home for a man in his position. 

Some one may say that the allowance of a hundred dollars for vaca- 
tion is an extravagance. But out of that sum must be deducted the 
living expenses of the family for one month, and the hundred dollars 
covers, also, all traveling expenses for a year. To do his best work a 
pastor needs a few weeks of change and immunity from the parish 
demands. 


& TO Perpetua’s Relation to the entire budget, and what it signifies, 
let us make closer inquiry. 

First, the allowance of forty dollars a month for food, a little more 
than a dollar and a quarter a day for three adults and two children 
(in lieu of a servant a schoolgirl works in her free hours in the family 
for her board and lodging), indicates plenty of work for Perpetua. 
It requires eternal vigilance and exercise of ingenuity, plus large con- 
tributions of time, to furnish on this sum a nourishing and inviting diet. 

Second, the expenditure of two dollars a week for service provides 
only for the heaviest of the housework — washing, ironing and scrub- 
bing. The rest is done by Perpetua, with the fragmentary assistance 
of the schoolgirl before mentioned. 

Third, the apportionment of but two hundred dollars a year for 
clothing, when the standard is for clerical propriety for the husband 
and corresponding presentableness for wife and children, suggests 
that Perpetua does a considerable part of the family sewing herself, 
besides all the family mending. 

Coming now to the incidental fund, there are demands upon it 
peculiar to the family of a pastor: books and periodicals. Athanasius 
cannot develop intellectually and meet the demands of the time upon 
him without these. They are at once the pabulum of his growth and 
the tools of his trade. Have them he must, and the village library 
does not minister to his professional needs. Again, he must keep a 
bicycle and frequently hire horse and carriage for the necessities of 


pastoral calling through a widely-scattered and semi-rural parish. 
Large inroads must be made upon this margin by the continual enter- 
tainment of brother ministers, special speakers, missionary secretaries, 
and the like. With amazement Athanasius has discovered that no 
house in the parish but his own is open to this class of visitor. He can- 
not send those men to the comfortless Sardis hotel, he cannot let them 
go withcut entertainment. The result is self-evident. He and Perpetua 
give themselves to hospitality up to the limit of their power—yes, and 
beyond their power. 


T WILL be Gathered that Perpetua Does Not have many escapes 

from Care in the way of trips to the city, a dollar and a half distant, 

to hear good music, to shop, or to otherwise “‘frivol,” as do the merry 
young wives of Sardis! 

Now, if we were so fortunate as to be very intimate with Perpetua 
and we asked her concerning her children, her face might fall quickly 
beneath the shadow of Care. For both the small son and the smaller 
daughter have the heritage of the brain-worker’s children—the over- 
sensitive nervous organization, the high mentality coupled with low 
vitality, the capricious appetite, the anemic tendencies. These 
children need what their father and mother cannot give them: a 
varied and highly-nourishing diet and provision for a free outdoor 
life, full of frolic and fun. But such a diet costs too much, and such a 
program of living requires the oversight of an attendant nursemaid. 
Perpetua must keep her children under her own eye’and her presence 
is constantly required within the four walls of the home. They 
cannot be left to run wild on the street or to burrow like chickens in the 
shaded, narrow back yard. 


N HER Relation to Her Husband Perpetua will admit in strictest 
confidence that Care is also ever-present. This is no reflection on 
Athanasius. He is a devoted husband and father, and he is a delight- 
ful fellow to live with, unselfish, sympathetic, humorous and genial. 
Furthermore, he has consistently held the ground since the first year 
of their married life that during the period of bearing and rearing her 
children Perpetua should be exempt from military duty in the church 
—that is, from holding office in women’s societies or leading classes, 
clubs and meetings. 

There are things, however, which Athanasius cannot effect by his 
Act of Parliament. He cannot obviate the fact that his young wife’s 
oneness with himself renders her as tensely strung during the delivery 
of every sermon as he. Throughout the public service she sits with 
nerves and muscles strained, sympathizing, admiring, thrilling with 
responsiveness, but none the less acutely apprehensive of any—the 
smallest—flaw or deficiency in the preacher. She listens not only with 
her own ears, but also with the ears of all the congregation, particularly 
of the critical and captious. She grows cold and hot by turns as he 
seems to approach some doubtful or delicate point, or runs athwart 
some sensitive prejudice. The service over, the reaction follows. She 
is nervously exhausted, and longs to slip unseen from the church and 
run home to the healing contact with her children’s dear unconscious- 
ness and irresponsibility. This cannot be. She must remain in the 
church aisle and spend fifteen minutes in a species of informal recep- 
tion. Many will come to greet her, but many she must seek out and 

reet. She must remember their names, their circumstances, their 
families, and talk sympathetically of all their interests. If she with- 
draws quickly, or speaks only to the few whom she knows best, she 
will be unkindly criticised. And criticism of Perpetua reacts upon 
Athanasius, a fact of which she feels the full force. For in the ministry 
more than in other callings, a woman is, and apparently must needs be, 
her husband’s professional partner. Partnership naturally entails 
responsibility. 

The underlying cause for this peculiar condition is to be found in the 
fact that the life and work of the pastor are based upon a personal and 
social relation with the men and women who employ him, a relation 
in which caprice, preference, personalities and tastes bear a large part. 
Evidently the pastor’s wife, quite as much as the pastor himself, is 
involved in this relation. Ever and always she must please. This is 
true not only of village churches such as Sardis, but also of a majority 
of city churches. But she is called upon not only to please everybody, 
but also to be a leading spirit in the social side of the church enterprise, 
to infuse into it all the energy of her natural or acquired gifts. 


OW Follow in Perpetua’s Footsteps in such social recreations and 
diversions as are here in Sardis. In the main they are parish 
calls and church functions. These are uniformly in the line of profes- 
sional responsibility. She is never free. She needs now and then a 
little pure, irresponsible fun, gayety, nonsense even; she is a young 
woman yet; why should she not have it? Distinctly she does not. 
Is it because there is no social life in Sardis apart from the church ? 
No, there are gay gathermgs of Perpetua’s friends, within and without 
her husband’s parish, several times a week. But she is never included 
in them. Is she unpopular? No, decidedly the reverse; every one 
thinks her charming. The difficulty is that all the social life of Sardis, 
apart from church functions, is given over to card-playing and dancing, 
in which pursuits Perpetua is not expected to take part. The result 
is practically social ostracism for her; it is worse, for it means that the 
shadow cast by Care is never lifted, and that even play is turned to 
nerve-wearing labor. In her parish calls she is frequently made aware 
that she is under censure for not having called sooner or oftener. 
Sometimes she returns from a series of such visits chafed and sore in 
spirit from the petty pin-pricks given by women who are sharp-set 
toward her from some small jealousy the cause of which is wholly 
unknown to Perpetua. These calls, hard as she tries to count them 
pleasures, are often the most depressing of her obligations. In the 
recreations of: church suppers, sociables and festivals she gives herself 
to the last reserves of her social energy in the effort to animate, cheer 
and inspire. 

Meanwhile, in her own house she holds herself always ready to 
welcome members of the congregation who come to her for help in 
every variety of need, from their love affairs and their missionary 
researches down to the pattern for their baby’s pinning-blankets. 

Too much shade, too little sun! 


LL in All, it is Small Wonder that the inner springs of life are 
exhausted more rapidly than they can be supplied, and that the 
day comes when those around ker are appalled to find that the cheerful 
and uncomplaining Perpetua has “bioken down.” Care has had its 
perfect work! The church members cannot see in what way she has 
been overstrained, for the shape of Care is invisible to their eyes, and 
as Perpetua presided over no organization they think she has had 
quite an easy time of it, aside from the fact that her children are rather 
delicate. They are sorry for her, however, and especially sorry for 
Athanasius. 
Is Sardis a typical church? Yes; but there are other types. Fur- 
thermore, there are other types of women than Perpetua. Unto the 
church in Sardis I have a few things I would like to say. 


NOTE—This is the second article in a series. In the next Journal Mrs. Scott will 
Say a few things direct to church members about their minister and his wife. 
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Dennison Quality is exem- 
plified in Dennison’s Christ- 
mas Creations. The illus- 
tration above shows one way 
Dennison helps to make a gift 
more charming —the quality 
and beauty of Dennison dec- 
orations enhancing its value 
and sentiment. Your dealer 
has an endless variety of § 
Dennison Christmas Tags, 
Labels, Cards of Greeting, 
Santa Claus Seals, Rolls 

of Gummed Paper Ribbon, 
Holly Wrappings and 
Boxes to meet every holi- 
day requirement. 


D ennisond 


Christmas Novelties 


also include many articles of 
utility and decorative character. 
There are Handy Boxes, Seal- 
ing Wax Sets, Doll Outfits, 
Coin Boxes and Jewelry Cabi- 
nets. For the tree, there are 
Bells, Garlands and Ribbons; 
for the table, Dennison’s Fast 
Color Crepe Paper Napkins, 
Doilies and Holly Decorations. 


Denisond 
Christmas Book 


is filled with illustrated sug- 
gestions. Address Dept. “1” 
at our nearest store for com- 
plimentary copy. \ 


f 
Dennison Manufacturing Sompany | 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin 8t. 413 North 4th St. 
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T IS always a good plan to fulfill promises at the first opportunity, 
and I promised to give the church girls who formed Maud Muller 
Yard-Cleaning Clubs last summer some suggestions for a supper 

that would fittingly terminate their work and round out the sum they 
have been earning. 

Suppose we call it a Harvest Supper. The colors are brown, green 
and yellow, typical of the brown earth, green leaves and the golden 
harvest of fruit and flowers. If it is too late for the goldenrod in your 
locality yellow chrysanthemums may be available for decorations. 
Here is the menu which carries out the color scheme: 


Chicken Croquettes with Peas Brown Bread 
Goldenrod Salad 
(This is a fruit salad: shredded oranges, pineapple and bananas. Line 
half orange-rinds with lettuce-leaves, fill with the fruit and cover with 
whipped cream) 
Goldenrod Sponge-Cake 
Caramel Cake 


Chocolate Ice Cream 
Orange Ice 
Wafers, with Cheese 
Coffee 


A drill by the Club with goldenrod wands would be a pretty finale. 


An Imaginary Feast 


UR national Thanksgiving Day has become more or less of a 
harvest festival, and as many of the young people’s societies, 
after the religious services of the day are over, like to provide entertain- 
ment for their friends in the evening, it will be a good idea to have a 
social in the nature of a Harvest Home, when all those who may have 
been away for a long time, and also new members and strangers, may 
be made welcome. Autumnal decorations cannot help but be pretty in 
their natural gracefulness and rich coloring, and if you are in the city 
and cannot get these things you can have a pleasant evening by 
asking some friends to 
help you make some good 
paper imitations. At the 
Harvest Homes held in 
the country in the late 
summer it is usual to 
have a good—a very good 











—dinner, so you will be COMEMBER 1907 
expected to offer a good taro reves 
ND 





menu. But here I am 
going to let you into a 
secret: itis the menu that 
is to be offered—not the 
dinner—and either of the 
two forms given will pro- 
vide amusement for your 
guests, although sharp 
wits will be required 
rather than sharp 
appetites. 

Where this Thanksgiv- 
ing “dinner” was served 
in Illinois, some time ago, 
on arrival at the church 
the men were instructed 
to find their partners for 
“dinner.” The commit- 
tce had prepared, to aid 
them in this, a little 
scheme to insure general 
sociability. They had 
taken small cards, cutting 
each in halves in an 
irregular fashion, so that 
no two cards were alike. 
On the half of the card 
given to the man was 
written the question: 
“For what should I he 
thankful?” and on the 
other half given to the 
woman an answer, such 
as “For health,’ ‘For 
friends,” “For pros- 
perity,” “‘ For books,” ete. 

When every one had = 
found a partner “dinner” 
was announced, the menus 
were distributed and the 
guessing began. Thedes- 
sert course was genuine, 
and was actually served in the church parlor. Any seasonable refresh- 
ments will do if you try this plan, as the feast up to that course will 
be entirely imaginative. The to-be-guessed menu was in part— 


outline drawing. 






to sit at the head of that line. 


a 


follows : 


smallest total. 


successor !’’ 


of other leaves ’’— namely, books. 


complete the verse. 
written down for his side. 


expended as follows: 


WEP GoVRSe LRER 


““Cloy the hungry appetite by bare imagination of a feast.’’ —Shakes peare 
“Fruit of the wave! O dainty and delicious.’ —Croffut 
A color and sharp ends (Blue Points) 
Soups 
“Tis hot, it smokes.” —Shakespeare 
To imitate and an amphibian (Mock Turtle) 
An animal and an appendage (Ox-tail) 
Fow. 
“‘ Nothing in his lije became him like the leaving it.” —Shakes peare 
A country (Turkey) A silly person (Goose) 
A letter and an Engish drink (Quail) 
VEGETABLES 
‘Flow green you are and jresh.” —Shakespeare 
Half of a sweet flower (Peas) 
a _, What Paraoh saw in a dream (Corn) 
A short visit, part of a visit and that of which bread is made (Cauliflower) 
DESSERT 
“The daintiest last to make the end most sweet.’”’ —Shakes peare 
Chis last course will he served in the parlor. 


Another Form of the Mock Dinner 


NOTHER way to serve the mock dinner will probably afford 

_ greater merriment. It has been carried out in the following way: 

For the first “course,” soup, a number of clay pipes and a large bow! 
of soapsuds were used. The pipes were all numbered, those for the 
women corresponding with those for the men, and distinguished by a 
pink cord. The bowl was placed on a stand in the middle of the room, 
and the different couples (one couple at a time, as their number was 
ee had to stand in the middle of the room and blow bubbles. 
—— had three turns, and the one who blew the largest of the six bub- 
les was decided to be the “ biggest blower”’ and received a star on his 
or her menu card. Tally was kept of each “ course.”’ 





An Autumn-Leaf Social 


Prepared for Sixty Children from Nine to Twelve 
Years of Age at a Cost of Fifty-five Cents 


red, green or yellow cardboard, similar to the one shown in the 
The chairs are to be arranged like the dia- 
gram, a blackboard standing in front. 

Those who receive red leaves sit at one side, those with green 
directly opposite, while the ones with yellow leaves take places at the 
back. Have an equal number in each row, and let each side choose a leader 
Explain the first contest somewhat as follows: 

‘* Leaves should know something about trees, and we want to find out which 
‘leaves’ here know the most about them. 

Write the words Red Leaves, Yellow Leaves, Green Leaves on the black- 
board, and keep the tally beneath them. One question, with its answer, is as 


5 children enter the room each one is given a leaf, cut from 


A tree whose fruit causes more falls than ice. 


After the last question has been answered count the scores, call forward the 
leader of the winning side, tell him he “certainly deserves the palm,’’ and 
present him with an enormous palmleaf fan. 

The next contest may be a very lively one. 
that a brisk wind is blowing, whirling each “‘ leaf ’’ around the square. 
ning with the leader of the Red Leaves let each in turn make the circuit, 
while the others count aloud. Those who succeed in getting back to the place 
from which they started before 10 has been counted receive a sugared almond. 
The number counted is written on the board, the successful side having the 


If the same child wins the prize call him forward and remark with great 
impressiveness : ‘* This noble company decides that you may keep the palm.”’ 
If another leader is successful summon both to the front and say to the for- 
mer winner: “‘ This august assembly commands you to ‘yield the palm’ to a 


The next contest aims to discover the side most familiar with the ** contents 


Strips of paper should be distributed, bearing the first line of verses taken 
from Mother Goose, or other familiar sources, 
of the Red Leaves each player must read the line on the paper and try to 
If successful a credit of five points is 

If he fails credit must be given 
to the side first completing the stanza. The same fanis used @ 
for a prize, a fact which will awaken great amusement. 

This social for sixty «hildren will cost fifty-five cents, 
Almonds, 40 cents ; cardboard for 
sixty leaves, 10 cents; 1 palmleaf fan, 5 cents. 

Contributed by Angela W.. W’ray. 
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Social Helper 


For the next “course,” fish, two toy fish-ponds were placed on 
tables and those who were partners in the first ‘‘ course” were partners 
this time, too. Two couples fished from each pond. 

For the next “course,” roast, two pans of peanuts were placed at 
one end of the room, and two empty cans at the other end. This time 
the couples were arranged by slips of paper being given out. The 
object was to get as many peanuts as possible on the back of the left 
hand and carry them to the other end of the room, the woman putting 
hers in one can and the man putting his in the other. 

For the next “course,” light entrée, a lighted candle was placed on a 
table, each person was blindfolded, turned around three times, and 
given three chances to blow out the candle. 

Then came real refreshments, and after that a dish of bonbons was 
passed around, each person taking one. This was the “dessert.” 
Instead of the little verse which was usually found there was a slip of 
paper on which was written a conundrum. Fach one was given three 
chances to answer his or her own. If the one who held it could not 
answer, any one might do so. , 

At the close of the “dinner” a prize was awarded to both the man 
and the woman who had won the greatest number of stars. Anything 
appropriate to a dinner will answer. The little pincushions made to 
resemble vegetables are fun-provoking. 


Try This When the Evenings are Long 


HEN the autumn months are coming on and the orchards are 

full of splendid apples why not try an “Apple Social” ?. Whether 
you are near the bending orchards or not the markets will serve you 
inevery way. Decorate the rooms with branches to which apples have 
been tied. Hang them from the pictures and chandeliers. Have every 
variety that can possibly be obtained in orchard or market. The 
golden ones among the bright red ones make a very pretty sight. 

* Divide your company 
off in groups of the 
required number and give 
each one a letter that goes 
to make up the name of 
some variety. Say a com- 
pany of nine people are 
given the name “Sheep 
Nose,” each one receiving 
one letter. Together they 
decide what their variety 
is, and are to compose a 
poem setting forth its 
merits above all the other 
varieties. The poem that 
receives the favor of the 
judges is awarded a basket 
of assorted apples to be 
divided among the com- 
posers. 

Apple pie may be served 
with cotfee as the “‘refresh- 
ments.” All the little 
games played with apples 
can be indulged in, such as 
fortune-telling with apple 
seeds, throwing the peeling 
over the shoulder, trying 
to eat an apple suspended 
by a string, an apple 
race, etc. 

Almost every one knows 
the Musical Romance and 
Floral Love Story games, 
but do you know this one 
in which the names of 
apples are to be guessed 
and filled in to make the 
story complete ? 


Each correct answer will count 5.’’ 


(Banana.) 


Tell the players to imagine 
Begin- 


BELPER ePargnig 


Beginning again with the leader 


RR 


An Apple Love Story 


“Q@HE was a pretty 

Southern lass. Her 
father’s name was Rawle, 
so she was called Rawle’s 
Janet. She carried her- 
self like a peeress, and 
might have been mistaken 
for the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh. 

“Tn winter she wore a beautiful Golden Russet coat and a Red A stra- 
chan cap, and always tripped along with such light feet that it seemed 
as if they weighed no more than a Twenty-Ounce Pippin. Her lips 
were as red as a Cherry. 

“She had two lovers. Their names were Jonathan Seedling and 
Ben Davis. The first was from Rhode Island, so the second one jest- 
ingly called him the Rhode Island Greening, which name did not apply 
at all well, as he was from a cultured and Wealthy family, and had more 
than the usual amount of brains and good breeding. He retaliated by 
calling the second one a Missouri Pippin, as he was from Missouri. 

“One day, when the maid and lover number one were walking in 
the woods, he cut a Willow Twig and put it on her head in the form 
of a wreath and told her she was Sylvan Sweet. He said he had sought 
for her for years, having beheld her sweet face in his dreams. She 
answered, ‘ Seek-no-further, for I am thine.’ 

“This was a great disappointment to the other one, who took many 
Sops of Wine to drown his sorrow, and said he did not care if he were 
exiled to a Silerian clime, since he had lost his lady-love.”’ 

This story can easily be lengthened by interpolating sentences con- 
taining names of apples, for, from Government reports, we learn that 
there are hundreds and hundreds of different kinds of apples. 

Popcorn and apples or an apple-and-nut salad would make a change 
in the way of refreshments for such a social. 

The game of “Nuts to Crack”’ would also be a good one for this 
social. This is not a new one, but the answer to each question is the 
name of a nut, for instance: “ Five-eighths of what nut is a beverage ?” 
Answer “ Cocoanut.” 

It is not hard to find suitable readings and recitations for such 
autumn social evenings. Our American poets have said many beau- 
tiful things about the harvest-time. ‘‘The Apples that Came from 
Home’”’ will be a good recitation for the ‘‘ Apple Social.” 


As the Chairs 
Were Arranged 








NOTE—As it is impossible to give full details of all the suggestions here made, or to 
publish long lists of answers to the guessing games, if you will address The Minister’s 
Social Helper, in care of The Ladies’,Home Journal, she will gladly furnish you with 
all information, complete lists of answers, etc., that you may desire, if you send her 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

This department will be continued in The Journal, next year, and “The Minister’s 
Social Helper’’ would like her readers to write to her about any original and successful 
ideas they may have for entertaining the young people of their churches~-~ that she 
may, in turn, tell others and be what her title implies —a “ helper.” 
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F your sterling silver 


tableware — spoons, 

forks, knives and serv- 
ing pieces—are stamped 
with the Gorham trade- 
mark, you own the best and 
most famous tableware that 
money can buy. 

Since that day, nearly one 
hundred years ago, when 
the first Gorham spoons 
were laboriously but care- 
fully hammered out by 
hand, the Gorham Company 
has been accumulating 
knowledge, patents and 
manufacturing facilities 
possessed by no other 
maker. 

Consider the advantages of 
buying Gorham tableware. 

It will cost you no more 
than other less famous, less 
worthy makes. 

It is the most widely used 
tableware in America to-day. 

The noted Gorham trade 
mark will add prestige to 
your household silver and 
enhance its value as an 
heirloom more than any 
other mark. 

No other maker of ster- 
ling silverware offers an 
equal variety of designs. 

Gorham productions are 
restricted to the best jewel- 
ers throughout the country. 

Consult your own jeweler. 
He can offer you every 
advantage of selection and 
price. 


Gorham Silver Polish is the result 
of years of experiment. Contains 
no injurious ingredients. Facilitates 
the care of fine silverware. 
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A Girl and Her Prejudices 


By Alice Preston 


IFE is continually demanding opinions 
of us. We are all of us, whether we 
wish it or not, judges one of another. 

What opinion have we about this circum- 
stance or that happening? or about this or 
that person? But most of us, unfortun- 
ately, come to such questions with our 
minds already made up. We are not judges 
so much as pre-judgers; our decisions are 
prejudiced—for the literal meaning of the 
word prejudice is pre-judgment—a decision 
on a case without a full hearing. 

I had a letter not long ago from a girl in 
GRAAF anne wane the West, telling me of a friendship she 
professes for another girl. Her friend, she tells me, is lovely, honor- 
able, high-minded, and the writer informs me that this girl is very dear 
to her. But the friend is of “plain people.” Her father, it seems, is 
a carpenter, whereas the family of the writer is the “best” in town. 
Could a friendship like that, she asks me, come to anything ? or would 
it not be better to give it up in the beginning? She believes it would. 

Here is prejudice, pure and simple. What are “best” people and 
“plain” people? Let this girl look into the case fairly. Let her take 
the testimony of real life, and of history, and great minds, and she will 
find that these social ideas of hers are the merest prejudices, such as 
have cost their owners many an uplifting and ennobling association. 

A letter from one girl tells me that the people of her town censure 
her for playing ball with her nine-year-old brother and his friends in a 
ball field near her home. They think it undignified. “Of course the 
boys love it,” she writes, “and I do too, and it makes them trust me 
and think of me as a chum and companion; but I hate to be thought 
undignified, so I’ve given it up.” It is not enough that the people of 
her town wave narrow, preconceived ideas as to what constitutes 
dignity, but this girl must follow their narrow example; and the 
boys’ benefit and comradeship and pleasure must be sacrificed. 





Always Try to See Both Sides of a Question 


NE German girl I know, an orphan, took up prison work and was 

at once judged by her companions as “peculiar.’”” They would not 

care for work like that. If she wished to do charity work let it be 

kindergarten or day nursery, or something of that sort. But “prison 

work”T There was something so squalid about it. The girls and 

older people were very much out of sympathy with the whole thing; 

but the prisoners were not, you may be sure. But none of the others 

had thought very carefully of the prisoners’ side of the case, you see. 

One young married girl writes me that she has great difficulty in 
getting servants: 

“*Tt is true there is a girl here who is very eager for the work, as she has 
a little child to support. It is a pitiful case, and I feel sorry for her, but, 

ou see, some years ago she ‘went wrong’; and while no one really blames 

er, for she was very young and ignorant, and she is a good girl and has 
been steady ever since, and is devoted to the child, yet, of course, one could 
not employ that sort of person.” 

Why not? Because, however pitiful, however worthy the woman, 
however many extenuating circumstances might be brought forward, 
the case is already decided on. There is no use bringing in for this 
woman any argument or testimony —the sentence is already pronounced. 

Here is a schoolgirl of sixteen. She tells me she has “ broken off” 
with “Marian.” 


“Marian is mighty sweet, but she does not go regularly to prayer- 
meeting and she writes to a boy away at college. I think it is your duty to 
ge to every meeting in the Lord’s House if you are able. Marian is able. 

arian’s mother says she may write to this boy—but I don’t believe in that 
sort of thing, unless you’re engaged. And I’m going to stick to my way of 
thinking.” 

That indeed is just what so many of us are bent on doing. The 
avenues of friendship, which would no doubt broaden and bless the 
lives of both these girls, are blocked by prejudice—like roads which 
seem very lovely and which one would so much like to follow, but there 
is a sign that forbids: “Road Blocked” or “No Thoroughfare.” 

Here is a girl who breaks her engagement because the man has lost 
most of his money. He had an income of six thousand, it seems, and 
now has only about eighteen hundred. “It is all very well,” she says, 
“to read of ‘love in a cottage,’ but I believe when Poverty comes in at 
the door Love flies out at the window.” If this girl looked fairly into 
the matter she might find plenty of testimony on the other side. But 
this preconceived idea of poverty and what constitutes poverty has 
already settled the matter. 

Here is a friendship broken because one girl thinks no refined girl 
would go on the stage; and the other girl has a decided talent for the 
stage as well qs a need for supporting herself. 


Don’t Make Up Your Mind Until You Know All the Facts 


: ew is an older girl also who thinks it shameful and a disgrace that 

young girls and boys should be told of the big physical truths of life. 
She was never told them by her mother. She has to be a mother now 
to her little brothers and sisters; and the Lord forbid that they should 
ever be told such things by her! Useless to bring in testimony or to 
point out that the ignorance and methods of past days are no longer 
safe among more modern and dangerous conditions. She is a person 
of strong prejudices. The matter is settled, so far as she is concerned, 
and the court is dismissed. 

Here is a girl from a little town up in Maine who asks if I think 
any really refined girl would take a position in a man’s office as his 
secretary. She does not think so. 

Here is a college girl as lonely as can be. “You see, I am r and 
the rest of the girls are not. And that makes such a difference! If I 
could dress as the others do I am sure I could be a favorite.” A 
curious prejudice, this, that friendships are made by fine clothes, not 
by fine qualities! Yet it is a common enough prejudice, too. 

A Southern girl has made up her mind that Northern girls are 
dull and egotistical; and a Northern girl says she “can’t stand” 
Southern girls—they are vulgar and fickle. The Southern girl, it 
seems, has never been in the North, nor the Northern girl in the 
South. Each has, I believe, met one specimen of the other’s country, 
and on that testimony the verdict for each section is “Guilty.” 

It reminds one of those amusing and ludicrous scenes in “Alice in 
Wonderland” with the “Queen of Hearts,” who had only one way of 
settling all difficulties: “Off with his head!” It was she, too, you 
remember, who at the trial of the “Knave of Hearts” insisted upon 
having the “Sentence first—and the verdict afterward.” A good 
many of us follow her methods. 

I know a delightful girl who went from life in a great city to the 
narrow little town of B to teach. She tried not to antagonize the 
long-standing prejudices of the place. But it was of no use. The 
oi e of B —— had made up their minds long before this girl was 

, one little lady of the town assured her. Her ways of teaching, of 
dressing, of thinking, were all too “advanced” for the people of B 








If she did not appear at church twice on Sunday and on Wednesday 
evenings she must be a godless creature. She carried a red parasol — 
doubtless she was frivolous. They had suspected it! She allowed the 
young telegraph operator to walk home with her two or three times a 
week; that showed she was light-headed. She had a cribbage-board 
and played cribbage with a steadygoing young clerk in the town. 
Now the people of B believe that no nice girl plays cards either 
privately or publicly; therefore a new and more severe judgment was 
arrived at. Seeking to escape this the girl and the clerk read together 
instead. ‘“‘ But what did they read?” said the little lady. ‘‘‘ Manfred,’ 
my dear! Byron’s‘Manfred’!” Byron was, of course, in the eyes of 
the people of B , a dissolute and godless person. None of them 
had read “‘ Manfred,’’ or ever wished to! “I should think not!” said 
the same little lady. 

You think this is exaggerated. It is true, and the girl is one of the 
noblest and most refined girls it has ever been my happiness to know. 








We Should Not Entirely Disregard the World’s Opinion 


AM not scoffing at the world’s opinion. Opinion and prejudice are 

very different things indeed. ‘The world’s opinion is, I find, usually 
very well worth heeding, and much sorrow generally comes from 
entirely disregarding it—it is the narrow, individual, small, personal 
prejudices that carry so much harm with them. 

There is a vast amount of injustice among us; and to keep these 
petty prejudices of ours we are willing daily to sacrifice priceless truths, 
and are missing daily the most real things of life. We are apt to mis- 
judge and inapt in dealing justice. It is an old theme, as old as the 


* human race. We are fooled by appearances and tricked by disguises, 


like people in fairy-tales. Here is an ash girl, who though she be gentle 
enough does not seem much worth our homage; and behold, when 
chance waves the wand and she stands not what we judged her to be, 
but what she really is—decked out in her true goodness—she is 
worthy to be the Prince’s bride. Here is a boy so stupid as to sell a 
cow for a handful of beans that were said to be magic, but any one 
could see they were plain beans. No wonder his mother gave him a 
scolding. We are ready to add our own rating to it. “Stupid Jack! 
Be off with you!” But by-and-by the beanstalk grows. We were 
mistaken, after all! And it will be very good of Jack if he forgets our 
rating and lets us come in and see his wonderful hen lay the golden 
egg, and the golden harp sing her golden song, and if he will permit us 
to have a share in his happiness. 

If we could only get rid of this habit of passing sentence on every- 
thing! Opinions, yes, opinions that are willing to change with 
changing circumstance or testimony, they are needed and wholesome; 
but final verdicts and sentences, let us leave them to the judges of the 
Supreme Bench. 


Hold No Opinions Stubbornly: They Were Meant to Change 


OU girls ask hundreds of questions. Do I believe there is harm in 

cards, dancing, the theatre? What are a girl’s duties to her church, 
her home, her parents, her lover? What about friendship? I have 
no verdicts, only opinions, and opinions that have shifted and changed 
a great deal—as I think opinions were meant to do—as I have seen 
more and more of life and its beauties and mysteries. 

Hold no opinions stubbornly. Let your verdicts and your final 
convictions wait on testimony, and, except in minor matters, that will 
probably not all be in until the Judgment Day. Admit that you may 
be mistaken even in your most cherished views; for to admit that one 
may be in the wrong is to be at least half in the right. Cultivate 
tolerance as you would cultivate goodness and charity and beauty; 
for indeed a noble tolerance is goodness and charity and beauty bound 
into one. The narrow-minded girl is bound to have a narrow-minded 
life. The tolerant girl can be picked out anywhere. People are drawn 
to her by her gentleness. She is dear to old and young. Her gracious- 
ness shows in her every act, her tolerance in her very face, which is 
made gentle and beautiful by it. 

How shall you acquire tolerance? I think perhaps I should begin by 
praying for it, and not only night and morning, but a dozen times a 
day, in crowded street or busy office: “Lord, let me not judge my 
fellow-beings. ‘Teach me tolerance and make me fair.” 

Take out your pet prejudices. Let the light shine on them. If you 
are prejudiced about religion read the history of religion, your religion, 
the religion of others, its fearful blunders and mistakes, and its won- 
derful beauties as well. Are you prejudiced about social matters and 
class distinctions? Read history, read the shames and glorics of your 
class in past and present, and of other classes, and you will kiow more 
about brotherhood and less about class distinction. Are you one who 
believes the world a wretched place? Read the lives of good and noble 
men and women. 

Take down an atlas if you have one and find all the great and minor 
countries of the globe. Hundreds of them! In each the people have 
ideas different from yours. From polar to temperate, from temperate 
to tropic zone—everywhere a difference of opinion, a difference of 
motive, a difference in action. Yet we believe God has all these 
people and ourselves in His keeping, and always will have, though we 
continue to do all this running about and worrying as to whether our 
neighbors deport themselves according to our prejudices. 


There are Some Good Prejudices: My Pet One is “Hope” 


ET there are a few good prejudices, to be sure; and these we all 

need. Personally, I believe my own pet good prejudice is Hope. I 
have known a good many disappointments and sorrows; and, accord- 
ing to the testimony that life has given me, perhaps I am not wholly 
justified in this prejudice of mine. Well, then, I prefer not to weigh 
all the evidence; I prefer, if you please, not to hear the whole case 
through; I prefer to close my eyes to these things you and life point 
out to me; I prefer to keep this prejudice of mine, quite blindly. 

The exquisite figuré of “Hope” by Watts, which sits with eyes 
bound, so that they may neither see nor judge, might as fitly be called 
“Prejudice,” but it is a good prejudice and a beautiful one. 

There are others, too, chief among them Faith and Charity. These 
it is good to entertain whether life has given us its fullest testimony con- 
cerning them or not. They are like friends to cheer us on the way, or 
like the Psalmist’s “rod and staff” to comfort us. But the little and 
personal prejudices are like useless burdens that retard our steps. 

I always especially liked that part of “Pilgrim’s Progress” where 
Christian, relieved at last of his burden, “gave three leaps for joy and 
went on, singing.” 

That is, I think, what most of us would do if we could suddenly be 
rid of these bundles of prejudice we carry. If we carried less, if we 
could walk with a lighter, freer step, how much happier the journey 
would be, and how much farther we should go in a day’s time. 


NOTE— Miss Alice Preston will continue this page next year, and try to solve some 
of the problems of girls — problems which are sent her continually. Being a girl herself 
she is only too glad to try to be of help to other girls, and°will gladly answer any 
questions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 














This is 
an X-Ray picture 
of a woman’s foot 


Notice the thin, delicate bones. 

Notice the number of joints. 

Sut the ligaments, which give action 
to these delicate bones and joints, you 
don’t see. They are too filmy to be 
photographed by the X-Ray. 

‘These filmy ligaments are sosensitive 
that the slightest friction disturbs their 
harmony as ‘‘ pounding”’ ona fine piano 
disturbs the harmony of the strings. 

The ordinary shoe sole, being stiff, 
rigid, unyielding, is a constant annoy- 
ance to these delicate joints and liga- 
ments. That is why your feet durn, 
throb, ache—why most women get 
‘tired out’’ after a short walk, and 
why a delicate foot rebels against 
‘*breaking in’’ ordinary shoes. 

The Red Cross Shoe dvuesn’t need 
breakingin. Itfeels light, easy, restful 
and grateful to the most delicate foot 
from the first moment it is put on. 

The sole of this splendid shoe is flea- 
ible — it bends with the foot — responds 
instantly to the natura/ foot action, 
giving freedom, scope, /iberty to the 
delicate joints and tendons. 

This welcome relief to the machinery 
of the foot is apparent at once to every 
wearer of 


It shows itself in zzcreased vigor and 
marked improvement in general health. 

The Red Cross Shoe is a wonderful 
improvement in shoemaking. It makes 
absolute comfort possible in just the 
style you want. 

If you will try one pair of Red Cross 
Shoes you will never again think of 
wearing stiff sole shoes. 

The increased comfort and freedom 
that comes from wearing Red Cross 
Shoes can only be felt. They can’t be 
adequately described. 

Our booklet, ‘“‘A LOVABLE 
SHOE,”’ tells more about this modern 
departure in footwear, and shows the 
many splendid, captivating styles in 
which itis made. Send for a copy. It 
is free. 

The best dealers have the Red Cross 
Shoe. If your dealer hasn’t it, write us 
and we shall give you the name of one 
who has, or supply you di- 
rect, fit guaranteed. High 
Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, 
$3.50. This trade mark, with 
the name Krohn, Fechheime 
& Co., is stamped on 
the sole of every pair 
of genuine Red Cross Shoes. Insist 
upon seeing it. It is your protection. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


501-52! Dandridge St., _ 





Cincinnati. 






No. gi— 
Red Cross Patent 
Colt Blucher, 






















What Other 


W the joys, triumphs and sunburn of vacation only just 


Y) 
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gone—but not forgotten—all the girls tell me they are begin- 

ning to have that “merry feeling” which comes but once a 
year. It means Christmas and presents, doesn’t it, girls ? and I suppose 
it really is time to plan, anyway. Well, idea number one came to me 
lately from a couple of correspondents in their letters, telling of the 
lovely things they made from leather skins which they bought for a 
trifling sum at an art shop. So it seemed to me that it might be a very 
helpful thing to show other girls the possibilities thereof. No*7 just see 
what you can do with one suéde skin. The one illustrated measures 
about thirty inches by thirty-six in size. It isof a soft, dull-green shade, 
and the designs are done by pyrography in black, dark brown and 
burnt orange color. The numbers on 
the skin indicate the following articles : 

1. A large lamp mat (fifteen inches 
in diameter), with design of orchids 
to be cut on the outside circle. Per- 
forated band behind the flowers. 

2. Photograph-frame (nine inches 
by twelve and a half), to be mounted 
on stiff cardboard, lightly covered with 
sheet cotton wadding. Half an inch 
is allowed to turn back and stick on 
the pasteboard. Paste or glue should 
be used to do this and also to stick 
on the back panel. 

3. Cardcase (twelve inches by 
five). Flowers cut out to show the 
colored silk lining. Fold as indicated 
in the margin and stitch along the 
ends. As leather is too heavy to turn 
in it is always used with raw edges. 

4. Tobacco-pouch (five inches by 
eight and a half, back and front 
pieces), with Indian design. Back and 
front stitched together to points indi- 
cated in the margin. Leather thongs 
to pull up this bag are marked just 
on the right of it. 

5. Bookmark (an inch and a half), 
with good-luck sign and monogram. 
Leather cut into fringe at the end. 

6. Round workbag (bottom five inches in diameter and side pieces 
sixteen inches and a half long). The bottom is just below the book- 
mark and the side design runs up behind the rectangular bag and 
above the mat with Bunnies. This is cut out on its outer edge only, all 
around, and the ends caught together. The bottom of each disk 
should be caught to the bottom of the bag and the whole mounted over 
a silk bag of contrasting color, with this string perhaps two inches above 
the tips of the leather. The leather can be glued to the silk, caught 
down by invisible stitches, or with small French knots. 

7. Rectangular workbag (eight inches by twelve), with monogram 
cut out. A piece of satin of contrasting color is put behind the mono- 
gram. To do this put paste very carefully on the leather and lay the 
satin smoothly over it. The edges can afterward be pasted down. 
A loose silk lining would not answer for this bag. The back and front 
are stitched together to just above the slits for the drawstring, and the 
leather thongs to draw it up are marked on the leather at right of bag. 

8. Calendar (six inches by eleven and a half). This is to be mounted 
on pasteboard like the photograph-frame and a small calendar pasted 
under the spray of ivy leaves. 

9. Monogram (two inches by six), to be cut out and applied to silk. 
Put paste on the back of the letters, taking care to get it on all the ends 
and edges. 

10. Penwipers (three inches and a half by three and _three- 
quarters, front and back pieces), with design of geese. The back and 
the chamois leaves are cut the same shape and all tied with cord or 
narrow rib.\on through the hole at the top. 

11. Eyeglass cleaners (an inch and a half by two and a half, front 
and back pieces). These pieces are lined with chamois and sewed 
together, or tied at the pointed ends. Decorated with a monogram or 
cipher. 

12. Small mat (about nine inches in diameter), with design of rabbits, 
to be cut out on outer edge. Lines are burned under the rabbits to 
throw them into relief. 

13. Needlebook (two inches and a half by three, front and back 
pieces), with spray of leaves. The back is on opposite corner and the 
pieces should be buttonholed or stitched together with leaves of flannel 
between. 

See that Jucky number of tliings you can make, too, girls—thirteen. 
I hope you’ll be as successful as Miss Hill, my correspondent, has 
been in using up all the good parts of a skin. Maybe you can 
squeeze in a few more ideas somehow. Skins vary in size and shape, 
you know. Will you take a dare? In the mean time, we have other 
ideas waiting to be talked about. 


Is Your Chum a Bride-to-Be? 


R, IF you are one yourself, some of our ideas may interest you. 

A girl whose wealthy friend was to become a bride devised a 

gift, inexpensive but most welcome and durable. A letter to the bride 
told her that upon her return she would find a few little things in her 
new home made by the giver’s own hands. They turned out to be 
neatly-made pads of various sizes made to fit bureau drawers, dressers 
and chiffoniers, etc. Each one was incased in a white linen slip 
embroidered with the bride’s monogram. They were real treasures. 

Another one of three bridesmaids was making her first visit to the 
new home of the bride whose wedding had occurred some months 
before. The new home was a charming bungalow, and our little 
visitor wanted to take something for it. Guess what she did? You 
never will, so I’ll tell you: she consulted with the other girls and 
together they made sash curtains of their bridesmaids’ dresses of point 
d’esprit. And the bride herself was simply delighted. The dresses had 
been worn for a season and the material had to be carefully laundered, 
of course, but the result was a great success, as the delicate cream 
tint of the material harmonized perfectly with the Flemish-oak 
woodwork in the house. 

_A new way to give a “shower” was planned by another bright girl. 
Their club numbered twelve, and one was a bride-to-be, so she was 
invited to the home of the president on a certain day at one o’clock for 
luncheon. The remaining eleven arranged to meet at ten o’clock in the 
morning in the chinaware department of a popular shop. There 
they bought twelve lovely plates for six dollars, each girl contributing 
her share. The plates were carried home in triumph and presented 
at the luncheon table to the blushing bride-to-be. Imagine her sur- 
prise and pleasure in seeing all the girls come trooping in, when she 
expected only a quiet little time with one of them. 

A very practical gift is this one which any girl may make—and be 
thanked for, too, most heartily—namely, a cover for a highly-polished 
bureau-top, made of fleece-lined piqué. With the edge embroidered 
in scallops and a dainty monogram suitably placed it combines 
beauty with durability. ; 





DESIGNS BY SARA B. HiLt 


How One Suede Skin Can be Most Successfully Utilized 
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Girls Tell Dolly 


More Ideas for Making Pin-Money 


EAR DOLLY: 

“*T want to tell you about the way I earned really a lot of money last 
Thanksgivingtime when the schools here were having football games 
thick and fast. You know how the people at school games like to wear 
pennants. Well, I made a large number of these—nine hundred—for the 
most prominent schools in town, and hired small boys from each school to 
sell them on commission. I paid them a cent éach on the pennants—which 
cost ten cents—and before the Thanksgiving game they were all sold. 
The materials cost me $8.75, the commissions $9, so I had a profit 
of $72.25. The pennants were diamond-shaped, six inches on each 
side, with the school letter or emblem stitched in the centre; there was a 

small white elastic on the back to hold it 
to the arm.” 


ROM a Pennsylvania town come 
these two ideas from a clever 
stay-at-home girl: 

‘**T raise mushrooms in our cellar and 
a rm of them at a good price to hotels 
and to my friends. ‘The cellar is large 
and the beds are arranged in tiers around 
the walls. I put the mushrooms up in 
pint cans at forty-five cents a can, and 
make fifty or sixty dollars a year this 
way. Then besides, I make fruit cakes 
and plum pase, putting them up 
neatly in oiled paper, and sell them at 
forty cents for the small size and ninety 
cents for large ones. With the puddings 
I give a printed recipe for the sauce to 
be used. I make about eighty dollars 
a year this way.” 


ND a California girl has been tak- 
ing advantage of a gingham-apron 
fad in her neighborhood to make pin- 
money. She is apt at cross-stitch work 
and at inventing new patterns, so she 
sells the new pattern ideas for five or 
ten cents to friends who want to work 
them, and to those who prefer to buy 
the aprons already worked she sup- 
plies them at seventy-five cents each, 
working the design on pretty gingham—some on zephyr gingham— 
with either white knitting cotton (No. 16) or silk-finished black 
crochet cotton, either one of which will wash nicely. 


OW would you like to be taken out of school, girls, by the doctor’s 
orders, and made to stay outdoors so that all your winter plans had 

to be given up? Pretty discouraging, isn’t it? But here’s one girl who 
refused to be discouraged by the apparent lack of occupation—she 
determined to make an advantage of her necessity, find something nice 
to do outdoors, something that would earn money. She fortunately 
had the use of a pony and cart, and so bethought herself of playing 
errand-boy around Christmastime among her friends. So she notified 
them that she would deliver their packages the day before Christmas: 
but lo—happy surprise!—there were so many orders that she had to 
begin several days ahead. She charged according to the distance and 
the size of the package, and made several dollars a day. And it hasn’t 
stopped either—she kept on getting orders to carry things around 
throughout the year, and now has quite a little extra money to spend. 


N )W for an idea for your Hallowe’en party, girls. Isn’t this a “dandy” 
one, sent in by a Massachusetts girl who got it up last year ? 


‘‘We tried this to entertain two dozen young married people who were 
tired of cards and wanted a lazy evening. For real hearty fun and amuse- 
ment it was a perfect success. 

‘*T first went to their homes in the evening and asked them to sit for life- 
size silhouettes of their heads. This took only a minute, and was just out- 
lined with pencil on manila paper. I took these home and cut them out. 
Then I went to our Art onabeer (a genius, by-the-way, but no better than 
can probably be found in the teaching force of any town or city) and asked 
her to sketch roughly on manila paper some headless bodies of people 
doing different things. ‘These were not to be more than two or three feet 
high. We cut these out and pasted on the heads we had previously secured. 

“*On the evening of our entertainment we assembled our guests in the 
living-room facing the big doorway into the library, across which was 
stretched a white sheet. ‘The lights were then turned out in both rooms, 
after each guest had been given a paper with twenty-four numbers on it and 
a pencil. We then pinned a silhouette on the sheet and turned on the 
library lights. On the sheet was a black shadow of one of our most serious 
guests doing a gay and frivolous dance. The life-size heads and the diminu- 
tive bodies only added to the absurdity. Every one’s pet weakness had 
been remembered. The fisherman of the crowd appeared, pole in hand 
and surrounded by mosquitoes (pinned on the sheet separately). The 
owner of a new wee puppy appeared struggling with a large and ferocious 
dog on a huge chain. T'wo intimate women friends appeared on a double 
body as the Siamese twins. A man with a new auto was pictured as just 
striking a tree with the machine, and two friends (also among our guests) 
were just accomplishing handsprings in midair preparatory to reaching 
ground. There were snake-charmers, two men racing horses, the thin 
lady and the fat man, etc. There is room for infinite variety—I mentioned 
only a few of ours to show how funny it may be. 

‘Nearly all guessed the whole twenty-four correctly, as the faces were so 
good, so we took a vote on the funniest shadow and awarded the prize to 
her instead.” 


Did You Ever Hear of These Before? 


SMALL handkerchief pinned inside a muff (with small safety- 
pins) will prevent light-colored gloves from getting soiled by 
rubbing against the dark satin lining. 

A remnant of lace insertion that you may need an edging for but can’t 
match the pattern may be prettily finished with a crocheted, scalloped 
or pointed edging made of fine cotton. 

With an evening cloak, possibly of the Shaker style, a pair of sleeves 
is a joy and comfort on a cold night. Make them of China silk lined 
with thin wadding, if you like, and attach them with ribbon near the 
shoulder-line of the cloak. They should be large enough to slip over 
an evening dress sleeve without crushing it. 

Cushion-covers made in envelope fashion are easily adjusted to a 
cushion. They may be made square or oblong and the flap on the back 
should be buttoned over. 

Steamer trunks which have outlived the wear and tear of travel 
make the very nicest shirtwaist boxes. Cover one, if you have it, with 
pretty cretonne, put castors on at the four corners and two good 
handles on the front. 

A nice idea for using up the small-sized table napkins that were 
used so much a few years ago is io put them together with narrow 
torchon lace or crocheted insertion. They are very dainty for five- 
o’clock tea-cloths. Four of them joined together by the insertion 
make a good-sized cloth. They are also very pretty used in the 
same way as dresser-covers. This, however, requires only three 
of them. 

More anon. With best wishes for a happy Thanksgiving, 

Always affectionately, DoLty. 
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Qhaiila lTansi 
eacher Should Teach 


By Marion Sprague 


EACHING today, from college down 
Te kindergarten, is one of the most 

nerve-exhausting of all occupations. 
But no legitimate occupation should be 
nerve-racking. For no one can work well in 
a nervous condition or in a state of nervous 
collapse. The trouble is that too many 
teachers fret themselves over the complexity 
of their task and the multitude of matters 
for which they are responsible. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the task is simple, though so 
gravely important. 

A teacher should, first of all, consider 
what is necessary to make a good citizen. 
Three things, and only three—uprightness, thoroughness and rever- 
ence. All other excellences are useful, but these only are necessary. 
Fortunately, too, these are qualities which can be possessed at all 
grades of development. The most ignorant men and the most 
stupid men can be upright, thorough and reverent. It is not casy 
to make them so, but they may be so. Neither is it easy to make 
educated and clever people upright, thorough and reverent. Opin- 
ions differ as to which kind of person is most prone to duplicity, 
carelessness and flippancy. 

By upright I mean sincerely desirous of being honest and truthful, 
and of treating one’s neighbor fairly, according to one’s best lights. 
“Never to cheat or steal in thought or act” might well be the motto 
of an upright man. The most primitive mind can have this ambition. 

By thorough I mean doing each thing right the first time. A thor- 
ough man does not agree to do what he is incapable of doing, he does 
not fail to do what he agrees to do, he does not leave behind him a 
trail of work to be done over. “Never to shirk’’—the least gifted 
workman can take this for his motto, and if he does he ought never 
to be out of a job. Professor or fireman, navvy or clerk, a man who 
can be depended upon is always in demand. 

By reverent I mean having a sober and uncompromising love for the 
things which one knows to be important. ‘Never to treat important 
things lightly’ —this is a rule which the dullest mind can comprehend, 
and the most brilliant needs to follow. 

With these three virtues, and no other gifts whatever, a man will be 
welcome among his neighbors, and therefore a good citizen. Without 
them he cannot escape dislike and censure. 





How to Teach Children to be Upright 


HESE three, then, the conscientious teacher may reasonably con- 

sider necessary in a good citizen, and it is therefore right and 
proper to take means for securing them in one’s pupils. But to make 
all pupils upright, thorough and reverent, that is another matter, and 
something which no teacher can accomplish. If this impossibility 
besets the path to producing these most simple and necessary virtues 
how much more is it true that all other virtues and all other powers, 
talents and tastes whatever are beyond the skill of any teacher to 
secure for any pupil. We cannvt make children kind or modest, wise 
or intelligent, ingenious, artistic or cultivated. We cannot make them 
anything. What teachers can do is much more simple than this: 
they can set standards. 

In the first place, a teacher can be personally upright, thorough 
and reverent. This sounds like a matter of course. But in daily, 
hourly, momentary practice it is very difficult. It is far easier to be 
always pleasant and kind, lively and entertaining. To be wholly 
upright, steadily honest and truthful, yet discreet and tactful — this is 
most difficult when one is dealing with twenty, forty, ninety unreason- 
able and undeveloped human beings. To be thorough, yet not to 
become exhausted — this seems well-nigh impossible when one has to 
meet the innumerable demands of so many pupils and so many sub- 
jects. Tobe reverent, yet agreeable and tolerant — this is not easy in a 
variegated crowd of young scoffers and bigots. But upright, thorough 
and reverent a teacher must be who aims to influence even a consider- 
able portion of each class toward being good citizens. 

The school itself, also, must show high standards. Its standard of 
uprightness should be such that every dealing which the school has 
with its pupils shall be absolutely just and honest, open, fair, upright, 
and of perfect integrity. The helpless position of the pupils, the 
fact that a school is an autocracy where the governed have no voice, 
makes injustice easy. The sacredness of contract and the rights of 
possession are often overlooked by school-teachers, as are also the 
grades of offense. School athletics are likewise a field in which upright- 
ness is often sadly to seek. In fact, almost every teacher will find room 
for improvement in this respect on looking frankly into the conditions 
and customs of his own school. 


How Children Can be Made to be Thorough 


be HELP establish the children in thoroughness the school must 

give them a high standard of performance, both by doing its own 
work thoroughly and by requiring that each pupil shall do each thing 
as well as he is capable of doing it. Help him to give as much atten- 
tion and energy to the task the first time as he would have to give if he 
were doing it the second time because he shirked it the first time. And 
do not fail to let him see work treated always as interesting and import- 
ant, sober, earnest and necessary. Do not fall into the habit of 
recommending the “easiest” and the “quickest” ways of doing work; 
always let it be the “best” way, whether quick or slow, easy or hard. 
The desire to make a school pleasant often plays witch-work with the 
children’s power to labor. Labor they must, all their lives, if they are 
to be good citizens. That isno hardship; they must labor with a good 
will, not expecting it to be easy or entertaining, but getting solid satis- 
faction out of the exercise of power and out of the expectation of 
accomplishment. This is the solidest kind of pleasure, and the only 
kind that will last all day every day. It is unkind and untruthful to 
give the children any other impression of work. 


A Child Should Learn His Own Lessons 


© fe cescgremag accordingly, should teach a child how to learn, not 
teach him his lessons. The child should learn his own lessons. 
If he always has some outside stimulus to urge him to work he will 
not get the habit of depending on himself. Even to be consciously 
happy or excited over the lessons is not good for a regular thing. It 
makes the children dependent on something not within their own 
control. They must learn to work of their own free will and 
determination, because they see ahead or beside them some good 
reason for working. So the ordinary mood of their school work 
should be a quiet, unquestioning intention to accomplish what is 
set before them. Thus they will work in a thorough, interested 
way without excitement. They should not be dragged on by com- 

tition, emulation, a wish to be foremost or a desire for praise. 

hey should be healthfully, steadily working in order to get some- 
thing which they see in itself to be good and with the desire to 


do that work in the best way they can. Let your children be 
earnest, sober and faithful, not excited, tense and striving. 

Now and then, for a special brief purpose, the stimulus of the race 
may be brought in, but in general, as day follows day, each child 
should be pitting himself against the work he has to do, not against his 
working neighbor. Let each be emulous to better his own last per- 
formance, not to beat the fellow beside him. Where many run some 
one must always be last in the race, no matter how fast every one runs. 
Few can be first, and there is no disgrace in being last if you have done 
your best. Yet there must always seem to be disgrace when all stress 
is laid on winning. Life from month to month, as we live it, is not a 
race. It is a journey, and every man must journey according to his 
means, his taste, and the end he has in view. School should represent 
this state of things—the steady plodding whose interest lies not in 
competition, but in accomplishment. 


How to Foster Reverence in Children 


HE best way to foster reverence is to set a high standard of pur- 

pose. Stimulate in them a purpose to gain for themselves what 
they can see to be good. The beginning of reverence is the seeing that 
something is good, and the growth of reverence comes with trying 
to attain that good. As the difficulty of attainment becomes clearer 
the beauty of the ideal grows more radiant. And a man will not treat 
lightly what he is in love with. Show the young people the best kinds 
of good, and most of them will have the sense to choose those. Even 
if they do not it is better that a citizen should be pursuing a mistaken 
good than that he should be pursuing no good at all. If all in a school 
have the habit of trying to get what they would like to have, then most 
of them will be trying to get something really good. The ones who 
are trying to get something intrinsically bad will exist, but they will be 
a small minority which cannot be eliminated. 

The maintaining of these few high standards, the making sure that 
all the school activities and all one’s own acts conform to them, 
is not easy, but it is a simple, definite task, bringing unity to one’s 
efforts and repose to one’s mind. It cannot lead to distraction. It is 
not the forerunner of nerve-exhaustion. What does lead to this 
modern exhaustion is the attempt to accomplish the impossible. 


Two Mistakes that Teachers Make 


HERE are the two perennial mistakes of nearly all earnest teachers— 
the mistake of trying to reach singly and transform definitely each 
individual pupil, and the mistake of doing work which the pupils 
should do for themselves or not have done at all. Such a teacher 
should remember that both morally and intellectually the individual 
human being is mostly beyond reach. Even the most devoted parent 
or the most intimate friend is helpless to save a man from himself. 
To lead this or that special child into better ways do not worry over 
every instance of mistake and vex yourself to point out the proper path 
for every act. Depend upon giving him a clear sight of what a good 
thing it is to be “ worth while,”’ and then, by keeping this vision before 
his mind, you may hope to rouse in him a working desire to be worth 
while himself, to be first class, not to be a quitter. You can never 
correct all his mistakes or choose his conduct. Do not worry over it. 
The important thing for every man is to be headed in the right 
direction. He must use his own judgment and make his own mis- 
takes. You cannot do his work for him. 

It is just so in intellectual matters. There is no effectual way but to 
let a pupil do the work himself. The more we do for him the less he 
will do for himself, whereas the necessary thing is that he should learn 
self-dependence. Do not yield to the attractions of devices that 
smooth the path and make accomplishment easy. It is not this especial 
accomplishment that we are seeking; it is the power to accomplish. 
These devices, ironically enough, keep the teacher hard at work while 
the pupils, like little plutocrats, sit at ease learning to shun toil. 


Teachers Should Plan, Pupils Should Do the Work 


ISCRIMINATE about the character of the work. Do not ask 
from young children that they comprehend, appreciate and 
think about what they are studying. Such capacity does not begin to 
be strong enough for use until they get into their “teens.”” Knowledge, 
mastery and accomplishment are the ends for them to aim at. Young 
children can memorize, sort and imitate; and they enjoy it all thor- 
oughly, for their attention is keen, their observation is exact, and their 
power to reproduce is unclogged by critical thought. Make full use 
of their memories, their observation and their imitativeness. From 
older children expect comprehension, appreciation and thought, and 
foster these in them throughout the school work. Bui do not allow 
them to substitute comprehension for knowledge, appreciation for 
mastery, and thought for accomplishment. These later things they 
must gain, but those earlier things they must not let go. If the peda- 
gogic methods prescribed in the school where you teach tend to loosen 
the mental muscle and produce shallow, lazy minds, then mitigate the 
conditions as much as possible by bearing hard on the vigorous por- 
tions and using lightly and quickly the parts which are more ingenious 
than invigorating. Make your method as solid and thorough and 
simple as you possibly can. 


The Only Results a Teacher Should Look For 


S TO results, a teacher must remember every day, at all hours, 
that the ideal output does not exist, the ideal purpose cannot be 
reached, the ideal school cannot be produced. What the educational 
books set before us as the “aim of every teacher” is not a reasonable 
ambition; it is an archetype. In thought we do well to construct 
poetically a perfect whole. In actual performance we are strictly 
limited by factors over which we have no control. It is useless to 
waste your strength attempting the impossible task of making a sixty- 
per-cent. intellect attain ninety per cent., or a twenty-per-cent. moral 
perception expand to one hundred per cent. The whole field of 
original nature and capacity is beyond your control, and you cannot 
tell for each child what in particular will quicken and strengthen the 
seeds that lie hidden. All you can do is to help, as sun and rain help, 
only by giving them the opportunity for growth. A thousand things 
happen inside those young heads to one that we can ever know about. 
Lastly, briefly but emphatically, do not exhaust yourself preparing 
and giving to them more than they can assimilate. Remember that 
each fresh thing is wholly new to them, that repetition is the very joy of 
childhood, and simplicity is its meat and drink. Richness is as bad 
for their minds as it is for their stomachs. 

A school-teacher who feels the work to be an overstrain should relax 
her grasp upon the impossible, look on her work as simple, and prac- 
tice a wise forbearance, remembering that her own behavior is her 
chief concern. It is under closest scrutiny all the time. If she can 
keep herself upright, thorough and reverent, and require these things 
from her classes, she is doing her work, is fulfilling her duty to the 
State, and satisfying her own reasonable ambition. 
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Couch Cover — 60 inches wide, 
three yards long. 


Every woman likes to 
have a pretty home —a neat, cozy, 
artistic home, whether it be a 
single room, suite of apartments, 
cottage or mansion. And it is so 
easy to accomplish this at small 
expense with the aid of real 
“Artloom” hangings, couch and 
table covers. It is not necessarily 
the expensive things that produce 
the most artistic results, and every 
single Artloom piece is the embod- 
iment of good taste, no matter 
what its cost. 


Have you been wondering what you 
would do with those awkward corners ? 
Have you felt that the curtains in the 
living room or parlor are becoming a 
little shabby and old-fashioned? Have 
ou difficult tone combinations to match ? 
t will astonish you how easily and eco- 
nomically Artloom textiles will overcome 
every apparent obstacle in the way of 
making your home a more delightful 
lace to live in. 
his impossible to form any idea of the 
exquisite beauty and variety of designs 
of Artloom creations until you have seen 
them. Thereare soft warm tones in true 
Oriental, charming effects in Louis XIV., 
Empire, modern English and French 
designs, Brocades and Velours ranging 
rom $5.00 to $30.00. 
Leading dry goods and department 
stores everywhere are showing Artloom 
Tapestries. 
If your dealer won't supply you, write 
to us and we will give the name of 
one who will. 


Empire Curtain 


Write Department H, for our booklet 


“Home Making,” written by Edith W. 
Fisher, also book of designs done in nat- 
ural colors, giving descriptions and prices. 
Insist upon getting what you ask for— 
the Artloom label is on every piece. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Pretty and Simple Window-Curtains 


HE housewife 
who is planning 
the curtains for 


her windows has a 
much more important 
task than she usually 
seems to realize, for 
one of the most con- 
spicuous features of a 
house, from the out- 
side, is the draperies 
which are seen at its 
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By Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curtis 
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HAT kind of 
curtains are 
yours? Elaborate, 
inharmonious, showy, 
dust-gathering; or 
simple, tasteful, un- 
obtrusive and always 
satisfying to the eye? 
These latter quali- 
ties in window- 
draping are not hard 
to get, nor do they 
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The New 


Housecleaning 


By a Reader of this Magazine 





I want every housewife 
in the country, every woman 
who has a home to keep 
clean and bright, to learn 
about the new way of 
} housecleaning—an easier, 

lightens Work. quicker, better way, vastly 
different from the old, tiresome drudgery. 
I discovered this new way of keeping 
everything spick and span right in the 
pages of this magazine, and since then 
the cleaning part of my 
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of a house largely A ria ¢ washable curtain of If ‘ll ‘i 
from the curtains fa % i$ simple design and un- pep me tos salt 
which are hung o ww pretentious material — 4 waa oa 
es . . - - 
) there. “8 is best in the long run. rw ” acenee aa peer 
ot . ng - bric an 
metal polishes, you cannot 
DELIGHTFUL bay-window. With so large an exposure the realize the unnecessary In the Kite? 
i — — — “we — = = = out »-pchinn labor, time, inconvenience 
ese ends are gained, an auty besides, by the use of cheese- . 
cloth with a two-inch hem bearing a simple eyelet design. and expense you are going to. These old- 
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leaded window-panes is secured. On an 

inexpensive white material Renaissance braid is applied in a diamond- 
shaped pattern, and the curtains are cut and hung so that theirdesigns match at 
their edges. A narrow hem is turned on the right side and edged with the braid, 
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VERY sheer muslin is used here. 
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Outline the design on the three-inch 

hem by drawing around the end of a spool. Work the circles in rather 
heavy French knots with number eight cotton. When finishedcut away one 
thickness of the material from the back of the design. 
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| Old Dutch Cleanser. | 


fashioned cleaners make you do all the 
work; they contain dangerous acids, caustic 
and alkali which make your hands rough 
and red; and they are disagreeable and 
unhandy to use. 

I have found a new, natu- 
ral cleanser which does all 

‘seul the work of these old- 
, <=, fashioned cleaning agents 
a put together, and does it 
better. This natural cleanser 
is entirely free from the slight- 
est trace of acid, caustic or - 
alkali, and keeps the hands 
soft and white; its action is 
mechanical, not chemical. 

I can now clean the house 
from cellar to garret with 
surprising ease and quick- 
ness, cleaning, scrubbing, 
scouring and polishing with 
this one cleanser — and the 
aching back and the tired 
arms of my old soap-powder 
and scouring-brick days 
have entirely disappeared. 








This pure, fine, white 
mineral powder scrubs my wood floors, 
painted and unpainted woodwork; cleans my 
windows, enamel and porcelain bathtubs; 
scours pots, kettles, flat-irons and pans; and 
polishes brass railings, chandeliers and all 
metal fixtures, with very little help from me. 

It freshens up painted 
walls. Keeps stone, cement, 
marble and mosaic floors 
perfectly clean. There is 
nothing like it for cleaning 
marble. It does not turn the 
marble yellow like soap does, 
but preserves the dazzling 
whiteness of new marble. 

Being hygienically pure it 
is ideal for cleaning kitchen 
utensils, cutlery and glass- 
ware. It quickly polishes 
metal to a brilliant lustre 
and prevents rust, tarnish 
and corrosion. 





Saves Money. 





The name of this marvel- 


ous all-round cleanser is tp te Shin. 


learned all about it, how much it can do, 

































































COMBINATION of sheer dimity and net. ELECT for these curtains a muslin with a CHARMING pattern of simplest workman- and also many valuable hints for the yar 
The dimity should be hemstitched and the large cross-bar design. Hem on the right ship. After the feather- stitched design is hold, from a splendid Tittle booklet 
hems split. Insert the net in bands and finish side and finish with a row of French knots done done carefully cut away one thickness of material “Hints for Housewives” which! saw adver- 
the edges of the bands with fancy stitches. in number eight cotton. from the back between the feather-stitched lines. tised in this magazine, and which was sent 
| free to me upon request. 
= Write for this free booklet “Hints for 
=e Se. . . o . 
, ve LAIN muslin is always in Housewives, and if your grocer 
/ a good taste for washable cur- does not keep this new cleanser 
is 4 } | tains and has the further advan- yet, send his name and 10c in 
| : : 
sa oa) tages of being inexpensive and P 
i ae | durable. In the picture on the stamps range ie of we 
7° ™ | id left the only elaboration is hand- for a full size, sifting-top can 
WTA | | run tucks and a narrow, fluted Old Dutch Cleanser. It will be 
y | ] | : 
\ z ! | | | | ruffie of the same material. sent to you at a cost of 22c 
; 1 | | | postage, which the makers 
Ati} | 1) | gladly pay to introduce this new 
|} Can 
' ; : WISS curtains with a charm- cleanser to you. Sample 
| } | 7 | ing daisy pattern are used | When writing for the free < 
"7 } 4 } : at the window shown on the right. booklet and can of Old Dutch 
i | | | ; | i | z On a three-inch hem draw circles Cleanser, address Dept. a 
wy ay Y \ f Y Y of various sizes and within them 
— et : ———— | make petals with loops of cotton | ‘ 
5 : — caught down at the centre and THE CUDAHY 
° —_— | | tips. Fill in the centres with 
Sa el ~PACKING COMPANY 
j 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Branch, Toronto, Canada 
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Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


When Teddy Awoke 


EDDY BEAR lay under a bush in the 
i} woods where Margaret had dropped 

him that morning. It was nearly 
night, and Teddy was dreadfully frightened. 
Suppose Margaret should never find him 
again! 

The woods creatures gathered around 
him curiously. 

“What is he?” said an Ant. 

“I don’t know. I never saw anything 
like him!” whispered a timid Mouse. 

A Rabbit hopped as close as he dared. 

“He looks a bit like me, doesn’t he?” 
said the Rabbit. 

“ A little bit, not a Rab-bit,” cawed a joking Crow. 

“Sh! He is asleep!” said the Rabbit. 

Teddy wanted to tell them who he was, and that he was not asleep. 
And he wanted to ask some one to take him home. But he could not 
say a word for himself. 

“Let’s wake him up,” said the Squirrel. 

“Let's!” said they all. 

So the Ant tickled him, and the Mouse nibbled his toes gently, 
and the Squirrel chattered. But nothing seemed to waken the 
stranger who lay so still! 

“Let me try!” buzzed the Mosquito. 

“Oh, no! You are so rough!” said the others. 
little fellow. Well, then. But bite very gently.” 

The Mosquito cried ‘Zee! Zee!” close to Teddy’s ear, and then 
bit-bit-bit him, harder and harder. Still Teddy did not move. 

“Well, he is a sound sleeper!” cried the creatures. 

“What's all this?” said a sharp voice. Every one trembled. It 
was old Mrs. Fox, who had crept noiselessly up to them. 





“Haw! Haw!” 


“He seems a nice 


“It is a strange little creature,” said the Squirrel timidly. ‘We 
cannot waken him.” 
“Ho! I’ll waken him fast enough,” snarled Mrs. Fox. “Just let 


me get my teeth into him!” 

“Oh, please don’t!” pleaded the Rabbit. 

“He is nice and plump. I shall take him home for dinner,” said 
Mrs. Fox, licking her my oa 

Imagine poor Teddy’s feelings! But he could not speak a word. 

The wicked Fox seized Teddy roughly in her mouth and then —— 

“Squeak! Squeak!” cried Teddy. “Help! Help!” 

The Fox had squeezed him and make him talk at last. Mrs. Fox 
jumped right up in the air and dropped Teddy, she was so surprised. 
For Teddy had a very loud voice for so small a Bear. It was so loud 
that Margaret herself heard him. She was in the woods hunting for 
Teddy, but she was going in the very wrongest direction, and probably 
she never would have found him if he had not squeaked just then. 

“Oh, Teddy!” she cried, scampering toward the spot where she 
heard his voice. The old Fox slunk hurriedly away, and the other 
timid creatures hid themselves. But Teddy waited eagerly. 

Soon Margaret clasped him in her arms. ‘You dear, old Teddy!” 
she cried. ‘‘Who hurt you and made you squeak ?” 

Teddy could not tell her about the wicked Fox. 
happy that he did not care. 

he little kind creatures came out of their hiding-places and looked 
after him wistfully. 

“He had too loud a voice, but he would have been a jolly playmate,” 
sighed the Rabbit. 

They all sighed and went sadly about their business. 

—ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 


But he was so 


Little Julia Ward and Chief Red Jacket 


A True Story 


GREAT many years ago there lived in a house on the Bowling 
Green a little girl named Julia Ward. Nobody lives in that part 
of New York City now, for it is filled with great, tall office buildings; but 
in those days only quiet dwelling-houses looked out on the tiny green 
park. If little. Julia sniffed hard she could smell the salt sea-air, 
which came blowing in from the harbor only a stone’s throw away. 
Yet, in spite of the pleasant sea-breezes, her lovely young mother 
drooped in health. So she was sent on a journey to get back her 
strength, and she took little Julia with her. First they went on board a 
steamboat and steamed up the beautiful Hudson River. 

Round and round went the wheels of the little steamboat, till at last 
it stopped at Albany. No railroads had been built in that day, so 
Julia was delighted to find Papa’s big carriage drawn by two horses 
ready to carry them on their journey. 

Such a wonderful carriage as it was! I don’t believe you ever saw 
one like it. Painted a pretty pale cowslip color on the outside, it 
must have looked for all the world like Cinderella’s famous coach 
fashioned out of a single pumpkin. Inside, the lining and the cushions 
were all of bright blue cloth most beautiful to behold! 

All the four grown people climbed in, Julia’s dear mamma, her Aunt 
Eliza, Mamma’s maid, and the young doctor who was to take care of 
her if she should be sick. Then a small chair was set for the little girl, 
in the bottom of the carriage. In she jumped, the steps were folded up, 
the door was shut with a bang to make it fast, the driver whipped up 
his horses and away they went! 

At first little Julia sat very quiet, amusing herself with looking at 
the green fields, the big, waving trees and the houses as the carriage 
rolled past them. By-and-by she began to grow a little tired. Then 
she moved her little chair quickly and it came down on something soft. 
This was the poor doctor’s foot! He said nothing, but gently moved 
the chair a little and drew his toes from under it. But little Julia could 
not sit still any longer. She was gett'ng some new front teeth which 
hurt her gums and made her very restless. Bump, bump went the 
chair, and now it lighted on the poor doctor’s very tenderest little toe! 
So both his feet ached and which one hurt the most he could hardly 
tell! Yet the good man never said a word nor even groaned, because 
he was afraid of troubling Julia’s mamma. I think his poor feet must 
have been all black and blue by the time the carriage reached Niagara, 
Julia and her chair bobbed about so much. Luckily she was very 
fond of reading. So the good doctor read her many short stories and 
verses from a book he had brought to amuse her. She was so much 
interested that she sat quite still and kept the chair off his toes for a 
long time—at least five minutes! 

e journey in the big yellow coach lasted several days. One 
morning Julia’s mamma told her they were going to visit Red Jacket, 
the great Indian Chief. 

“Now, Julia dear, you must be very polite to him, for he is a good 
man. I want you to notice particularly the large silver medal that 


hangs around his neck. General Washington gave him that, because 
Red Jacket talked a great deal to the Indians of his tribe, the Senecas, 
and told them they must not fight with the people of the United States. 
Red Jacket loves peace.” 

Julia paid strict attention to what Mamma said, for she was an 
obedient child and loved her mamma dearly. 

Presently the carriage drove up to the Indian camp. The little 
girl looked out of the window and saw the dark-colored wigwams of 
the Indians pitched on the sandy soil. A tall red man with a fine, 
high forehead and thoughtful, dignified air, stepped up to the carriage. 
Julia said to herself, ‘‘ Now I will be very polite to him.” 

The door of the coach opened and the child sprang suddenly into the 
arms of the noble savage, clasping her hands tightly around his neck! 

Oh! How surprised Red Jacket was! Surprised and not particu- 
larly pleased, for Indians, you know, are very calm and quiet in their 
behavior. They like to look dignified, and it upsets a person’s dignity 
to be suddenly seized around the neck! ‘“ How strangely these white 
children behave!” he said to himself. Poor Red Jacket! He did not 
quite know what was the polite thing for him to do. Fortunately her 
mamma was very quick and drew little Julia back into the carriage. 
Aunt Eliza and the doctor could not help laughing, for Julia’s way of 
being polite did look very queer, and the tall Indian Chief seemed so 
astonished. 

Mamma handed her daughter a fine braid of tobacco tied with a 
blue ribbon, saying: “Here, dear, give that to Red Jacket.” 

Julia held it out in her small hand and the Chief took it with pleasure. 
She was so glad she had found out the proper way to be polite to 
Indians. The doctor made friends with the Chief and after some talk 
all bade him good-by. 

I do not think little Julia ever saw Red Jacket again, but the doctor 
persuaded him to come to New York a year or two later and to have 
a portrait of himself painted for Julia’s papa. Little Julia often saw 
the picture of the Chief in her papa’s picture-gallery. Whenever she 
looked at this portrait she thought of her journey in the yellow Cinderella 
coach, of the poor doctor’s toes, all black and blue from her little chair, 
and of the funny way in which she had tried to be polite to the great 
and dignified Indian Chief, Red Jacket. —-FLorRENcE HOWE HALL. 


The Litthe Master—IX 


T WAS so hot that the children had taken refuge in the dairy, the 
coolest place in the whole castle. This was a great stone-vaulted 
room, with little windows that let in little light; however hot the sun 
might glare outside, inside there was always a dim, cool twilight, with 
the milk glimmering in its great pans of polished stone, and the pleas- 
ant, cool smell of buttermilk and cheese filling the air. So here, on 
this burning July morning, were the Little Master and Elspat, curled 
up comfortably on a great stone table, watching Leezie, the dairymaid, 
making up her butter. Some of it she made into little pats, and stamped 
them with the thistle stamp which was Elspat’s great admiration; 
some of it she made into great, smooth rolls; and all of it was yellow 
as gold and sweet as clover. 

“Ts your name Lindsay, Leezie ?” asked little Elspat, after watching 
this delightful process in silence for some time. 

“No, my leddy lassie!” said Leezie. “‘My name is Cameron. Why ?” 

“You were singing a song about Leezie Lindsay,” said the child. 
‘Sing it again, will ye no?” 

“Deed Ill not!” said Leezie good-naturedly. “I’m hoarse as a 
corbie now, wi’ singing all the morning, lassie. I canna bring my butter 
without singing, however it is.” 

“Tell it, then!” said Elspat. 
wouldn’t ye, Alan?” 

“T would that!” said Alan. 

“You bairns are aye for singing and telling,” said Leezie. “Weel, 
then, ’tis an old song that, and Leezie Lindsay was a young leddy, and 
a fair one, and lived in Edinbro’ town, so she did. And there came a 
lad wooing her, and asked her would she go to the Hielands wi’ him? 
But the leddy shook her head and said how could that be, when she 
did not know his name, nor the place where he would be going? So 
he said she would find out soon, and his name was Ronald, and he 
loved her weel. So she put on her coat o’ green satin, and off she 
went with the lad. Oh, but it was a weary way, bairns; and long 
before night poor Leddy Leezie was so done that she scarce could put 
foot before toe, as the saying is. But at long last they came to a poor 
bit cottage, and an old woman by it; and when the old body saw the 
lad she began to cry out and make a great stir; but he said a word in 
her ear, and then he turned to Leezie. ‘This is my mother, bonny 
Leezie,’ he said; ‘now, Mother, give us our supper, for we have 
traveled long and far.’ 

“With that the old body set out curds and whey for them, and made 
a bed of green rushes on the floor, and there Leddy Leezie must sleep, 
and think of her grand bed at home. Sair was her heart, and sair she 
mourned her folly; but when the lad roused her in the morning, and 
bade her go milk the goats and kye (cows), she wept salt tears, and 
said with many a sigh: 


“*The leddies of Edinbro’ City, 
They milk neither goats nor kye!’ 


“Alan would like fine to hear it; 


But he bade her be blithe, and he would show her fine things yet; so 
the poor lassie e’en made the best of it, and a poor best it’s like it was, 
and worse for the dumb creatures than for her, I’m saying. But when 
they had had their curds and whey again, and maybe a bit of bannock 
with it, though the song says naught of that, the lad said they must on 
again, for there was more to show her before another night came on. 
So poor Leezie must take her weary steps again, and like to fall she 
was upon the way, and sighing and moaning; little courage she had, if 
the song tells right. I never thought mickle of city lasses myself. 

“Weel, and to tell all, they came at last to a fair great castle, the 
like of it was not in Scotland for bigness; and when they came to the 
great door, what would they see but it opening, and an old lady coming 
to meet them, was dressed like a Queen, and the keys of all the castle in 
her hand. ‘You’re welcome home, Lord Ronald, my son!’ she said; 
‘and your bonny bride is welcome, too. Here are the keys, bonny 
Leezie,’ she said; ‘take them, for all is at your command.’ 

“Ye see, bairns, all the time it was Lord Ronald McDonald, a 
chieftain o’ high degree; and he fooling the lassie that was his own 
true love, and I never liked him for that; but, however it was, now 
she was a great leddy, and she needna eat curds and whey unless she 
liked it. I know who likes them weel enough, and ye shall have some 
when my butter is done; but one thing I’ll tell ye, bairns: if Jamie, the 
cook-lad, played me a trick like that it’s no wife he’d get, but the hard 
side o’ my butter-paddle over his head.””, —Laura E. RIcHarps. 


NOTE — Mrs. Richards is glad to receive any suggestions from mothers as to their 
Particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on this page 
meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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Marshall Field 
Company 


Chicago 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors of 


Rubber 
Tongue 
Hose 
Supporters 


We pronounce 
the Rubber 
Tongue Clasp 
the best clasp ever put on 
the market. It has sprung 
into immediate favor with 





women, children and men. 
All objectionable  feat- 
ures of other clasps have 
been eliminated. It lies 
flat, will not 
slip, holds 
firmly light or 
heavy hosiery | 
without cutting the threads, > 
can be: fastened quickly, [ 


released instantly, and is 





Vv 














simple to operate. 


Ask your dealer for i 
Rubber Tongue fF 








4 
Hose Supporters. 
If he cannot supply you, a 
sample pair will be sent 
on receipt of price. : 
Colors—black, white, J: 
pink, blue. 
A, 


Front Pad Style: 
Cotton 25c., Mercenized 50c. 
Side Elastic Style: ; 
Lisle 15 and 25c., Silk 50c. 
Children’s Side Elastics: : 
Lisle 15 and 25c., i 
Silk 50<. 
Men's Garters: 
Lisle 25c., Silk 50c. 


Address 
Postoffice 
Box 438 
Chicago 
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The New Mystery Puzzles 
Number Two: By Grant E. Hamilton 


used; but they will tell no more—merely offer nine pictures for the local police to puzzle over while they are pursuing their own 
investigation. Number 1 represents a phaeton. What dothe rest stand for? Send in a complete list of answers, and let us have, 
in not more than twenty-five words, your idea as to some appropriate puzzles for springtime. For your skill in solving the present puzzles, and 


W's robbed one of these houses, and how did he get away? Detectives soon answer the latter question by saying that a vehicle was 





for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 





























Answers to the September Puzzles 
Letters of the Alphabet 


1—D 4—l t.% 
2-—c 5—O 8—L 
3—W 6—Y 9—U 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize —B. B. Boylan, Oklahoma 
Second Prize — Jeffie McNeil, Mississippi 
Third Prize — Mabel Berry, Delaware 


Other Prizes—Mrs. Nora Maxwell, Mississippi; Mrs. W. G. 
Gill, Washington ; Charlotte Carhart, South Dakota; Elizabeth 
M. Currie, Michigan; A. D. McKillop, Massachusetts; W. R. 
Kubley, Indiana; H. L. Williams, Tennessee; Ella L. Hilton, 
Wisconsin ; Mrs. A. C. Arnold, California ; Mrs. J. C. Hopkins, 
Kentucky; Mrs. G. C. Donnelly, Arizona; Mary A. Jackson, 
District of Columbia; E. W. Harris, New Ham hive: Mrs. G. 
A. Brown, Ontario, Canada; Lula Reeves, Nebraska; Fannie 


Moss, New York; Frederick K. Moore, Pennsylvania; R. W. 


Agan, New York; Grace M. Jackson, Massachusetts; Alice 
ey Maine; Mrs. W.C. Franklin, Indian Territory; Mrs. 
Walk Bowman, Ohio; Mrs. Ella Palmer, Virginia; Mrs. Stanley 
Mis ert, Kansas; Gussie Metcalf, Iowa; Mrs. H. A. Stuart, 
7 eae Edward C. Fisher, Pennsylvania; Louise Ralston, 
~ = Pig ot Austin Mz. VanRiper, New York; Mrs. Joel 
Hole C Kentucky; Clifford LeTellier, Texas: Emma F. 
I we, Jhio; Mrs. M. Aulls, Michigan; Hazel Fern Chandler, 
+ pad Ba C. E. Wade, Oregon; Dr. Charles M. Williams, 
I ‘di: ork; Belle M. Miller, Vermont; Mrs. Willard Wright, 
oa et Nell L. Robinson, Pennsylvania; Louise Munroe, 
ype ae William Wray, Illinois; Myra M. Cole, Michigan; 
Mrs. H. G. Alexander, New York; C. A. DeWitt, Texas; Mrs. 


H. ener, California; Mrs. E. P. Lee, Minnesota; Mrs. M. E. 
Hebbard, Missouri. 


























Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier tLan 
November 2, and not later than the morning of November 7. 
The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the January 
JouRNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 


gested, though not required; but the use of these blanks will simplify and 
expedite the examination of the answers. Mail your answer to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 








Which Vehicles are These? 


1 5 

2 6 

nn Sep asctnsasocyrtpvessveuns atv denieaeneeee terete 

4 I hnuankeeshces ens ne chamkeaecaipiesebiabeaglansitoae 
9 

Name 

Address 


Your Idea of the Best Puzzle for Springtime May be Written Below, 
Use the Margin if You Wish. 





é] QUStAL engagements— 
shopping trips— the 
hundred and one incidents of the 
busy woman’s day — all make the 
possession of a reliable watch a 
practical necessity. 


Buy the guaranteed 


NewBiughanee 


“The Watch For The Great American People’”’ 
$2 to $36 


The point is right here: 

You can buy some watches for 
beauty —and 
they'll ‘‘ kee 


ou can buy the 


for its beauty — and 
know that it will. 

m There's a guarantee 

in every watch. 

Look inside the 


9601. Ac- 
tual size. 
10kt. Gold 
filled case, 
20 year 
guarantee, 
$7.50. 


8421. Ac- 
tual size. 
Open face, 
10kt.Gold 
filled case, 
20 year 
guarantee, 
$12. 


Ask your dealer to show you New Eng- 
land Watches. If he does not keep them 
send us his name and address, and we will 
send you a free copy of the most beautiful 
book ever sttemenel by any watch manu- 
facturer—our splendid new catalog of 
watches for men and women. We will 
see that you get through your dealer any 
watch you want, rite us today and 
remember to give us your jeweler’s name, 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
120 Dover St:, Waterbury, Conn. 










beauty of 
form and color and 
chaste cutting have won 
honors for ««Hawkes’’ 


of art. 
No piece without this trade mark en- 
ue on it is genuine. If your dealer 
does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, please 
write us for address of dealer who does. HAWKES 


T. G. HAwkgs & Co., Corning, N. Y. 








HERE IT IS! 


Teddy Bear 
Baby Spoon 


Just out. The best seller of 
them all. The R&B Bab 
Spoon is too well known a 
generally used to need expla- 
nation here. It is indispensable 
to the little tot learning to eat 
and is the most unive 
popular child's present ever 
offered for sale. An inexpen- 
sive gift that always “hits the 
mark.” Acce table the year 
‘round. e in 90 designs 
of Sterling Silver only. Jewel- 
ers sell them. 

Cute illustrated book- 
let free. No. BS-1, 


REED & BARTON 


Established 1824 


Silversmiths, Taunton, Mass. 





Illustration 
Half-Size 
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The “ Universal » ) 
Coffee Percolator 


is the perfection of the drip process. 





Poetry for Children 


Selected by 


Kate Douglas Wisin, and Her Sister, Nora Archibald Smith 


It excelsall other waysof making 
coffee because the percolating 
process is practically completed 
before the water boils. 








Editors of “Pinafore Palace,” “The Posy Ring,” etc. 


The Music of Verse: A Foreword by Kate Douslas Wiggin 


O ONE need be ashamed of liking a good deal of rhyme and 
rhythm, swing and movement and melody in poetry; absolute 
perfection of form, though all too rarely attained, is one of the 

chief delights of the verse-lover —“ The procession of beautiful sounds 
that is a poem,” says Walter Raleigh. It is quite natural to love the 
music of verse before you catch the deeper thought, and you feel, in 
some of the greatest poetry, as if only the angels could have put the 
melodious words together. There is more in this music than meets 


the eye or ear; it is what differentiates prose from poetry, which, to 
quote Wordsworth, is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. 
Prose, it is said, can never be too truthful or too wise, but song is 
more than mere Truth and Wisdom, it is the “rose upon Truth’s lips, 
the light in Wisdom’s eyes.” That is why the thought in it finds its 
way to the very heart and makes one glow and tremble, fills one with 
desire to do a splendid action, right some wrong, be something other 
than one is: more noble, more true, more patient, more courageous. 


a 








How the Leaves Came Down 


¥ rit tell you how the leaves came down,” 
The great Tree to his children said, 
**You’re getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown; 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
it is quite time you went to bed.” 


**Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
**Let us a little longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
*Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do wot want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 
a the autumn breezes swung, 
hispering all their sports among. 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And lt us stay until the spring, 

]f we all beg and coax and fret.’ 
But the great Tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


**Come, children all, to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 

He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


1 saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
**Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, ‘‘Good-night,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed”’ 
— Susan Coolidge. 


By permission of Little, Brown and Company. 


The Wind in a Frolic 


HE wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, ‘‘ Now for a frolic! Now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap, galloping chase! 
I’ll make a commotion in every place!” 
So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 
Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls, 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier shout, 
As the apples and oranges tumbled about. 


Then away tothe field it went blustering and humming 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts’ manes all about their brows, 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs and stood silently mute. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, ‘‘ Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I’ll make you how!” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their branches through and through. 


Then it rushed like a monster o’er cottage and farm, 

Striking their inmates with sudden alarm; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their 
caps, 

To = if their poultry were free from mishaps; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd. 

But the wind had passed on, and had met ina lane 

With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain, 

For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, and 
he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 

—William Howitt. 





All Things Bright and Beautiful 


LL things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 

And order’d their estate. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset and the morning, 
That brightens up the sky; 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made dll things well. 
—Cecil Frances Alexander. 




















Guessing Song 


H HO! oh ho! Pray, who can I be? 
I sweep o’er the land, I scour o’er the sea; 
I cuff the tall trees till they bow down their 
heads, 
And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their 
beds. 


I rumple the breast of the gray-headed daw, 

I tip the rook’s tail up and make him cry 
“caw ag 

But though I love fun, I’m so big and so 
strong, 

At a puff of my breath the great ships sail 
along. 


I ons all the weather-cocks this way and 
that, 

I play hare-and-hounds with a runaway hat; 

But however I wander, I never can stray, 

For go where I will I’ve a free right of way! 


I skim o’er the heather, I dance up the street, 

I’ve foes that I laugh at, and friends that I 
greet; 

I’m known in the country, I’m named in the 


town, 
For all the world over extends my renown. 
Oh ho! oh ho! And who can I be, 
That sweep o’er the land and scour o’er the 
sea? —Henry Johnstone. 
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The Wonderful World 


REAT, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you 
curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the 
tree— 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 

And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You, friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers 
that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I hardly can think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my praycrs today, 
My mother kissed me, and said, quite gay : 


“If the wonderful world is great to you, 

And great to Father and Mother, too, 

You are more than the Earth, though you are 
such a dot! 


Youcanloveandthink,and the Earthcannot!” 
—William Brighty Rands. 


A Night with a Wolf 


ITTLE one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pouring 
Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited ; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Canie down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned and bruised and blinded— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me; 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 


To the Lands of the Golden Sands 


| SAW a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea; 

Her masts were of the shining gold, 
Her deck of ivory; 

And sails of silk, as soft as milk, 
And silver shrouds had she. 


And round about her sailing, 
The sea was sparkling white, 

The waves all clapped their hands and sang 
To see so fair a sight. 

They kissed her twice, they kissed her thrice, 
And murmured with delight. 


Then came the gallant Captain, 
And stood upon the dak: 

In velvet coat, and ruffles white, 
Without a spot or speck; 

And diamond rings, and triple strings 
Of pearls around his neck. 


And four-and-twenty sailors 
Were round him bowing low; 

On every jacket three times three 
Gold Sdatene in a row; 

And cutlasses down to their knees; 
They made a goodly show. 


And then the ship went sailing, 
A-sailing o’er the sea; 
She dived beyond the setting sun, 
But never back came she, 
For she found the lands of the golden sands, 
Where the pearls and diamonds be. 
—Gabriel Setoun. 





Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast and man was brother. 





And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring! 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring! 
— Bayard Taylor. 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 














A Charm to Call Sleep 


LEEP, Sleep, come to me, Sleep, 
Come to my blankets and come to my bed, 
Come to my legs and my arms and my head, 

Over me, under me, into me creep. 


.—* Sleep, come to me, Sleep, 
Blow on my face like a soft breath of air, 
Lay your cool hand onmyforeheadand hair, 
Carry me down through the dream-waters 
deep. 
Sleep, Sleep, come to me, Sleep, 
Tell me the secrets that you alone know, 
Show me the wonders none other can show, 
Open the box where your treasures you keep. 


Sleep, Sleep, come to me, Sleep; 
Softly I call you; as soft and as slow 
Come to me, cuddle me, stay with me so, 
Stay till the dawn is beginning to peep. 
— Henry Johnstone. 








Thanksgiving Day 


VER the river and through the wood, 
To Grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 

Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood— 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
‘*Ting-a-ling-ding!” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 
Spring over the ground, 
Like a hunting-hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow— 
It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the wood— 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie! 
— Lydia Maria Child. 





























Coffee made in it is easily known by its 
delicious aroma, its fine flavor, the ab- 
sence of the bitter taste caused by boiling, 
and by the enjoyment with which those 
can drink it who cannot drink coffee 
made in any other way. 








The “ Universal” 


Bread Maker 


mixes and kneads Bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. Simple, 
easy, Sanitary. 
Does away with 


hand kneading 
and Makes 


perfect 
— Bread. 











Medal 
St. Louis 
1904. 


Price 























The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


chops all kinds of food, 
whether meat or 
vegetables, — 
raw or cooked, 
—as Coarse or 
fine as wanted 
rapidly and 
easily. 











Does away 
with the 
drudgery 

of the chop- 
ping knife 
and bowi 
altogether. 


If you are interested, write to us for the ‘‘ Universal '’ book- 
let describing these specialties and with it receive a set of 
MEASURING SPOONS FREE 





Landers, Frary & Clark, 
\e 


14 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. } 














Same set without monogram,. . . 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Fine China, Rich Cut Glass 
Your Own Monogram 


, ona 
Dinner Set 






100 pes. with 71 3-letter gold monograms, $92.65 


57.15 


A tasteful table service of highest quality at the famous 
Higgins & Seiter low prices. Superb pure white, trans- 
lucent Limoges china. Gold edges with lace border, 
gold shoulder line and handles. Gold and glaze per- 
fectly blended. With your monogram on each piece 
you have a dinner service which would grace a mansion. 


(State initials when ordering.) 


Buy only the pieces you need, if a whole set isn’t required. 
Broken pieces replaceable at any time. 

Sample bread and butter plate with three-letter monogram 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of $1.00 in postage. 

You save money buying in New York from us. We 
serve the whole country with finest cut glass and china at 
prices 4 less than elsewhere. Quality beyond question. 
Send for new catalogue No. 17 G. You will find many 
bargains to fill your present wants. 

Goods shipped everywhere. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


__ West 21st and West 22nd St., near 6th Ave., New York —| 











Centrepieces for Christmas Presents 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 


3623 —The bands of inserted lace are arranged in this lovely centrepiece in a manner 
that makes one feel instinctively the good construction. It should be made of a hand- 
woven iinen of medium weight, with linen lace, either Cluny or a good Torchon. 
Arrange the lace on the design, and after basting it run fine stitches around each 
edge to hold in place, and then bind over or buttonhole the edges. The linen is then 
cut away from the back of the lace. Bind the eyelets and grape leaves, and buttonhole 
the scalloped edge. 





3622 —This Venetian square in fleur-de lis design is done entirely in the button’:ole 
and binding stitches in combination with “ spiders,’’? which lace stitch is well known 
to workers familiar with Battenberg laces. The outline of the fleur-de-lis is formed 
in Venetian ladderwork by binding the band on each side and connecting it with the 
buttonholed bars. A lacy effect is given by the border formed of the spider stitches. 
If preferred, the fleur-de-lis designs could be carried out in braid, although this would 
not be so artistic as the Venetian embroidery. 





a - A beautiful centrepiece in Roman cut-work. Here the border is buttonholed. 
€ space between the lines which Outline the large scallop form should be well under- 


lh this padding the buttonholing should be firmly done with the purl edge on 
will be pe as the work advances within the form to the small diamonds the purl edge 
wlieedie sod inner side. The linen should be cut away in the centre of the diamonds 
we is completed. The circle at the base of the border should be buttonholed 
4/SO in order to cut away the linen where it joins the scalloped border. 





3621—An effective Roman cut-work centrepiece which is suitable to use over the 
white tablecloth; or as a “ between-meal ”’ mat on the mahogany table for a vase of 
flowers. This is a good design for a bare table because it is so open. It is beautiful, 
too, in its simplicity, the entire pattern being worked in the buttonhole stitch, held 
together by buttonhole bars. Evenness and regularity are most essential in the making 
of a doily or centrepiece that is worked in one stitch only —therein lies the art of 
producing this handsome effect in the finished piece. 





3625—The background in this centrepiece is a complete “lacis’’ of drawn-work in 
different patterns, but if they seem too much work the background may be left in the 
solid linen, the squares only being embroidered. The design itself has all the Italian 
delicacy and there is opportunity in the circles for working in reticella. This is done 
in lace stitches, the binding stitch with picots and some buttonhole work. To make the 
needlepoint edge, carry the loops across once and then back, buttonhole over these 
threads, making the picots as you work, and when one loop is finished follow with the next. 


3628 — This centrepiece is a particularly good combination of open and heavy work 
in all-white embroidery on white linen. Especially good-looking is the unique border 
design of separate scallops. The large scallops after ample filling are buttonholed 
with heavy working cotton. Be sure that the purl edge of the little diamond is inside 
So that the linen can be cut away when the work is finished. Bind the eyelets and 
embroider the pattern in the centre in satin stitch. Firm work of this sort on fine 
linen may be washed nicely. 


Transfer patterns for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied upon receipt of their price, fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free, with the exception of No. 3622, which is twenty cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The 
Right 
Writing 
Paper 





& 


This trademark on every box. 


If you underrate yourself who will 
overrate you. 

A business communication, a per- 
sonal letter, or a social note on inferior 
paper instantly creates an unfavorable 
impression. 

It's good business—it's personal 
satisfaction—— it’s social diplomacy to 
use, for all correspondence purposes, 


WHITING 


Papers 


The assortment is large — the shapes 
are new—the sizes are right— the 
quality is superior. 

Look for the trademark on the box. 

Whiting is the name that signihes 
quality and correctness in papers for 
every correspondence purpose. 


“‘When you think of writing 
think of WHITING.” 
Obtainable from all the best dealers. 


WHITING PAPER 
COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., 
New York 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
Mills : Holyoke, Mass. 























Get a $5.00 


Snellenburg Coat 
For Your Girl 


When you buy a SNELLENBURG coat you 
buy directly of the makers and you save the mid- 
dleman’s profit. That’s why 
you get for $5.00 as good a 
coat as you can buy elsewhere 
for $7.00 or $7.50. 

Snellenburg coats are styl- 
ish as can be and are made to 
give good wear. 

You take no risk in buy- 
ing one because if it doesn’t 
please you when you get it 
you can send it baek and we 
will return your money. 


Girls’ Blue 
Chinchilla Coat 


in 6 to 14 year sizes at 


$5.00 


As sketch shows, this is a 
smart winter coat of service- 
giving Chinchilla. Chevron 
isembroideredonsleeve. Coat 
satin lined throughout. 


Girls’ Blue 
Chinchilla Coat 


2 to 5 year sizes at 


$5.00 


An ideal winter coat for 
little girls; with velvet collar. 
Sateen lined. Pearl buttons. 


Send for our descriptive folder of 
Girls’ Coats. 





Style 505 





N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Entire Block Style 510 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 
56 Years 
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We Challen 
aoe a Compaen 
Old Piano wtih 

_—— Payments 
Catalogue 
Free 
—_—_— Delivered 


to Your Home 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


EpiroriaL NoTe—In this new series of articles The Lady from Philadelphia will month by month take up in THE JOURNAL 
the Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will be particularly 
helpful to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. 


EMPERANCE is the restraint that 
T the higher nature puts upon the 

lower. It uses the brakes lest the 
pace ‘become too fast, the danger line too 
near. It claims the right to.use and enjoy 
all ‘things, but will not abuse the liberty. 
Impulse takés the bit, and bolts with us. 
Temperance lays a calm, firm hand on the 
reins of the wild horses of passion and 
willfulness gnd self-indulgence and makes 
them do its bidding. 

The “temperance question’? has come 
to be associated in our minds with drink. 
It has to do with pleasure, too, and busi- 
ness, dress, eating and drinking, the pursuit of health, everything— 
the whole range of life. Temperance is a means to happiness. 
Pleasure lasts longer, business prospers better, when the mind that 
directs it is unjaded. Too much attention to health is unhealth- 
ful, and overindulgence dulls appetite or makes it unappeasable. 


N THE matter of dress temperance restrains a gentlewoman from 

going to the extreme of fashion, which often proclaims. the woman 
newly-rich. She will avoid the exaggerations of prevailing modes 
which betray vulgarity, or the aping of a style beyond her means. A 
well-dressed woman never appears to have given overmuch thought 
to her attire. She is so harmoniously dressed that her clothes seem a 
part of her. You do not think of them, but of her. Temperance 
teaches the artistic quality that there is in simplicity. 

Among rich women the tendency is to overdress. The love of 
dress grows with the power to gratify the taste. Self-indulgence feels 
the curb less and less, and, unknown to themselves, their attire is 
inartistic and unpleasing by its ultra elegance. These women become 
secondary to their clothes. They remind us of those two sketches 
by Thackeray, one representing the clothes of Louis XIV standing 
alone: full-bottomed wig, long, trailing robes of state, high-heeled 


' shoes; and the other showing the bald-headed little man himself, 


bereft of all the paraphernalia, and looking like a picked chicken. 

It is the responsibility of those who have the wherewithal to dress 
well, to set an,example of moderation, to dress in “‘ good taste.” Tem- 
perance and restraint are implied in the term. The words do not mean 
tasteful attractiveness, beauty or elegance. The words “‘de bon got” 
have exactly the same significance in French, implying a check upon 
liberty imposed by a sense of fitness and good judgment. 


EMPERANCE in pleasure insures its continuance. When I was a 
young girl my parents invited an old French lady, who was visiting 
America, to go with us to the opera. I have rarely seen any one enjoy 
more keenly, more with the freshness of a child. She had a superb 
house in Paris, ‘‘between court and garden,” and could permit 
herself every pleasure, so I marveled at her delight. She replied to me: 
“T am economical of my pleasures,”’ and then added: “It is possible 
to seek pleasure so moderately that it shall last a long time.’ I often 
recall her philosophy. We are like the little girl who, when asked how 
much sugar she wanted on her grapefruit replied, ‘‘Too much.’’ We 
all want too much, all the time, really to enjoy. 
Youth is everywhere eager for pleasure, but I think American youth 


, —because more: indulged, perhaps—exhausts pleasures sooner than 


oeeuens 


others. Bicycling, golf, ping-pong, each is pursued with an enthusiasm 
that soon burns itself out. Why not preserve all these pleasures 
and add to them tennis, motoring and whatever else may offer ? 

“I thought this greed of pleasure a fault of youth, but “bridge” 
proves that it is not confined to any age. I meta friend, and we de- 
plored the fact that we never saw each other any more. She 
explained it, saying: ‘‘I do nothing but play bridge.” 

“What will she do when ‘bridge’ palls?” I thought, and put the 
question. 

“Take to gambling!” was the laughing rejoinder. “One must do 
something to stimulate interest.” 

Competitive games are’ pleasurable and profitable to the wits and 
mental resourcefulness, but when the preliminary training takes much 
time and so many daylight hours for amusement they are harmful. 

Conscience often bestirs itself about some little pleasure, innocent 
in itself, but it does not put the question fairly. It asks, “Is it 
wrong to do this ?” and when reassured that it is not wicked, con- 
tentedly fritters away so much of -life in its pursuit, that there is 
no time left for better things. One is blinded to the privilege 


. and dignity of duty, and misses the higher joys that God can only 
_ give us through its faithful performance. 


ILEASURES snatched between duties have a superior flavor. In 

enteptaining, those who‘outdo their acquaintances incur their 
envy: Ifthe aim of‘such hosts is to give pleasure they have failed 
utterly ; the, guésts feel.their inability to return the hospitality at all 
in. kind, which humiliates pride a little. It is the simple, merry, 
mal, natural modes of entertaining that give real pleasure and 
or anal 
lenin the pleasure’ of reading, temperance brings its own reward 
“better retention of what-is read. *A little, well pondered over, 







_ will € permanent impression, while of many books read in rapid 


os rr 


succes jon one remembers nothing ¢learly. Slow, thoughtful reading 
leads one to choose wisely, for only the best books will bear it. Pope 
tells of 
“The bookfull blockhead, ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.’ 


_ Pleasures are the “sweets” at life’s feast, and we know what revenge 
is taken by overindulgence in sweet things —lack of appetite for 
healthy food; if not, the nausea that forever after loathes them. 

This brings us td thoughts of temperance in eating. No one over- 
eats nowadays, perhaps—good breeding precludes it; but many 
a one, by belittling the temptation, indulges in things hurtful to his 
health with intemperate avidity. If you wish to continue to enjoy with 


- keen relish any particular dainty, always stop short of having quite 
* enough. On Epicurean grounds alone it is worth doing. 


There is intemperance in language. Temper is the foe to temper- 


» ance. In heated argument one is rarely quite fair, and thereby fails 


to win over his opponent. In home life things are sometimes said 
that rankle long and always leave a scar. 


““Only a word, but it blotted the sunshine all out of the day.” 


We relieve our annoyance, but pay for it in loss of love. Here isa 


/ bit of advice to parents and teachers: “When about to seold a child 


pray three times. If angry pray seven.” 

Even harmless exuberance of language impoverishes one’s powers 
and resources of expression, and when we really feel love, sympathy, 
delight, we have no words to tell it with satisfaction to ourselves. I 
know a girl who says that she is keeping “darling” sacredly intact for 
the right man when he comes! Ian Maclaren speaks of the Scotch 





cautious reticence of expression. ‘“‘It rained in torrents’ elsewhere, 
but with us, it only ‘threatened tae be weet’—some provision had to be 
made for the deluge!” 

How meaningless words may become is shown by our addressing 
our letters to perfect strangers as “ My dear” and closing with “ Yours 
truly” or “Sincerely.”” Even Washington signed himself as the 
“Obedient servant” of every nobody, following the fashion of the day. 


EMPERANCE in the pursuit of wealth leaves one time to cultivate 

one’s mind, tastes and ideals, so that, when the competence is 
secured. and all along life’s way, one shall have made friends with 
books and people, lea:ned to know and appreciate one’s own family, 
and enjoy Nature, art, social life and pleasant hobbies. 

A wealthy old man once exclaimed to me with real pathos: “I wish 
there was something that I wanted! I cannot want anything—the 
power to gratify any desire kills it.” 

Temperance in expenditure wins us peace of mind. A bride once 
found among her gifts a purse containing a check. Upon the inside 
was stamped: 

‘*Keep within compass, and you will be sure 
To avoid many sorrows which others endure.” 


The giver, an uncle, told her that “to have an income of five thousand 
dollars and spend forty-five, hundred is. happiness; with the same 
income, to spend fifty-five hundred is misery.” 


F ALL selfish creatures on God’s earth the drunkard is the meanest, 

because his sin wrecks the happiness of those who love him best 
—his nearest and dearest. The Bible says, “Wine and new wine take 
away the heart.”” Drunkenness kills the power to love. 

Let no girl listen to a lover’s promises of reform after marriage. If 
he does not reform before, with the incentive of her love and herself as 
the reward, he will not when he is sure of her. A drunkard has no 
honor. He is as irresponsible as one insane. Let her do all in her 
power to help him—live for him, die for him, if need be—but not marry 
him. She has a duty to herself and her probable children. 

Edward Everett Hale said: “If anybody will take charge of all the 
poverty and crime that result from drunkenness, the church of which 
I am the minister will alone take charge of all the rest of the poverty 
which needs relief in the city of Boston.” 

Even temperate drinking has its dangers. We all recognize that 
there are things to be avoided altogether. We may not take mor- 
phine, even in moderation. It paralyzes the will-power and 
leaves the moral nature defenseless before the temptation to which 
it is most inclined. “It may be utterly unknown to you whether you 
have not inherited from some remote ancestor the inflammable blood 
which, touched by stimulants some day, isever after on fire.”” The 
risk is too great. No one chooses to be a drunkard; but if one 
chooses the way that leads there one is on slippery ground. 

“‘But,”’ one asks, ‘‘must I not use wine because others abuse it?” 
Doctor Trumbull says: ‘Looking around him every man sees that 
better men than he have become drunkards through attempting to 
be moderate drinkers.” 

A little couplet, written for children, holds weighty wisdom. 


‘*From drink, with its sorrow and ruin and sin, 
I surely am safe if J never begin.” 


Said a young man to me once: “When I feel a thirst coming on that 
brings visions of the delight of its slaking I drink ali the water that I 
can—a great deal more than I want—and then think of something 
else, hard.”’ 

To quote Phillips Brooks: “There is no chance of a drunkard’s 
being reformed unless the law for his reformation comes from 
within. To help him I must try somehow to get his heart open to the 
power of Christ.”” That his whole nature can thus be changed is 
proved by the lives of Jerry MacAuley and thousands of others. The 
repentant “ prodigal”’ was taken into the arms of love, and to the most 
hopeless drunkard we may say in all truth, ‘God will be glad to get you 
back to Him, with whatever is left of you!” 


UT what about those of us who feel no temptation to this form of 
intemperance—to whom a glass of wine means no more than a 
cup of coffee? There was a time in Rome when those who called 
themselves Christians raised some such question. We have the 
record (Romans xii and succeeding chapters) for our guidance. 

There were two classes in antagonism! The one believed in the 
moderate use of meat and wine, and the other abstained from both for 
conscience’ssake. The scruple about meat was because that which had 
been offered to idols was sold in the public markets, often indistinguish- 
able from the rest, and some thought it a sin to eat it. Others had no 
scruples, and looked with contempt upon the “narrow”? brother. 

Saint Paul defends the motives of the latter (conscience may not 
always see right, but to go against it is always wrong), but does not 
sympathize with the emphasis upon non-essentials. He belonged” by 
nature to the liberal party. He was full of the “glorious liberty” 
wherewith Christ has made us free from all yokes of bondage. He was 
too busy loving God and his neighbor to think about “tithing, mint, 
anise and cummin.” 

A mother’s “no” is the first law of restraint to a boy, but, when 
grown to manhood, he willingly bends his own to his mother’s wishes. 
There is no compulsion, yet the life by a tendency of its own does her 
will better than if driven by whips to do it. The demands of love and 
obedience no longer hamper, but inspire. Saint Paul was a grown-up 
Christian. So he answers both disputants by taking higher ground: 
“Let us not judge one another any more.’’. Each is accountable to 
God only—‘“‘ but Judge this rather—that no one put a stumbling-block 
in another’s way,” adding: “If my meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.” 

I once heard a man say: “‘ Well, if they are such weak fools as to be 
hurt by my merely taking a glass of wine it is their own lookout. I 
won’t be an example.” Later, from the time that this same man’s 
son entered college, the decanter disappeared from the table. He said 
nothing to any one, but he drank water at dinner for the first time since 
his own college days. Love had won. 


OD’S children are amenable to laws above the customs of the 
world and society. “Let no man seek his own (good selfishly), 
but every man another’s wealth (weal, welfare).” “Let not your 
good be evil spoken of.” This “good” is Christian liberty, which by 
unconsidered use might incur reproach. We have Christ’s honor to 
represent in the world. I well remember my sufferings, as a young 
girl in Europe, over any lapses in breeding made by my compatriots. 
Comparatively few Americans traveled then, and all seemed like 
members of my family. There is such a thing as Christian patriotism. 
“Bound up in the bundle of life” with our fellow-sinners, by the use 
of our liberty we must do nothing to weaken the moral strength of 
another. We still keep the joy of liberty when for love’s sake we forego 
a pleasure. ‘For we serve the Lord Christ.” 
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A woman of taste 


will be sure to 
| find that 


Katon- 
Hurlbut’s 
Writing 

Papers 


are characterized by that good 
_ taste which insures good usage, 
andthe intelligent manufacture 
| which insures ease of writing 


EATON’S 
HOT-PRESSED 
| VELLUM 


_isawriting paper which imitates 
in appearance and method of 
| manufacturethemost expensive 
and beautiful drawing papers 
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is one of the most satisfactory 
personal writing papers thata 
woman (or a man) can find. 
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A New Kind of Rag Rug 


A Simple and Interesting Way of Making It: By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of “Things Worth Doing” 


OU can make such a pretty, substantial 
7 and durable rug in this way, and will 
need neither loom nor frame. It is not 
woven, hooked, braided or knit, but worked 
with a needle as you work the slender stems 
in your dainty embroidery. Only these stems 
are not slender, but thick and ropelike, for 
they are worked with rags and they cover the 
foundation very quickly. All sorts of pat- 
terns are possible, provided they are straight- 
edged, and you can use as many colors as 
youlike. Doesn’t that sound rather attractive ? 
The foundation of the rug is a piece of com- 
mon burlap, such as is used for packing 
furniture, and the rags—cotton rags—are put 
on in close rows of stem-stitching. That is 
all. It is easy enough, isn’t it? and as simple 
as possible, but the effect can be what you 
will. You may use rich, warm colors in 
small, intricate designs; light, bright, cheer- 
ful colors in simple stripes, or one color com- 
bined with white in large patterns suitable for 
your bedroom. In collecting your 
rags select only those of fast col- 
ors, or if doubtful ones seem 








Run a Thread Around to Mark the Edge 
of the Border 


Be careful not to pucker the burlap by 
drawing the stitches too tight, but, at the 
same time, make sure the strip is drawn the 
full length of the stitch and not left in a loop. 
Work several rows, or until you have a blue 
stripe one inch and a half wide across the 
end of the burlap; then work a stripe of blue 
down each side the same width as the end 
stripe, running the stitches always in the same 
direction, from left to right (Figure 5). Work 
each side-border down six inches, then fill in 
between with a red stripe six inches wide. 
Work six inches more of the blue side-border, 
put in the same length of the red side-border, 
fill in between with the two-inch white border, 
end and sides, and begin the base of the first 
red triangle. Putin the background of black 
and white stripes between the red triangle and 
white border, working only as far as the tri- 
angle is worked. This method of working 
down six inches at a time keeps your rug solid 
as far as it goes and prevents its getting out 

of shape. The black and white 
stripes are made of one row of 





each alternating—first black, then 





necessary to carry out your color 
scheme use them sparingly. 


UT the rags in half-inch strips, 
lengthwise of the goods and 
about half a yard long. Do not 
make the strips wider or they will 
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be too thick to pull through the be fill in with a bit of the same color. 

burlap; nor longer, otherwise they >|RED When the rug is completely RADIATORS BOILERS 
will tangle and knot in the work- > worked turn down the hem and 


ing. Cut the burlap the size you 
want your rug, allowing an inch 
and a half all around for a hem. 
Be sure the edges are straight and 
the ends and sides at right angles 
to one another; then measure 


white, then black, and soon. As 
you work keep your stitches close 























to the guiding lines of the pattern, 
and one color snugly against an- 
other. No burlap should be vis- 
ible in the finished rug, and if you 
find little openings here and there 


sew it securely on the under side. 


IGURE 6 is the finished rug. 








Figures 7 and 8 are designed 
especially for the nursery. It will 
amuse the children to sit or lie on 











an inch and a half along each 














edge and run ina 
coarse thread to 
mark the place 
where the hem is 
to be turned (A 
B, Figure 1). 
Fold over half an 
inch on the edge 
and baste down, 
then leave the 
wider fold and the 
hemming until the 
rug is worked. 

With a colored 
or very soft lead- 
pencil mark your 
pattern on the burlap. Figure 2 
is a good design and easily man- 
aged. To avoid having the pat- 
tern rub or blurrun coarse threads 
along the pencil lines as you did 
for the hem. 

The pattern, Figure 2, is in- 
tended for the absolutely fast 
colors of turkey red, indigo blue, 
black and white. These are the 
principal colors used in the fa- 
mous Navajo blankets, and, in 
the Indian triangle pattern, they 
produce a charming effect. 


T= a strong bobbin-needle 
and thread a strip of indigo 
blue in the large eye (Figure 3). 
The point must be blunt, other- 
wise it will pierce the threads of 
the burlap instead of passing be- 
tween them. Make a knot in the “B 
end of the strip and start your 
stem-stitch in the upper left-hand 
corner (C) formed by the threads 
A and B (Figure 1). Take your 
stitches close to the thread A, 
which runs across the end of the 
rug, and make them about an inch 
long. Bring the needle back half 
an inch to meet the last stitch. 
This will form a twist like Figure 
4. Stitch one row across the rug, 
then fasten on the wrong side, cut 
the strip off and begin another 
row just below and close to the 
first, starting always from the left- 
hand side (Figure 5). 
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Use a Blunt-Pointed Needle with a Long Eye 





A Diagram to Show the Arrangement of 
the Colors in the Rug 


as Suggested in Figure 2 Above 


2 






The Stitch Itself is the Simplest Thing Imaginable 





The Finished Rug in Red, Blue, Black and White, Arranged 





the soft, warm rug and point out 
the little white 
pigs in the border 
and the great 
white goose in the 
centre, while they 
recite their little 
nursery rhymes: 
“This little pig 
went to market,” 
and “Goosey, 
goosey, gander.” 

Use any color 
you prefer for a 
background, but 
have the pigs 
white, and the 
goose white with yellow beak, legs 
and feet. Put in the eye, the 
| mouth of the pig and any other 

A necessary markings with pink, 
and the eye of the goose with 
black. Of course the goose must 
be much larger than the pigs, and 
the pigs small enough to allow for 
several on each side and at each 
end of the rug. Another design 
might be made with a chicken 
border or a number of chickens in 
the centre. This would please the 
children, too, and the chickens 
can be drawn with quite simple 
outlines. 


Start Your Stitching at 
the Left Side and 
Run All the Stitches 
in the Same Direction 


ELLOW boats with white 

sails on a dark blue back- 
ground will carry the little ones, 
in imagination, far over the sea 
on wonderful voyages of dis- 
covery; and, to complete the 
nautical character of this rug, 
anchors may be used as a design 
for the border. 

In fact, your designs need be 
limited only by your ingenuity, 
and the number of rugs by your 
industry. 

There are, of course, other 
things besides the rugs that can 
be worked with the rag stem- 
stitch. It is well adapted to sofa 
and hammock pillows, chair cush- 
ions and table-covers. The last 
should be lined to prevent the 
harsh burlap from coming into 
contact with the polished surface 
of the table. And if you would 
venture further in this line and 
aspire to something still more im- 
portant and elaborate, try a por- 
titre or couch-cover, and work it 
in silk instead of cotton rags. 
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A heating 
comparison 


How would you like a new 
home? — not a new house, 
but a home in which house- 


work is halved, fuel bills are 
cut down, ash dust and coal 
gases excluded, and the 
comfort and health of every- 
one in the family increased ? 


RICAN 5, |DEAL 


for Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam offer the one sure way of 
heating a building with all rooms 
evenly warmed, and securing 
the above-named economies and 
advantages. 


Don’t wait until you build a 
new house. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators can be 
put into cottage, house, store, 
school, church, hotel, etc., 
whether in country or city, 
OLD or new, with no annoyance 
or trouble at all, and at a price 
now within the reach of anyone. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators make happier housewives — 
increase the rental or sale value of the 
property —beside adding untold com- 
fort and convenience. They require 
no repairs, will outwear the building, 
and their economies will in a lifetime 
save several-fold the difference in cost 
over old-fashioned and extravagant 
hot-air furnace or stove heating. 


ADVANTAGE 8: Experience proves 
that nothing is more annoying to the 
caretaker than a narrow fuel or charg- 
ing door. The extra large fire-doors in 
all IDEAL Boilers freely admit throw- 
ing in fuel and easily distributing it to 
all parts of grate. 


Our catalogue (free) explains many 
other ADVANTAGES. Sales 
Branches and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. Inquiries cor- 
dially welcome. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


DEPT. 25 CHICAGO 





Fora Nursery Rug Use Animal Figures, 
with Funny, Angular Outlines 


The Beginning of the Goose-Figure Suggested 
on the Left 


“This Little Pig” Might Go into One Design 
to Delight the Children 
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NASSUMING yet satisfying is the effect produced by this neat bungalow of eight rooms 
and bath. The white trim gives a fine note of contrast; and the big porch, extending around 
two sides of the house, looks pleasant and inviting. Designed by C. W. Buchanan. 
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Illustrations from Photographs Made jn Pass 
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ONSIDERABLE ingenuity is shown in the design of this substantial and home- HE 
like bungalow, in which the eight rooms and bath are so placed as to receive lon 
the maximum of ventilation. Designed by Seymour Locke. in the 














ANY characteristics of the bungalow are apparent in this excellent modern cottage of 
clean-cut lines and agreeable variety. The inside plan, which is direct and unconfusing, 
shows eleven rooms and bath—all finished in hardwood. Designed by Hunt and Grey. 















































g bon difficulties of a sloping lot have been cleverly overcome in this charming semi-bungalow 
by placing the basement above ground in the rear and excavating only in front. Inside the 
hospitable walls are found eight rooms and bath. Designed by C. W. Buchanan. 








ERE is a remarkably artistic bungalow built of sidings, with an uncovered brick IM. 
porch which is admirably placed in relation to the house. It has eight rooms it 

and bath. Designed by I. Serruvier. cost w: 
‘ i pyrene 
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ASSES of bloom provide a picturesque setting for this bungalow. The outside 
is made effective with a dark green stain and a white trim, and the inside is 
economically arranged with seven rooms and bath. Designed by George J. Webster. 
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5 Yaa effective combination of cottage and bungalow design would be suitable for almost any 
environment. While unpretentious it is exceptionally pleasing. The interior plan has been 
carefully studied and shows seven rooms and bath. Designed by Thomas F. Ellsworth. 














N AIR of “‘livableness’’ is evident in this little bungalow in which there are five 
rooms and bath. The square-paned casement windows and the chimneys of 
clinker brick add a nice touch of ornamentation. Designed by Joseph Blick. on one 
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Made in Pasadena, California, by W. H. Hill 





























tee is no question about comfort and easy housekeeping in a “‘spic-and-span’’ bungalow 
like this one. It is clean and wholesome in every detail, and the interior of six rooms and 
bath would delight any housewife. Designed by C. W. Buchanan. 


























me- HE graceful irregularity of this bungalow is most pleasing. It is built on the 
ive long, narrow plan, and contains ten rooms and two baths. A glass-inclosed porch 
in the rear forms a part of the living-room. Designed by Hudson and Munsell. 
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IELD stones have been cleverly used in the chimney and porch of this up-to-date cottage. 
When planning the interior the architect had to consider the requirements of a fairly large 
family. The result shows nine rooms and two baths. Designed by G. F. Warwick. 























rick IMPLICITY is the height of the builder’s art—provided it is not severe—and here 
oms it isin this beautiful little bungalow. It has only four rooms and bath, but the 
cost was moderate enough to suit any purse. Designed by Hunt and Grey. 
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LTHOUGH this bungalow was not expensive to build it has seven comfortable rooms and 
two baths. The outside construction is a clever combination of rough redwood boards and 
shingles, both of which are stained a dark brown. Designed by Mrs. Edward D. King. 


























i 
tside hired line of this bungalow speaks the charm of simplicity and good taste—and 
de is it is just as attractive inside, where there are six rooms and bath. The wide 
ster. windows are an especially good feature. Designed by Greene and Greene. ce 6S 5 ee ce ie fs a 
" 2 > y - : 
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({PowiNne vines and flowers add a distinct charm to this modest but pretty bunga- WIDE, overhanging roof and high gable ends give this house close relationship to the chalet 
low of six rooms and bath. In a house of this type. where the rooms are all style; yet it has many of the earmarks of the attractive bungalow. There are six rooms 


on one floor, the busy housewife is saved many steps. Designed by T. W. Parker. and bath in the well-arranged interior. Designed by Mrs. Bolten. 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge; M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Children’s Regular Diet and Their Thanksgiving Dinner 


HEN Baby Brother was eleven 
W months old he cut another tooth, 

making six in all: four upper in- 
cisors and two lower central incisors. His 
mother wished to wean him from the breast 
entirely by the time he was one year old; 
so she now nursed him only twice in the 
twenty-four hours and gave his three other 
meals from the bottle. He was put on the 
four-hour schedule, having five meals in 
twenty-four hours, and was fed atsixo’clock, 
ten, two, six, and ten at night. He had two 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice every morn- 
ing between his six-o’clock and his ten- 
o'clock bottles, and two tablespoonfuls of beef juice between two o’clock 
and six o’clock in the afternoon. He also had his cracker ring to chew 
on at times and occasionally a piece of zwieback. Another thing he 
enjoyed was sucking a chicken bone. His mother scraped off all the 
meat and gristle and then let him have it to bite on. His formula con- 
sisted now of twenty ounces of whole milk, four ounces of barley or 
oatmeal gruel, a pinch of bicarbonate of soda and a pinch of sugar. 
This made three meals of eight ounces each. When he was eleven 
months and a half old he seemed rather hungry, so the doctor advised 
the mother to give him another kind of food rather than to increase 
the amount of the fluid-milk formula. It is well to accustom a baby 
of this age to take a variety of semi-solid foods. He advised the 
mother to give Baby one tablespoonful of farina porridge with his 
ten-o’clock morning feeding, and half a coddled egg, or else three 
ounces of mutton broth, with his two-o’clock meal; in the broth and 
egg a little zwieback was crumbed. 





O PREPARE the farina for the baby the mother took one tablespoon- 
ful of farina and gradually sprinkled it into four ounces of milk and 
four ounces of water which were boiling together. She then added a 
inch of salt, stirred well and cooked it in a double boiler for an hour. 
hen she gave it to the baby she poured a little top-milk on it and 
fed it to him with a spoon. When making farina porridge great care 
should be taken to prevent it from lumping; if the farina is gradually 
sprinkled in and constantly stirred: it will usually be perfectly smooth. 
To coddle the egg the mother took a perfectly fresh egg with the 
shell on and dropped it into a aaaets of boiling water. She 
removed the pan at once from the fire and allowed the egg to remain in 
the hot water seven minutes. The white of the egg then appears like a 
jelly when it is broken open. When she gave it to the baby she added a 
inch of salt and a few crumbs of zwieback; she began by giving only 
alf of the egg and gradually worked up to the whole egg. Occasion- 
ally a child will be found who cannot be induced to eat egg in this 
form, or even when boiled in any other way; it is then a good plan to 
beat up a raw egg in one pint of the milk formula, thus giving half the 
raw egg in each one of two bottles and the baby takes it with his formula 
without knowing that he is getting it. The coddled egg, however, is 
a little to be preferred whenever a child can be made to take it. 

To teach a child to take semi-solids and solids it is sometimes neces- 
sary to offer these articles to him before he sees his bottle and when 
he is really hungry, then after he has eaten what he should take reward 
him by giving the bottle. Occasionally a child will be seen who is 
very willful and absolutely refuses all food except the breast or bottle. 
If such children are allowed to keep strictly to this milk diet too long 
they grow anemic, rachitic and miserable generally. The only way to 
make such a child take what is good for him is absolutely to with- 
hold all breast or bottie milk and as each feeding-time comes around 
offer him the article which he has refused. After a short time he 
will be so hungry that he will very gladly take what is given to him and 
soon acquire a liking for the food. This is by no means “cruel treat- 
ment”; it is the kindegfthihg’ a mother can do, for she is wisely 
building up all the tissués in the little body by insisting on the proper 
food and laying a firm foundation for later years. No mother need be 
afraid that a baby will refrain from eating long enough to “starve”; 
when he finds that the mother intends to be firm and do what is for 
his best good he will give in. 

Our baby at eleven months of age weighed twenty pounds and a half, 
and by taking hold of a chair he could stand very well. He also under- 
stood nearly everything that was said to him. He could point out the 
different animals in his bright-colored picture-book, show “ how big he 
was,” shake a “‘ bye-bye,”’ play patacake and hold out his little hand 
for a kiss whenever any one he was fond of came into the room. 
Altogether, he was a very sweet and normal baby. His fontanel was 
closing nicely and he had quite a little hair, which his mother already 
began to train to part on one side. : 


ITH the approach of cold weather the mother always made some 
little changes in the diet of the older children. She did this in 
order to supply them with more heat-producing elements than they 
had had during the summer months. With this end in view she gave 
them now more frequently oatmeal or cornmeal porridge for breakfast. 
These two cereals had been almost completely abandoned during the 
warm weather. The children did not use thick cream on their cereals, 
but had generally top-milk. They were allowed to sprinkle a very 
little granulated sugar on their porridge by means of a salt-shaker; 
in this way they did not get so much as if they were allowed to use a 
spoon. On the cornmeal porridge they were sometimes allowed to 
have a little pure maple syrup. With this they had bacon, fish or eggs 
and, as a rule, toast; but occasionally they were given graham muffins 
which were made so thin that they were nearly all crust. They also 
had cornbread made in this same way. Muffins made with a great 
deal of soft inside portion are not at all fit for the use of children, but if 
prepared as above they may safely be allowed at times. They had 
either cocoa or milk with this meal; not even Big Brother and Big 
Sister were allowed to have a taste of coffee or tea. These nerve- 
racking beverages are very injurious to growing children, who never 
miss them if they have not been allowed to taste them. They always 
began their breakfast with some kind of fruit, but were not allowed to 
have bananas. They never had sausages, griddlecakes, waffles nor 
fried food of any sort, as these articles are not fit for the use of children. 
For dinner the mother gave them more of the starchy vegetables 
than they had during the warm weather: baked potatoes, macaroni 
and rice. Purées of beans and peas were used now, as well as during 
the warmer weather, the dinner as a rule commencing with a soup; as 
long,as it could be obtained a green vegetable was also given with the 
starchy one. The children were never allowed to have pies in either 
winter or summer, but had either fruit or a pudding, such as baked 
rice, tapioca, cornstarch, custard, junket or some equally simple des- 
sert. The mother had too much regard for their complexions, as well 
as their stomachs, to allow them to eat pastry or rich desserts. With 
their meat they were allowed to have a little of the dish gravy, but not 
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the rich “made gravies.”” Their suppers were always very light in 
winter, as well as in summer: a bow! of bread and milk, or milk toast, 
or a cereal and milk, with a glass of milk to drink, and baked apple 
or prunes, a graham cracker or small piece of gingerbread completed 
this meal. Children always have a more restful night if they go to bed 
on a light supper. 


HANKSGIVING is a season when many children become ill by 
the foolish overindulgence of mother or grandmother. The chil- 
dren of our little family always had a delightful time without being 
made ill by unwholesome food. They always went to their grand- 
mother’s to spend several days at this season, and looked forward to 
this holiday almost as much as to Christmas. As a large gathering of 
relatives—children and adults— were present it was necessary to have 
two tables set—one large table for the grown people and a smaller one 
for the children; both tables were made very attractive with fruit and 
flowers. The oldest boy took one end of the children’s table and was 
allowed to carve for the little people, while the oldest girl sat at the 
other end of this table and served the cocoa and dessert. The children’s 
dinner began with a celery purée; the next course consisted of a small 
turkey and also a chicken; all the little tots under five years of age 
were served with white meat of chicken, while the older children had 
white meat of turkey; for vegetables they had mashed potato, squash 
and stewed carrots, with alittle cranberry jelly, which was strained very 
carefully in order to remove all the seeds; bread and butter was also 
served with this course. For dessert they had vanilla ice cream in the 
shape of a pumpkin, and lady-fingers to eat with it. They also had 
cocoa served in tiny little after-dinner coffee-cups. Several pretty 
dishes of peppermints and molasses candy were on the table, and each 
child was allowed to have a few pieces of these at the close of the meal. 
A dish of mottoes was passed and the children had fun with the paper 
caps and favors found inside of these. The dinner was served at 
two o’clock, in order that all the little people might be present. Even 
the babies were brought into the room at dessert and allowed to 
have a taste of the vanilla cream and a piece of zwieback. 

After dinner the entire family sat around the large open fire in the 
living-room while each little grandchild did something to amuse the 
older people; some of them spoke pieces of poetry, others sang or 
played on the piano, and one little girl gave a very pretty little dance; 
it was always understood that each child must be prepared to do some- 
thing to give pleasure to the grandparents. After this they all joined 
in playing games until the short afternoon came to a close and it was 
time for a light supper of bread and milk. The older folks then told 
short stories to the little people until bedtime. 

This was a sensible Thanksgiving and a very happy one without 
being injurious in any way; the next day the children were in their 
usual good health and did not have an attack of indigestion and doses 
of castor-oil, which only too often follow a Thanksgiving feast. 


IG BROTHER had several quite severe hemorrhages from his nose 
with no apparent exciting cause. The mother made him sit per- 
fectly still while she rubbed the outside of his nose with ice and held 
cloths wrung out of ice water to the back of his neck. It generally took 
ten or fifteen minutes to check one of these attacks. 

As the parents could find no cause for the trouble and feared there 
might be something wrong with the inside of the boy’s nose they con- 
sulted the doctor. He made a careful examination of the child and 
said that the bleeding probably came from the little blood vessels in the 
front part of the nose which supply the “septum” or little partition 
between the two nostrils. He said that the trouble was a very common 
one in boys of Big Brother’s age (thirteen years old), both boys and 


* girls being subject to nosebleed at the age of puberty, but that it is 


even a little more common in boys than in girls. Big Brother’s voice 
had begun to change and he was gradually growing from a boy into 
a young man. The doctor said that an attack of bleeding might be 
brought on by mental or physical excitement as well as by mechanical 
causes, such as a knock or blow. He asked the boy if he could not 
sometimes tell beforehand when an attack was about to come on, and 
the child replied that frequently there was a “full” feeling in his head 
and sometimes a slight pain, which all passed away after the attack. 

The blood when it came usually flowed rather slowly, sometimes 
almost drop by drop, but it continued so long that considerable was 
lost in all. In addition to the cold applications at the back of the néck 
and over the root of the nose the doctor advised the mother to let the 
boy hold a little piece of ice in his mouth, also to be careful to loosen his 
collar and neckbands, to let him sit upright and hold his arms up for 
a time, to try making a wad of paper and packing this under his upper 
lip very tightly. He also said that the child must not blow his nose 
for some time after the attack was over. Besides this local treatment 
the doctor gave a simple tonic and said the boy must spend every 
moment he possibly could outdoors. 

All these directions being carefully followed the attacks grew less 
frequent and less severe and finally ceased altogether. 


HE baby greatly enjoyed rubber toys and had several of them; as 

a rule the mother at once removed the little tin whistle which one 
finds in nearly all these toys, for although the toys were not quite so 
attractive without the “squeak” they were very much safer. Many 
babies have succeeded in working out these small articles and have 
choked badly, as the first thing a young child does with all small 
objects is to put them in his mouth. One day, however, a friend brought 
Baby Brother a new rubber toy, giving it directly to him to play with; 
the mother being busy at the time neglected to remove the little whistle. 
A short time after this she heard the baby (who was playing in an 
adjoining room) cough and choke; running to him quickly the mother 
saw he was quite red in the face and had evidently put something in 
his mouth which was choking him. She took him in her arms and ran 
her finger down his throat, hoping to find the object and remove it in 
this way; she also slapped him rather sharply on the back, but the 
article had gone down too far to be reached in this manner. The baby 
stopped choking and seemed all right again ina moment. The mother 
felt sure, however, that he had swallowed something, and, looking 
about, she saw the new rubber toy on the floor, but without the little 
tin whistle. She felt sure then that Baby had swallowed the whistle. 
She at once fed the child with a large saucerful of oatmeal porridge, 
doing this in order to coat the whistle with a soft covering so that it 
would not injure the stomach and intestines. This happened in the 
afternoon, and the next morning early the baby passed the little tin 
whistle and no ill results followed. A cathartic should never be given 
when a foreign body has been swallowed. 





NOTE — As The Journal wants to be as helpful as possible toall mothers it is going to 
ask the mothers themselves to write to Doctor Coolidge, and tell her just what subjects 
they would like to see treated in this department. Address all letters to Emelyn 
Lincoln Coolidge, M.D., in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Doctor 
Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 











i If you could see the babies who | 
have been nourished on 


| Nestle’s Food 


they would show in their rosy happy 
faces, their splendid health and strong 
constitution what a wonderful food it is. | 
This baby, the little son of Mrs. Dodd, of 
Brooklyn, New York, was very delicate. 
Cow’s milk and other foods refusedto | 
digest. Finally he was puton NESTLE’S 
FOOD by his doctor, and has never (|| 
if) known a sick day since. 
I NESTLE’S FOOD isa pure milk Foodin | 
if wder form — instantly prepared — easily assimi- 
lated and digested by the weakest stomach. 
It has brought health to thousands of babies. 
It will make and keep your baby strong and well. 
Every mother should have acan 
>> of NESTLE’S FOOD on hand 
\ for her baby's sake and her own 


peace of mind. 
We will send to any Mother be 
\ a regular 25 cent package of fon 
) NESTLE'S FOOD (enough | > - 
Lea for 12 feedings) together with our “\ 
“ book on the care and feeding of in- ~~ 


fants, containing many suggestions of 











about NESTLE'S FOOD and what 
__ ithas done for thousands of sick babies 
during the last 35 years. Free upon request. 
Don't you think you had better write today? | 


Henri Nestlé, 77 Warren St., New York 
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Mothers! 
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SANIPURE MILK 


A Perfectly Baianced Infant’s Food 


Mother, hot weather is here—if you nurse baby 
from a bottle, you are putting the little life in great 
danger from impure milk. 

At the annual congress of the American Tuber- 
culosis League, Atlantic City, June 4, use of Raw 
Milk was pronounced the “real race suicide” and 
a “diet of consumption germs.” And it was agreed 
that “ the ravages of Tuberculosis will go on until 
every mother knows that it is a crime to give a 
child raw milk.” 

Sanipure Milk is just pure, healthy milk from 
grass-fed cows, thoroughly sterilized, with the ex- 
cess of casein or cheese (the indigestible portion) 
removed. 





To prepare it, simply add boiled water —Sanipure Milk acts 
in baby’s stomach exactly like Mother's Milk. 

Our 32-page book, ‘‘ Baby's First Days,’’ tells all about 
Sanipure Milk and many other valuable things, such as cloth- 
ing, bathing, feeding the baby, etc.— 

Write today for this interesting book and free sample of 
Sanipure Milk. We gladly send both without charge. 
Please give us name of your grocer or druggist. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. ® 





































Sample Tin Free 


Milk diet is the ideal diet, preferred 
by physicians above all other foods. 
In all cases where milk alone ‘‘dis- 
agrees’’ it can be enjoyed and 
easily digested and assimilated 
when combined with Benger’s Food. 


To give everyone an opportunity to make 
a test of Benger’s Food a sample tin will 
be sent FREE on request. Write to-day. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 
Dept. 10. 78 Hudson Street, New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS AND CO., Sole Importers 


W/EDDIN 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 

PAT; 100 50c ; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boxrton. 














INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
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KOo¢ COATS SUITS - SKIRTS 


‘ FOR WELL DRESSED WOMEN 
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A GENUINE “WOOLTEX MARCHIONESS”? 


This is the long, loose and graceful coat decreed by Fashion as the only 
proper outer garment to be worn at social functions — Theatre, Reception, 
Church or Wedding. 

It has been noted that but one woman in eight is properly attired on 
such occasions. 

It is far more a matter of wise selection in wearing apparel than an abun- 
dance of money that denotes taste and refinement in the well dressed woman. 

The above illustration shows but one of twenty-two models of genuine 
“WOOLTEX MARCHIONESS” coats—each made of selected pure 
natural wool lustrous broadcloths and may be had in any color from black 


to the most delicate shades and tints — silk or satin lined at $25.00 to $38.50. 


Among these choice creations you will be delighted to find coats so 
artistically designed and trimmed that your figure, whether slim or plump, may 
be most appropmiately clad. 

The creators of “WOOLTEX STYLES” have prepared more than 
four hundred perfect models in long or short, loose and fitted coats, and 
a charming assortment of suits and skirts for this season's wear. 

The “ WOOLTEX ” label in each garment guarantees to you perfect 
satisfaction for two full seasons’ wear. 

The “WOOLTEX” STYLE BOOK No. 79 beautifully illus- 
trates more than forty of the newest ideas in outer wearing apparel for 
women and girls — mailed free for the asking. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio (New York and Paris) 


ASK 








NY FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS STORE FOR “WOOLTEX” GARMENTS 
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Ellen Terry as Lady Cicely Waynefiete. 


Charles Reade 
Ellen Terry 


Did you know that 
Charles Reade was a 
theatrical manager as 
well as an author? It 
was he who persuaded 
Ellen Terry to return to 
the stage after she had 
given it up for good. If 
she had not gone back at 
that time it would have 
been Kate and not Ellen 
who would have been the 
Terry ofthe English stage. 
Ellen Terry went back to 
play the leading part in 
Charles Reade’s ‘‘ The 
Wandering Heir,’’ which 
led to her playing Portia, 
the great part of her life. 


All this, in a style 
whose charm proves that 
Ellen Terry writes as 
well as she acts, is told 
in her personal reminis- 
cences now appearing in 


McClure’s 
Magazine 


$5.00 Now 
Will Save $2.50 Later 


We feel that those 
who have so long been 
readers of McClure’s are 
entitled to another chance 
to enter their subscrip- 
tions at the old price. 
Anyone who sends im- 
mediately from $2.00 to 
$5.00 will become a sub- 
scriber for from two to 
five years. This offer 
will remain open only a 
short time. It may be 
withdrawn at any time. 


Send your subscriptions 
today to 


THE S.S. McCLURE COMPANY 
55 East 23d Street, New York 














| Then lie down on the right side perfect 


Pretty Girl 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 


Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


What Causes Baldness 


SARAH. Baldness is often caused 
by a thick, greasy dandruff of the 
scalp which is probably due to a 
microbe. 


Amount of Sleep Necessary 
SUBSCRIBER. Sleep is unquestion- 
ably a beautifier. Eight or nine 
hours, and even ten several times a 
week, in the. twenty-four should be DRAWN By 
given up to the perfect relaxation of 
sleep. Just before going to sleep 
take a few deep breathing exercises in fresh air. 
relaxed. 
In this attitude the action of the heart is not im- 


| peded and digestion is easier, the opening from the 


stomach to the intestines being on the right side. 
One often snores when lying on the back. 


To Keep the Hands Soft and White 


Housework. Keep at hand a jar of almond 
meal, or even oatmeal or cornmeal, and after wash- 
ing the hands with soap and warm water rub the 
meal thoroughly over the hands. A cake of pumice 
stone will take off obstinate spots. If the hands 
are wrinkled from long immersion in water dip 
them into vinegar we Be washing them. Dry 
every part of the hand carefully on a soft towel 


| and rub in any healing lotion or cream that you 
| find especially agrees with your skin. 


How Much Sugar a Girl May Eat 

SENSIBLE. It is said that an adult in good 
health may eat about a quarter of a pound of 
sugar in twenty-four hours. Beyond this amount 
promises cannot be made as to effects. An au- 
thority on this subject says that there is no proof 


| that sugar is harmful to the teeth or that it causes 


gout and like diseases. 


Proportions of the Perfect Form 

G. B. E. The ideal woman’s figure is said to 
be five feet five inches in height. The weight 
should be one hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 
The waist measure is twenty-seven inches, the 
bust under the arms thirty-four, and over the arms 
forty-three inches. 


Cause of Impure Breath 


| causes of impure i ho 
| sick headache often have this affliction. 


WorRIED. myepeeee is one of the commonest 
»reath. Girls who suffer from 
Over- 


| work, sedentary habits, hurry, worry, and the 


| habit of bolting food, all have a tendency to cause 


this disturbance. 


Excessive Talking is Often a Nervous Strain 
Vivacious. The excessive talking in which 


| many girls indulge is a decided element of nervous 





' The four front teeth or incisors are chisel-s 


strain. I have heard of a ‘Silence Club,” the 
members of which try to refrain from all un- 
necessary talking. Gushing and useless chattering 
is against the principle of this club. It has been 
said that the Japanese girls preserve their youth- 
fulness far longer than their American sisters. 
They live quiet lives and do not waste their words. 


What ts the “Shopping Wrinkle”? 


City Girt. The “‘shopping wrinkle” is said 
to be caused by the varied lights in the shops as 
the days grow shorter, by the many colors that 
attract the eye, and by the worry that is often 
incident to shopping for the holidays. You can 
eliminate the last cause by beginning to plan now 
for the strenucus time ahead. 


Very Hot Things Harmful to the Teeth 


READER. The density of the enamel and 
dentine of the teeth is not the same. Thus the 
contact of very hot drinks or foods causes unequal 
expansion and the enamel cracks. The trouble 
is increased by the presence of metal filling on 
account of the Gieaee in expansion and 
contraction between the metal and the tooth. 


Water is of Great Importance to the Diet 


En1p. Water is one of the most important foods. 
It is found in large proportion in many articles of 
diet, such as juicy fruits and vegetables. - It makes 
_—— seventy per cent. of the body weight. 

e probable average amount taken by an adult 
both in food and drink is three quarts in twenty- 
four hours. As a rule, girls are careless about 
water-drinking and do not take enough. 


Why the Teeth are of Different Shapes 
Curious. The teeth serve varied pempenne. 
aped 
in order that they may cut or bite. This shape is 
also helpful in enunciation. The ‘‘eye” teeth 
behind the incisors are better fitted for heavier 
cutting or biting than the front ones. They are 
a transition form between the incisors and the 
larger teeth, which stand next and which break 
the food into small bits before it is ground and 
pulverized by the solid back teeth. 


When the Oil-Rub is Desirable 


Fe.icrA. The old Romans who indulged so 
freely in the hot bath appreciated the value of the 
oil-rub. After spending some time in hot water 
they rubbed oil thoroughly into the skin to take 
the place of the natural secretion lost during the 
bath. This greatly improves the condition of the 
skin, toning it up and at the same time making it 
supple. 


Asthma and Gout 


TRAINED NorsE. It is said that asthma may be 
a manifestation of gout. This disorder is due to 
the sudden narrowing of the fine air tubes in the 
lungs. Atmospheric conditions distinctly affect 
this disease. Any change of climate may act 
advantageously to the sufferer. But patients 





differ in respect to climate, some feeling better in 


; such localities as Florida, Cape Cod and Nantucket 
: Island, while others prefer a high, dry altitude. 


For Pale Lips 


Carolyn. If your lips are colorless it is a very 
good sign that you need fresh air. Try deep 
| breathing for a while and watch the color of your 
| lips. It is well to remember not to bite the lips, 
| for this coarsens them and makes them look pale. 












aNNA GARRETT 


A correspondent inclosing a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


Many Kinds of Headache 


disease. It is a symptom. The 
varieties of headache are legion. 
Headache may be due to overstrained 
or defective eyesight, to neuralgia, 


dyspepsia and biliousness. Sick 


monest variety. The name has 
come down to us from ancient 
times, for the Greeks ani 
Romans speak of it. 
suffering, a sick headache may be a friend in dis 
guise, for one has to yield to it, and so for the time 
overstrain is relieved, and Nature takes a brief 
breathing space to recuperate. Sick headache 
often seems to be hereditary, but the frequency of 
the attack can be greatly lessened or wholly avoided 
by care. The best physicians are An Early Bed 
Sour, Avoidance of Strain and A Judicious Dict. 


Lotion for Enlarged Pores 


HELEN. A good lotion for enlarged pores con- 
sists of one drachm of boric acid to four ounces 
of witch-hazel. 
linen. The skin should 
before using the lotion. 


Light Over the Left Shoulder 


STUDENT. The reason for sitting so that the 
light falls over the left shoulder is because of the 
shadow that is otherwise cast by the hand or 
pencil while one reads or writes. 


thoroughly cleansed 


A Cultivated Voice 


C.L.S. You are fortunate in being able to take 
singing lessons. Much attention, too, is now given 
to the training of the speaking voice. Many girls 
who do not have the nasal twang still speak so 
loud and in such a choppy, nervous way that it is 
a strain on all who listen to them. The charm of 
a well-modulated voice cannot be overestimated. 


When You Have to Handie Money 


GEORGIA. 
hands after handling money, especially old and 
soiled bills. And it hardly seems possible that a 


This is permes with a bit of old | 





SUFFERER. Headache is not a | 


rheumatism and gout, to too much | 
or too little blood in the brain, to | 


headache is perhaps the com- | 


Although causing great | 





It is a wise precaution to wash the 


dainty girl would put a coin into her mouth. With | 
all that has been said about it, however, one sees | 


it done every day. 


How an Invalid May be Cheerful 


A SHUT-IN. Stevenson, perhaps as strongly as 
any of our modern writers, was able to rise above 
the depression of invalidism. He says: ‘‘To me, 
the medicine-bottleson mychimney . . . are 
accidents ; they do not color my view of life.” Again 
he writes: ‘‘I am no cultivator of disappointment 
— ’tis an herb that docs not grow in my garden.” 
Stevenson was not only cheerful himself, but he 
was also able to infuse courage into others. Doubt- 
less it was this very consideration for those about 
him that was the greatest factor in keeping up his 
own happiness. 


What to Do for Brittle Nails 


PENELOPE. Rub a little vaseline into the skin 
about the nails every night. Never free the skin 
from the nails with a metal file. Finally, do not 
polish the nails if they are brittle. 


Be Very Careful During Convalescence 


Loni. Even though you have been put back in 
your work by illness you will gain time by not 
overdoing in your convalescence. You will profit 
nothing by overtaxing your strength at this time. 


Oertel’s Diet System for Obesity 


Keztan. If you will send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope I shall be glad to inclose you 
an outline of Oertel’s system for the treatment of 
obesity by diet. 


Vigor Necessary for Good Work 


SUBSCRIBER. No wonder you feel that your 
daily work is not up to the standard. No one 
can do her best work who does not have fresh- 
ness to bring to it. We can do many things b 
will-power, but the accomplishment a good week 
is not entirely in that province if the physical 
condition is not up to the standard. So first attack 
the chief cause of the increasing inferiority of your 
work and build yourself up, both physically and 
mentally. Then your will-power and your vigor- 
ous condition will work together as fitting mates. 


Cause of Twitching of the Eyelids 


PHENNY. Twitching of the eyelids is sometimes 
due to straining the eyes or to inflammation of 
these organs. When the cause is removed the 
twitching disappears. It is a sign of overwork. 


How to Treat Varicose Veins 


HOUSEKEEPER. Women, especially those who 
stand a great deal, suffer not infrequently from 
varicose veins. Anything that hinders the flow of 
blood toward the heart may cause them. Tight, 
round garters often give rise to this trouble. An 
elastic stocking will give relief. Any measure such 
as cold bathing or outdoor exercise which will 
improve the general health is desirable. The 
bowels should be kept in good condition. Surgical 
treatment is sometimes resorted to. 


Cold Sores Induced by Indigestion 
BERTHA. Cold sores are often due to indigestion. 


Local irritation of any sort may also cause them. | 
The application of camphor will sometimes stop | 


the development of these blotches. If there is 
much itching or burning mop the spot with 
calamine lotion. This lotion consists of an eighth 
of an ounce each of zinc oxide and powdered 
calamine and three ounces of lime-water. 


For a Flabby Neck 


Mit. As your neck is so flabby you will im- 
prove it by dashing cold water on it night and 
morning. This will tone up the tissues. Massage 
it well every night with an astringent lotion. A 
good one for this purpose is made up of: Rose- 
water, 6 ounces; elderflower-water, 2 ounces; 
tincture of benzoin, half an ounce; tannic acid, 
10 grains. 












is the climax in real elogs ee 
of toilet. (Complexion and 
Jeatures, jewels and gowns 
will not make up for the 
charm of lustred teeth that. 
delicious [Qusifoam gives. 
Behind its beautifying 
lies sweetness, soundness, 
comfort and health for 
the mouth 


ITs WISE T0 use RUBIfOAM 


SAMPLE 
25 CIS. ene F REE 
EWHovTd(o. ‘ower, Mass. 

















IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 








RUGS OF PROVEN VALUE 

The rug which lacks durability is a poor in- 
vestment at any price. The serviceable rug, 
which will stand hard usage and retain its rich 
colors, is the most economical purchase. 

Proportionate to their cost, “IMPERIAL” 
Smyrnas are by far the longest lived domestic 
rugs. Their weave is strong, thick and close; 
their surfaces are made of pure wool. Being 
reversible, they have two sides exactly alike 
and wear practically twice as long as single- 
faced rugs of equal cost. Made only in high 
class designs and colorings. 

“IMPERIALS ” cost from $1.25 to $75, ac- 
cording to size. Sizes range from 18x 36 inches 
to 12x 18 feet. They are sold by 10,000 dealers. 
Send for booklet “Art & Utility,” 
showing ‘‘Imperials"’ in exact patterns. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


| Sole Distributing Agents 





880 Broadway, New York 













is the most popular and practical 
draw-string hand-bag. Made 

finest quality of strong, 
durable imported goat skins in 
black, white, tan, brown, red, 
green, grey and navy blue it is 


A Stylish Bag for 
the Stylish Woman 
Price $1.00 


For sale at all Dry Goods and 
Department Stores. If they 
don’t have it, send dealer's 
name and price. We will 


mail postpaid on receipt of 
postal order. 


f size 7% <8% 





The “Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting shirt- 
waist belt, being curved to fit the figure. Made in same colors 
asthe bags. Sizes 24to 30 inches. 50 cents. Extra sizes, blac k 
only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
postal order if dealer hasn't it. 

Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 

Insist on getting the mine ‘‘ Anthony ’’ Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for on each. 








\ THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. j 
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The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
4248 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me 
the assortment of 10 Sanitol products 
as offered. Deliver through my drug- 
gist, whose name is 

















above, retail price of which is $2.70. 


10 Svumz/L Products for $1.00 
Perhaps you are now using one or more of the Sanitol Preparations — the Tooth Powder, the Face Cream, or the 
Liquid Antiseptic. But you do not know the other products or their equal merit. This special offer is to in- 
troduce them to you. We are quite certain that, if once you try them, you will use them always. 
To acquaint you with the excellence of all the Sanitol Tooth and Toilet preparations we 
will deliver all 10 of them to you through your druggist, for $1.00. 
Cut out coupon in upper right hand corner of this page and send it to 
us with a $1.00 bill and your druggist’s name and we will de- 
liver to you, through your druggist, the complete assort- 
ment of 10 full size packages of Sanitol illustrated 


The articles included in this offer are as follows: 


Sanitol Tooth Powder, an antiseptic and oxidizing 
cleanser that preserves the health of the teeth, prevents tooth decay 
and keeps the teeth white. It acts differently from all other tooth powders. 
Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Face Cream, the oxygen face cream, absorbed instantly into the pores, con- 
tains no grease, purifies the skin by oxygen. Absolutely the most perfect face cream made. 
Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Tooth Paste, pure white, contains oxygen, which keeps gold fillings well polished, perfectly cleans the teeth 
and prevents tooth troubles. Contains the oxidizing and antiseptic properties of Sanitol liquid. Always fresh and soft. Ina 


tube, no waste, convenient for travelers. Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Toilet Powder, the Oxygen Talcum Powder, absorbs skin impurities by nature’s purifier, oxygen. Cooling, heal- 
ing, soothing. No toilet powder you have ever used can compare with this. Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic, an unequaled mouth wash for the teeth and mouth. Kills the germs of decay, purifies the breath, 


delightfully flavored and cooling. An antiseptic recommended by dentists. Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Bath Powder, the oxygen bath powder, a cooling bath luxury, which instills refreshing, invigorating health into the body. The oxygen 
producing properties are absorbed into the skin, enabling the body to ward off disease. Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Tooth Brush, guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth, serrated edges, rounded tuft at the end, which enables one easily to 
reach between and around all tooth surfaces. A hook to hang it by. Three textures: Hard, 
medium and soft. Price 35 cents 
Sanitol Shaving Créme, the oxygen créme. A new form, a soft jelly in tubes. Ready for instant 
application. - No brush, no soap, no lather. Just apply, then shave. The hygienic method of shaving. 
Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap, a delicately perfumed toilet soap for discriminating persons. An 
extra fine, pure soap that produces a soft skin and clear complexion. Price 25 cents 
Sanitol Face Powder, the oxygen face powder, a complexion beautifier that removes the oily and * 
shiny appearance from the skin and brings nature’s beauty to the face and neck. Three tints: Flesh, 
white, brunette. Price 35 cents 


Do not delay. Send your order at once. This offer expires Dec. 31st, 1907 


She says, The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company He sare. 


ee . 
“Sanitol is Sanitol 





h F ; is the best 
ey wg 4248 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. - tt oer 
ever used.” Makers of All the Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations ever made.” 
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substitute for 
Gelatine 


Can be prepared instantly by 
simply dissolving contents of one 
10c. package in a pint of boil- 
ing water. 


No soaking, sweetening, flavor- 
ing or fussing. 

Give Jell-O a trial and 
you will never use old- 
fashioned Gelatine again. 

SEVEN FLAVORS. 

Sold by all good grocers, 1 0c. 
per package. 

Ilustrated Recipe Book Free. 
Complies with all Pure Food Laws. 


Highest Awards, Gold Medals at 
St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


“THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Visit Our Exhibit at Jamestown Exposition. 








in the Yellow Wrapper is 
Pure, Wholesome, Eco- 
nomical. Don’t forget, its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


SAVES YOU YOUR COCOA. 
Trial can making 15 cups for 10 cts. 
S. L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 
Dept. 43, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Milk Chocolate. 








We want a few 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. Ws 2": 2 f<« 


abe Mrs. Gen. Logan’s new book “ Thirty Years in 
ashington” in theirown town, To women we offer an 
mene to earn for themselves in a business honorable, 
pleasant and profitable, requiring neither experience, capital 
or risk. {§@™ Over3,000 grateful women can testify to this. 
Send for free booklet ““ How Women Can Earn Money,” to 


A.D. WORTHINGTON &CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Familiar Songs of the Gospel 


The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel songs, 
words and music, §3 per 100. -Sample copy, 5 cts. in stamps. 
E. A. K. HACKETT. 106 N. WAYNE 8T., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


TO OUR READERS — Miss Marriott will be glad to pay from $5 to $10 for available descriptions of any new sort of 
social affair (indoor or outdoor), whether party, dinner or luncheon, for adults or children — any kind of a happy 


time, in fact; or just a new idea that can be used at a social affair. 


your happy times into pin-money. 


NCE upon a time I heard of 
a curious Chinese custom. 
It seems that a certain 








represents ‘‘woman”; two of these 
characters put together stand for 
** gossip,”’ and three of them grouped 
together make—I am afraid not only 
according to Chinese interpretation 
—*‘scandal!”’ 

To prove the absurdity of sucha 


ML 









| slur upon our sex I gave a luncheon 


last summer. 

Once a man, in a moment of 
mental aberration when asked to 
define a ‘‘curious” woman, shamelessly answered : 
‘*A woman who isn’t curious.” That man would 
have chuckled, indeed, had he seen the invita- 
tions that were sent out. They were written on 
white cardboard heavily bordered with black and 
gold. Each card of invitation bore a large black 


| question-mark, like the one illustrated above, and 











the wording of each invitation was written in fine 
gold ink in the white space outlined by the curve 
of the interrogation-mark. 


HE white cloth of the luncheon-table was 
covered with innumerable little black question- 
marks. The candleshades were of white card- 
board with similar decorations. In the centre of 
the table we had that old emblem of fatal curiosity, 
‘*Pandora’s Box,” set in a bed of scarlet flowers. 
The box was a dainty white-and-gold affair, 
literally covered with black question-marks and 
tied with a broad scarlet ribbon. Little scarlet 
ribbons at every cover extended inward to the 
centre of the table and disappeared under the lid 
of the box. Ona large label, attached, was written: 
** Pandora’s Box.” 
Woe and destruction await those 
Who endeavor to pry into its secrets. 

At every cover we had for dainty souvenirs 
small white boxes, each marked ‘‘ Chatterbox” and 
each containing a secret. For refreshments we had, 
among other things, little squares of toast, tea, and 
a dish of ‘‘gossip’’; the latter was a delicious nut- 
and-fruit salad, served with French dréssing on 
white lettuce leaves. Whole peanut and walnut 
shells were tucked away in the fruit; each shell had 
been carefully slit half-way open, the meat re- 
moved, and a bit of rolled paper, containing a 
laughable bit of gossip, inserted. 

The formality of the luncheon—if formality 
there had been—was entirely broken up by the 
game of ‘‘Gossip,’”’ which was started just as soon 
as the guests had found their places at the table. 
The hostess whispered some bits of news to her 
right-hand neighbor, and they were passed around 
until the game ended by the left-hand neighbor 
repeating aloud the startling intelligence which had 
come to her 


F COURSE, nobody expected the secrets of the 
‘**Chatterboxes” to be kept, so after things had 
quieted down a little they were opened one by 
one—sometimes very much to the discomfiture of 
their owners. Everything was planned on a light- 
hearted scale, so the girl with the ‘‘ Marcel wave” 
had to laugh with the rest of us when her ‘‘ Chatter- 
box” opened to reveal a little pair of curling-tongs. 
All the secrets were more or less funny: the sum- 
mer girl found Charles Dana Gibson’s famous 
recipe for a kiss attributed to herself; another 
young woman was confronted with a darning- 
needle and an undarned stocking; but the best of 
all was when the decided spinster of the party “‘let 
the cat out of the bag’’—the cat turned out to be 
a wee puss tied up in a little scarlet-silk bag. He 
was wrapped in an ardent love-letter, which had to 
be read aloud. 

Toward the close of the luncheon the girls were 
clamoring to be all allowed to find out what was 
hidden in the ‘‘Pandora’s Box” of troubles, and, 
though they were severely warned against it, I hate 
to have to record that before they left the dining- 
room every woman had found out what was at the 
end of her ribbon streamer—and there were all 
sorts of things—‘‘the pie that mother used to 
make,” a ‘‘migratory cook,” a statement signify- 
ing woman’s emancipation, a system for house- 
keeping accounts, a gipsy fortune, and last of all 
we found attached to one girl’s ribbon a tiny 
folded pair of spectacles, a tiny cup and saucer and 
a verse which bade the owner take heart—that, 
in spite of appearances, Destiny had another fate 
in store for her than that of spinsterhood. 


What I am Asked 


“A Stocking Shower” for Girls 

DLEASE give me some novel suggestions for 
table decorations for “‘a stocking shower” to be 

given some time in November. ALICE B. 
Over the centre of the table have a dainty, blue- 
silk stocking suspended from the chandelier by 
garlands of smilax and streamers of dainty blue 
ribbon. Stuff the leg of the stocking lightly with 
sawdust, and fill it to overflowing at the top with 
smilax and clusters of white cosmos charmingly 
arranged. Have streamers of smilax and delicate 
blue ribbons extend from the stocking to each 
cover, where they may be attached to little stock- 
ings, made of either silk or sateen, each filled with 
rice and dainty clusters of white cosmos. The 
candleshades could be very effectively made by 
cutting a number of little stocking-shaped strips 
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Write to her in care of The Journal. Turn 


But please write very briefly. Unavailable offerings cannot be returned. 






from white and pale blue crépe 
paper. The strips should be about 
as long as the average candieshade 
and should be arranged overlapping 
each other on a plain. paper-shade 
foundation. When finished, bind 
around the top with a strip of blue 
ribbon and a dainty white-and-blue 
bow. 


A Dinner for Amateur Actors 
| AM planning to entertain an ama- 

teur theatrical company ata dinner. 
Will you age suggest novel and 
suitable table decorations? J. O. 

About the only thing that I can, think of would 
be a miniature stage forthe centre of the table. 
The stage—not so formidable as it sounds—could 
be fashioned from a large cheese-box turned bot- 
tom upward. Cover the top of the box with green 
baize or crépe paper, and have a strip of corre- 
sponding material running around the sides. At 
the edge of the box have a dainty garland of flowers 
and smilax, and where the box joins the table bank 
a graceful mass of smilax. Around the edge of the 
stage, among the flowers, arrange for footlights 
tiny electric bulbs about an inch and a half apart. 
If the bulbs are not obtainable use tiny candles. 
On the stage have several puppets in mock 
heroic positions forming some absurd tableaux. 
Write the guests’ names on tiny comedy and tragedy 
masks cut from scarlet and black paper. Menu- 
cards can be cleverly written and folded to repre- 
sent theatrical programs and tied with black and 
scarlet ribbons. Invitations should be written or 
printed to represent theatre tickets; each guest 
should be given to understand that he is expected 
to bring his invitation with him as a passport. 


A New Sort of “ Handkerchief Shower” 

| WANT to give “a handkerchief shower.” Every 

other kind of ‘‘shower” has been yiven in the 
past year or two in our little town, to a suc- 
cessive number of brides; so if I have this affair 
I should like it to be novel and out of the ordi- 
nary. Miss M. 

Sometimes I wonder if my correspondents sus- 
pect me of having on hand an unlimited! supply 
of little packages, all neatly done up, stowed 
away ready for distribution—each being marked 
‘novel and altogether out of the ordinary”! This 
time it so happens that Mother Goose is ready with 
a suggestion from the line of the jingle: 
“The maid was in the garden, hanging out the 

clothes,”’ 

and I believe it could be carried out quite prettily. 
The garden could be a flat pan filled with soft 
brown earth, the edge of the pan being covered by 
a border of tiny yellow chrysanthemums. A pretty 
little garden of tiny chrysanthemums could be 
laid out on the earth, and about eight inches above 
the surface of the earth there should be a dainty 
little clothesline of soft yellow ribbon. Hold the 
clothesline up by slender little clothesline props 
of unfinished wood sticks—they would be very 
dainty if gilded. Have about half a dozen or more 
of the props, and on the little ribbon clothesline 
hang out half a dozen or so charming little lace 
handkerchiefs, each one being caught with a tiny 
gilded clothespin tied with ribbons. Streamers of 
soft yellow baby-ribbon should extend from the 
centre lines to every cover, where they should be 
tied to place-doilies made of single handkerchiefs 
over yellow crépe paper and finished with dainty 
bows of yellow ribbon. Candleshades could be 
charmingly made of paper lace over yellow founda- 
tions and finished with soft yellow bows. 


For the Good Old Thanksgiving Dinner 
HAT can you suggest as decoration for the 
Thanksgiving dinner-table? ‘There are a 
number of children in the house. 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

I am afraid one must continue to fall back on 
the poor old turkey for Thanksgiving Day decora- 
tions, although, dear knows, he long ago earned a 
rest. For the centre of the table you might have 
him in his natural barnyard setting. The barn- 
yard could be artistically arranged by having 
miniature sheaves of ‘‘ wheat” spaced and grouped 
gracefully around a centre straw-stack. Tangled 
straw and hay should be scattered all over the 
centrepiece, and brilliantly-colored yellow and 
scarlet autumn leaves could be used attractively 
for hedging the barnyard off from the rest of the 
table. Perched up on the centre straw-stack have 
his majesty—a pompous, strutting, artificial turkey. 
Running from his beak to every cover have scarlet 
and yellow ribbons, attached at each place to 
gilded wishbones on which guests’ names may 
be written. Tiny scythes and pitchforks—if you 
care to go to that expense —could be caught in 
the waists of the “‘wheat”’ sheaves; a pretty little 
gilded pitchfork could be stuck lightly in the 
straw-stack, and candleshades could be made most 
effectively by pasting grains of golden yellow corn 
closely together on yellow paper-shade founda- 
tions. The wishbones can be used, after the 
general Thanksgiving, for making wishes for the 
happiness and prosperity for the coming year. 


NOTE—This page of new ideas for Journal readers’ 
entertainments will be continued next year. Miss Marriott 
will be glad to answer questions in regard to entertain- 
ing and table decorations by mail if a stamped addressed 
envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. But such 
questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of 
the date of the entertainment. 












Write Today 
for a Sample Box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent Free 


We know that you will be glad to get 
acquainted with the different varieties of 
these delightful, nutritious, quality crackers. 
All Educator Crackers are made of entire 
grain, freshly milled between stones, and 
are baked by a process that gives them a 
crispness, flavor and digestibility found in 
no other crackers. The full, natural food- 
value and nut-like flavor of the grain is re- 
tained in Educator Crackers —the quality 
crackers, The sample box that we will send 
you contains the most popular varieties of 
Educator Crackers-—our catalogue which 
accompanies it will tell you about the rest. 

Send postal today for samples and book- 
let. If convenient please send also the 
name of your grocer. Most good grocers sell 
our crackers —if yours doesn’t and will 
not get them, we will supply you direct. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














BISHOP FURNITURE CO. sicticen”'* 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘ On Approval,”’ allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be 1e- 
turned at our expense and your 
money refunded it not perfectly 
satisfactory and all you ex- 
pec ted. 

We Prepay Freight to all points 
east of the Miss. River and north 
of Tenn. line, allowing freight that 
far toward points beyond, 














Buys this large, luxurious 
Colonial Leather Rocker 
(No. 1275) worth $40. You 
save $17.50 by ordering di- 
rect. Scores of other com- 
fortable Chairs and Rockers 
described in our /ree catalog. 





$37.50 


For this beautiful Side- 
board-Buffet, Direct 
on Approval, Freight 
prepaid, to be returned 
at our expense if not 
better than obtainable 
elsewhere at $55 to $60. 

Our FREE catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces 
of fashionable Furni- 
ture from the cheapest 
that is good to the best 
e made. It posts you 

na on styles and prices. 

$35.50 Write for it today. 

Buys this massive ‘‘ Napoleon '’ Bed No. 849 (worth $65). 
Mahogany or select Quartered Oak, piano polish or dull fin- 
ish. Dresser and Commode to match and many other desir- 
able styles in our FREE catalog. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















A space 

every day for 

any five years, for 

recording happenings at 

home, school or college, accounts 

of travel, anniversaries, social events, 


bright savings of children. the weather, etc., 


28 styles, 60c to $5.00. Three popular styles are 
No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth, $1.00 
No. 103, Genuine Leather, Black Seal Grain, $1.50 
No. 109, Genuine Leather, Long Grain (Green) $2.00 
Ask your dealer or sent postpaid. Send for Ward's 

Illustrated Red Book free, describing the ‘‘A Line a 

Day’’ books, Ward's Photo and Postal Albums, Expense 

Books, Address Books, ‘‘ Wardwove’’ Writing Paper, 

and ‘‘Sawaco” Papers, etc., all marked with the 

*“Ward’’ guarantee trade mark as 

shown herewith. Your dealer should 
have these goods. If not, send us 
your order, together with his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Samuel Ward Company, 
57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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642 Penholder. etched design, 6 in. long, sterling silver, .50 
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7880 Baroque 
Pearl Pendant, 
with sapphire 
center, solid14k ¢ 
gold setting, 3.00 










5507 *Diamond Brooch 
and Pendant, 8 fine dia- 
monds in solid 14x set- 


227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


Founded in 1867. For the last eigh- 9685 New Veil Pin, 5 pearls solid 14k gold, 6.00 


teen years we have been selling direct by 
mail. The many novelties we have intro- 

Kf re f duced, and the quality, style and price of Q. g % &4 ) 
3 our wares have made us leaders in our 


siss si9 ‘line, our business being known as the 









6282 *Prooch, 18 ba- + 

roque pearls, sapphire a 

centre, solid 14x gold 
16.50 
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eikenee —" a me ahem largest of its kind in the U nited States. Signet Sienet Chinese el Scientific A... 
° - ; - ran 
2.00 4.00 1.00 Write for our Year Book for 1908, 450 epgins locke Be eee ee ae 
Solid 14k gold scarf pins with genuine stones. é- 2 . . 4 00 setting 7.50 1 50 
The illustrations are actual size containing 2 5° pages of illustrations of ne or Pm - : P 
: A i stone 
diamonds, watches, fine gold and silver The illustrations are actual size 







wii jewelry, toilet and table silver, leather 

Cigar Moistener, for box of cigars, exact size and imitation of goods and kindred lines. Many designs 
a cigar, with sponge inside, sterling silver, 2.00 P 

and novelties not to be found elsewhere. 

Articles with * are. shown actual size. 

The other illustrations are much reduced 
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5129 Hat Brush, 64 in, long, 
sterling silver, 1.35 


4337 *Nail File, sterling silver, .25 


gS 9676 Feather Handy Pin, whole 
pearl, solid 14k gold, 2.00 























Penholder, etched design, 6 in. long, sterling silver, 
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rs 
Sg | 
ga 
° 
8.6 . . ° 
ov £3 but exact dimensions are given. Send for Te och 
>s at : 4 i 
a4 aj one or more articles. Should anything pe Be 
He £6 fail to please, it may be returned for ex- 
be a 
9 £3 Ph: change or refund. We send all packages 
. $3 “3 prepaid and guarantee safe delivery. Be 
Ao = ~ ery 
i} 2703 *Lucky Brooch, © 4 en 
9 t 10529 Jewel Case. 2h x Swastika and four g 8 £3 
«a @ 3% in., pigskin, velvet Jeaf clover, enameled, Z & 3 
‘Bo lined, .75 sterling silver, gold o . 
, finish 1,00 g 2 2% 
6279 Amethyst . 
Brooch, engraved % 


10831 Envelope Bag, 6 in. black or 
brown sea lion, silk lined, with 
strap on the back, 2.00, fine gold 

88155 Soda Mint Bottle, 21n, plated monogram, 2,00 extra 

long, silver deposit, .85 


setting, solid 14k 
3.00 


fine leather strap w 
in. finely ename 


2263 Lettuce Fork, daisy pattern, 7 inches long 
sterling silver, 1.00 


88160 Card Case 24 =, “ , Vr Ae seis 
x 34 in. sterling sil- . Sf Pe r , 
» silk lined, Th - _ mery Case, ster- ‘ ‘ 
etched design, 5.75 \? one ling silver 1 76 *Fish Ribbon i 
1 4 ‘ 71 oo” 
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Fob. 










diam. 











95088 Lucky 






: ak sterling silver, .40 
ped Brtactg ne A . Thimble Case, 
ive r 50 same design 
—* and size .75 

















4566 


gh 15660 Solid 14k gold Embroidery 
0 American watch, new 3h agg 
gt small size 15.00 li til a 
6272 Chatelaine Pin, }'D® Sliver 


: handles, fine 
solid 14k gold, 4.00 steel, "15 





















*Daisy Tape Measure,4 
gray finish, 36 in., .50 












f) 88158 Hair Pin 
Stand, 2+ in, 
high, sterling 

silver 1.00 














19808 Kerry ~, cums ve 
1 t im si 
= 50.00" base 946 Rabbit 
: Rattle, 4 in. 
long, ster- 
“ling silver 
and mother 
of pearl 1.50 ; 


2713 *Teddy Bear 
Brooch, sterling 
silver .25 





Ob" *F9ATIS Surpseys 


‘a1PPPN DOGGY A[l°Hs 88 


THE ORANGE BLOSSOM SET. 


Sterling silver, good weight and well made. fe. 
This is only one of the thirty attractive sets shown ‘ all 


complete in our large catalogue. : a. F 2400 Tea Bell, height 
3 Whist Set, 57 x 4 inches, >CO, ad 
20915 Handle Mirror, diam. 44 in., 7.50 Takes Tonite af ons St x 4 inches, morocco, "3 in., sterling han- 1013 Holly Napkin 


20916 Hair Brush, 8 in, long, 4.50 ; dle, nickel bell of Ring, 1 inch wide, 
20918 Ladies’ Comb, 74 in. long, 1.65. and pencil, 1.25 mood tone - .40 sterling silver. .75 
































505 *Witch Brooch 
sterling silver, .75 
1692 is the date of 




















4565 Cutting Scissors, whole length 5} in., 
sterling silver handles, finest steel, 1.35 






81748 Pocket Comb, 5 inches 
long, sterling mounted with 
-50 










977. Baby Spoon, loop handle, Hey 
diddle diddle design 1.00 





85375 Special sterling 
silver frame, inside 
meas, 2§ by 14, 1.50 














1518 Tape Meas- 
ure, 36 in., diam, 
14 in., sterling 
silver, 1.00 





2601 *Sterling Silver Pins 
with imitation amethysts 
.25 pr. 





10704 Handkerchief Case, 5¢ inches 
square, genuine ooze calf, silk lined, 


pearl snap, 1.50 
10703. Cuff Case, 12x 5} in., genuine ¢ 
ooze calf, silk lined, pearl snap, 2.00 










10810 Collar Bag,fine leather, silk lined, 
well made, diam, 7 in., holds 10 collars, 
1.00. 10805 Cuff Case to match, 12x 
52 inches, 1.25 Two most convenient 
articles for travellers. 






-50 







29504 Lady’s fine black seal ~| 
leather lined Bag, 15 in. fit 
with mirror, ebony hair 
brush, cloth brush, comb, file, 
hook, tweezers and corn 
knife, scissors; also soap box, 
tooth brush tube, tooth 
powder bottle and cologne 
flask with nickel tops, 29.00 


4336 Nail File, 7 inches long, sterling silver, 
fine knife edge French file, 





81650 Shaving 
Brush, 5 in. . 
long, © sterling 87113 Pin Cushion, shown actual size, 90671 Buckle, etched design 34 
silver 1.50 sterling silver, openwork, 43 in. long, sterling silver 3.00 










Tea Strainer 
diam. 34 in., sterling silver 
ebony handle - . 1. 
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Why is Heinz 
Mince Meat so 
good ? 


The care and 
cleanliness exer- 
cised in its mak- 
ing, the pains- 
taking choice 
and planning of 
materials, the 
Heinz skill in 
creating and 
maintaining uni- 
form perfection 
of flavor — these tell the answer. 





The Heinz 
Improved Tin 





= 


The markets of the world con- 
tribute their best for 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


—the choicest beef; rich, white 
suet; faultless apples; plump 
Grecian currants; the finest Valen- 
cia confection raisins, each one care- 
fully cleansed and seeded; the best 
imported candied citron, orange and 
lemon peel and the purest spices. 


These are prepared with minute 
exactness and the finished product, 
juicy and luscious, is sealed in 
Heinz Improved Tins, also in crocks 
and glass jars. 


If you wish to make sure of having 
a real mince 
pie, try one 
baking with 
Heinz Mince 
Meat. Sold 
by all gro- 
cers. 
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are put up without coloring 
matter or preservatives 

Let us send you our booklet, 

telling about all of Heinz good 

things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
|New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 














Salt Mackerel 







and other Selected 
Salt Water for 
FISH Particular 


People 


Families who are fond of Fish can buv 
direct from Gloucester delicious fat Mackerel 
—tender, juicy fellows, much better than 
you can buy from your grocer. 


We supply the consumer only. We de- 
liver to your house. 


We pay all delivery charges. 


Your store room is not complete without 
a selection of our goods for Winter use. 


Our fresh canned Lobster is better than 
you can usually buy in the shell. Opened 
and packed in parchment-lined cans as 
soon as taken from the water, they retain 
their crispness and natural flavor. 

Shrimp, Crabs, Clams, Salmon, all the same 
high grade, delivered on approval for cash or 
approved credit. 

Send for Price List of all 
kinds of Salt Water Fish. We 
sell nothing but the best goods 
and to consumers only. 


Frank E. Davis FishCo. 


193 Rogers Street 
GLOUCESTER, MASS, 


ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


{ Q INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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How Can We Live More Cheaply? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


there will still be a considerable gain to each con- 
sumer as compared with the retail price. Or a 
group of neighbors might arrange to buy one article 
each at wholesale from time to time, dividing 
with each other at cost. 

Of course, wholesale buying is not equally 
feasible for all kinds of supplies. In determining 
what things it is best to buy in large quantities 
the first thing to be considered is their keeping 
Perishable goods which have been in 
cold storage deteriorate rapidly when taken out, 
and are not to be recommended for wholesale pur 
chase, at least by individual families. On the 
other hand, there are some things that improve 
with age, and these should always be bought in 
quantities. Soap, for example, wastes awiy 
rapidly if Used soon after it comes from the factory, 
so there is a double economy in getting it by the 
case and letting it dry out thoroughly before it is 
used. Several brands of soap in common use 
which retail at five cents a cake can be had in boxes 
of one hundred cakes at four cents each, a saving 
of one-fifth, besides the great economy in use; 
while soap powders, which retail at five cents a 
package, sell at forty-five and forty-eight cents a 
dozen packages, a gain in one case of twenty-five, 
and in the other of twenty, per cent. 


Buy Ham, Coffee and Groceries at Wholesale 


gue ED hams should be hung up for at least a 
year before using, in the opinion of experts. 
Hams a year old are considered so much better 
than new ones that they actually sell in the market 
for three cents more a pound. 

Coffee, when kept in the green state, is said to 
improve decidedly with age, so that some dealers 
in Porto Rican coffee advertise their choicest goods 
as five or six years old. It must be remembered, 
however, that coffee loses from one-ninth to one- 
eighth of its weight in browning, so that purchas- 
ing it green is not quite so great an economy as the 
low price suggests. Professionally-roasted coffee 
is apt to be more satisfactory to the average family, 
for the browning is a delicate process requiring 


| some skill, and coffee roasted in a kitchen range is 





apt to be either underdone or scorched, or browned 
unevenly, at no small sacrifice of flavor. 

While few staple groceries actually improve with 
keeping many household supplies will keep a 
long time without spoiling, and all of these that 
are used in considerable quantities may be pur 
chased to advantage at wholesale. Before buying 
it will always be worth while to estimate the amount 
of each article used in a given time, in conjunction 
with the length of time it will keep without 
deterioration. If a family eats largely of cereal 
products, for example, or of preserved fruits and 
vegetables, or drinks coffee two or three times a 
day and uses a great deal of sugar, these are nat- 
urally the things to get in stock. The more perish- 
able the article the greater the need of considering 
the personal equation; and, generally speaking, it 
is on the more perishable goods that the greatest 


| saving is to be expected, providing they can be used 


before they spoil. Thus, apples may be bought by 
the barrel from about one-fourth to one-third 


| cheaper than by the peck or half-peck, but unless 
| a family is unusually fond of apples or keeps them 





in a cool cellar or attic they may need to be exam- 
ined for soft spots in order to avoid loss by decay. 
A small family without storage conveniences may 
not be able to use a barrel of apples to advantage, 
but some saving can always be effected by buying 
apples and vegetables by the bushel, instead of by 
the peck or fractions of a peck. 


As to Flour and Sugar 


OOPERAGE is so much more expensive than 
formerly that there is no longer much to be 
gained by buying flour in barrels. Moreover, a 
family which eats baker’s bread and uses flour 
only for cakes and rolls may not be able to use up a 
whole barrel before it begins to deteriorate. Whole- 
wheat flour loses its life more quickly than white 
flour, as I once found to my sorrow through having 
to give half a barrel of it to the chickens. The 
flour barrel or bin should never be kept in the 
kitchen, but in a cool, dry place; a pantry will do 
very well if it is well ventilated and is not too near 
the kitchen range. 

A sack of fiour weighs ninety-eight pounds, and 
is equivaleit to half a barrel. This is the largest 
pack ige «s flour which it is ordinarily wise to buy 
for a medium-sized family. Some millers charge 
so much more for flour in barrels than in sacks, to 
cover the extra cost of the barrels, that two sacks 
of certain brands of flour cost even the consumer 
less than the same amount in a barrel. Half-sacks 
of forty-nine pounds often sell at the same rate as 
the larger packages; but this is not so likely to be 
the case with quarter-sacks, and eighths are nearly 
always more expensive than the same flour in sacks 
or half-sacks. The most expensive way to buy 
flour, of course, is by the pound in small quantities. 

Sugar is sold on a narrower margin of profit 
to the dealer than flour; yet in hundred-pound 
sacks it can be had at about half a cent a pound 
less than the prevailing retail price, a gain of about 
ten per cent.; and as the price of sugar is very 
likely to rise half a cent a pound about preserving 
time the total saving from buying half a year’s 


| supply in the spring is often greater than the ap- 


parent difference between the wholesale and the 
retail price. Perhaps a gain of a fraction of a cent 


| a pound seems scarcely worth bothering with; 
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Delivered anywhere | 


but the careful housekeeper knows that it is by 
means of these small and often unconsidered 
economies that she finally gets a balance on the 
right side of her domestic account-book. Especially 
on an article like sugar, of which an ordinary 
family may easily use five or six hundred pounds a 


' year, a difference of even half a cent a pound is 


well worth considering. Many families have no 
idea of the quantity of such staple comniodities 
used in a year, and so fail to appreciate the possible 
economy from careful buying. 

How One Thrifty Family Buys Supplies 
ate some inquiry among my friends and 

neighbors I have learned of only two families 
who actually avail themselves to any considerable 
extent of the advantages of wholesale buying. One 
of these families lives in Washington, and the other 
in Philadelphia. My Washington friends of the 


storage-closet buy several hundred pounds of | 
sugar at a time, paying four cents and a half a | 


pound when their neighbors are paying five. They 
buy green coffee by the sack, at the rate of about 


fifteen cents a pound, and I can testify that it is of | 


excellent flavor. Canned goods of all sorts they 
buy by the dozen, or by the case of two dozen cans, 
at a considerable discount; condensed milk, by 
the case of three dozen cans, at about seven cents 
a can—a saving of thirty per cent. They have 
discovered an excellent brand of gelatine which 
costs thirty-five cents a pound. As the ordinary 
ten-cent package of gelatine contains only one 
ounce the price in bulk is less than one-fourth the 


retail price of practically the same article in a | 


slightly different form. Among the other articles 
which this family finds it worth while to buy in 
quantities are cornmeal by the peck, baking- 
powder and cocoa in five-pound lots, starch and 


flavoring-extract by the dozen bottles. 
bought in ten-pound boxes, at about seven cents a 
pound—less than half the retail price; and an 
occasional ham, of a quality which retails at 
twenty or twenty-five cents a pound, is bought 
whole at less than twelve cents a pound. 


Not Always Necessary to Go to Wholesalers 


HE Philadelphia family buys its sugar in 
hundred-pound lots, and its salt by the dozen 
small sacks, of the kind which usually retail at five 
cents, for forty-two cents a dozen or three cents 
and a half apiece. This family buys roasted 


“soda by the box, salt by the peck, and vanilla | 
Figs are | 


coffee, so that wholesale buying is out of the ques- | 
tion; vet in five-pound packages a thirty-eight- | 


cent coffee is obtained at the rate of thirty-five 
cents a pound. In the case of tea, something of the 
advantage of wholesale buying is enjoyed in getting 
only two pounds at a time; for two pounds of the 
best Oolong cost only seventy cents. 
ber this family bought eight bushels of potatoes at 
seventy cents a bushel; before the supply was 
exhausted the current price had risen to one dollar 
a bushel. A fifty-pound tin of lard, also pur- 


Last Novem- | 


chased in November, cost eleven cents and a half | 
a pound; the retail price was thirteen cents for a | 


time, but then rose to fifteen cents. 


Ten-cent | 


packages of raisins are bought by the dozen for | 


ninety cents, a saving of one-fourth; on currants 
the saving is about the same. 
bought by the case at a decided gain. This family 
has also discovered that brooms come in bunches 
of six at a dollar and twenty cents a bunch; as the 


Canned goods are 


same brooms retail at twenty-five cents each this | 


represents a saving of one-fifth. Matches are 
bought by the dozen boxes at one-fourth less than 
the price for one box. The experience of this 
family shows that it is not always necessary to go 


to a wholesale grocer in order to get the benefit of | 


wholesale prices, though slightly better figures | 


could probably be obtained by so doing. 


When Buying “ Mail-Order” Groceries 


HE price-lists of mail-order houses sometimes 


show comparatively slight differences between 
the wholesale and retail prices, but this is because 
by selling directly to the consumer these houses 
eliminate middlemen’s profits on both large and 
small quantities, and need to charge only a little 
more for goods in small packages to pay for the 
extra trouble of handling them. These 
order catalogues are interesting exhibits, and may 
often help the consumer to avoid paying excessive 
prices on staple goods to a local retailer. The 
freight or express charges are often paid by the 
merchant when goods are bought to a certain 
amount. 
Coffee, tea, dried fruits and many other articles 
can often be bought by mail to advantage. . 
Olive oil is another article which connoisseurs 
sometimes prefer to order from some well-known 
firm rather than trust to the taste of a local retailer. 
Olive oil affords an excellent illustration of the 
difference in price between small and medium 
packages. For two dollars and a half one may buy 
a gallon of an excellent brand of imported oil, 
which costs twenty-five cents for a small bottle 
purporting to hold half a pint but actually con- 
taining only five ounces. As there are sixteen full 
half-pints to a gallon the gain in buying the larger 
package is something like forty per cent. For 
those to whom a gallon is too much to buy at one 
time there is considerable saving in buying oil by 
the half-gallon or quart, especially if it is purchased 
in tins to avoid the large ‘‘thumb” so commonly 
found in the bottoms of bottles, displacing an 
appreciable amount of the liquid. Maple syrup is 


mail- | 





another commodity which should be bought in tins | 
rather than in bottles, and preferably by the gallon | 


rather than the quart. 
With such figures before her as those given on 
page 24 the thrifty housewife will be able to cal- 


culate the amount to be saved by buying various | 
supplies at wholesale, according to the needs of her | 


own family, and will make her purchases accord- 
ingly. She will not disdain to save a fraction of 
a cent a pound upon staple food supplies, but will 
remember that these small economies practiced 





throughout the year may be made the means of | 


materially reducing her household expenses. 
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The Standard of 


Oswego 
Corn Starch 


Think of its wholesome purity, 
its tempting goodness, its unique 
adaptability for countless uses — 


Think of the 
housewives in cooking and 
baking ; how it gives bread a 
delicious flavor and tender brown 
crust ; how it enriches soups and 
gravies ; how it improves jellies 
and sauces — 


help it gives 


Think of the dainty, mouth- 
watering desserts it makes —the 
delicate pastries and puddings, 
delightful ices — 


Then you have the reasons why 
the best homes from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are so e1nthusiastic 
over Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 


Starch. In our book of 


Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps 


two famous cooks tell you of its 


many wonderful uses. Copy free. 


If you are a lover of fine foods, 
don’t let another day go by without 
learning the real virtue of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, the kind that 
three generations have found to be 
the purest and best. 
for over fifty years. 











Made at Oswego 
All grocers. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N.Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY, 


Successors. 


Quality for over 
Half a Century 
KINGSFORD'S 





THE TAPIOCA 
WITH THE 

™ PICTURE OF 

THE MINUTE MAN ON 

ag THE PACKAGE 






In how many ways have you used it, 
more than one ortwo? The Minute Cook 
Book gives 18 tested receipts for the use 
of Minute Tapioca. Start at the first one 
and go through the book. You will like 
them, every one. 


Bear in mind, too, that Minute Tapioca 
isn’t simply a dessert article, but a whole- 
some, delicious food, and the more 
generally it can be used, the better for 
health. Requires no soaking. Quickly 
cooked. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send his ad- 
dress and 4c for enough to make oue 
pint. Minute Cook Book FREE. 


Whitman Grocery Company 


Department J 
Orange, Massachusetts 

J 

. 
Helpful and Tried Tracts 

“Buy Your Own Cherries,” a very effective temperance 
tract; 32 pages, illustrated. “Cripple Tom,” story of a shut 
in boy and how he won souls for Christ; 16 pages, cover illust d. 
“ The Missing Ones,” story of a morally good man who was 
unprepared for the coming of Christ; 16 pages, cover illustrated. 
Assorted, $1.00 per hundred. Samples of all, 5 cents in stamps. 
E. A. K. HACKETT, 106 N. WAYNE ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Why Wait for 
Bargain Day? 


OMMUNITY 
SILVER 

is a bargain every day. It 
offers more for the money 


than any other silverware. 


It has the heaviest plate, 
and is the longest wearing 


plated ware in the world. 


Made only in one qual- 
ity —a plate heavier than 


triple—it will last a lifetime. 


For sale by your dealer at 
about the price of ordinary 


plated ware. 


Oneida 


Community, Ltd. 
O ne i d a 


N. Y. 
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Winter ( oats. NewYork Stvles. 


Offered at Saving Prices by 


New Yor k's Greatest Siore- 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


iustrates how you can dress as New Yorkers do and save 
money on your wearing apparel and household needs. All 
New York's latest and the most approved styles for women, 
men and children, and all latest novelties and household sup- 
plies are illustrated and quoted at lowest prices in America 
This catalogue tells how we can save you Express and Freight 
charges. Our catalogue is sent Free every- 

where. Write for it today — it will save you 

money. Address Dept. A. N. 

Ne. 19 X1. This New York Style 
Coat is made of fine English tweed 
over plaid medium grey mixtures ; 
50 inches long; extra full circular 

back, double breasted front, 

fastening with black velvet covered 
buttons; collarless style neck, 
finished with an outline of velvet, 
elaborately trimmed with fancy braid ; 
kimono effect sleeves, trimmed 
around arm holes with broad stitched 
strap, and at cuffs with braid and 


























button trimmed strap; neatly 
tailored slit pockets; sizes 
32 to 44 Bust. 

Price $6.50. 


19X1 
Coat 



























No. 19 X15. This New 
Stylish Coat is both 
dressy and serviceable. 
It is made of black 
broadcloth ; itis 50 
inches long; has extra 

full ripple back and 
double breasted front, 
fastening with silk 
loops and buttons; 
collarless style 
neck, tastefully 
trimmed{ with 
rows of fancy silk 
braid; large 
kimono effect 
sleeves, out- 
lined around 


a8 23. 


> 

: 

B arm holes with 
itp silk braid, and 
tis? trimmed at 

," wrist with 
=t plaits; braid 

trimmed cuffs; 


lined throughout 
with excellent quality satin ; 

elegantly tailored ; sizes 32 to 44 Bust. Price $9.75. 

iegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 
is absolute and goes with each article purchased from this ad- 
vertisement or from our catalogue. If your purchase does not 
rove ry in Every Detail, if it does not prove the 
value you ever secured, return it to us at our expense and 
Money and All Charges will be Promptly Refunded. 
The advantages are all yours — New York's latest styles at 
bargain prices. THE RISK ALL OURS. 


‘THE 6G STORE ACITY IN ITSELF 


We We 
rai UEGELE, OOPERG 
Ne Sixth Ave, NTCFITT "18th & 19th Ss. pag 
J. B. GREENHUT, r’res. 
Agents NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Houses 














There is character in garments 
made of the FLEISHER YARNS—they set 
well, look well and hold their shape 
under the test of wear and wash. 


The Fleisher Yarns have an even, 
lofty, elastic thread and are dyed in 
all the wanted shades. 


Whether you want Knitting 


Worsted, Saxony, Germantown, 
Shetland Floss, Spanish or Ice 
Wool, etc., see that the Fleisher 
trade-mark is on every skein. It is 
placed there for your protection. It 
is a personal pledge of quality. A 
substitute may mean failure. In- 
sist on seeing the Fleisher trade- 
mark and be sure. 


“Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Man- 
ual” sent for 24 faie-mash Geum cad's 
cents for postag t < ins directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B.W. FLEISHER 
Department 17, PHILADELPHIA 
Arctic Socks 


PARKER S (TRADE MARK) Reg. 


Healthful for bed-chamber, bathand 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots 
absorb perspiration. Made of 

knitted fabric, lined with soft 
° white wool fleece. Sold 














in all sizes by dealers 
d by mail, 25c a pair. 

arker pays postage. 
Selous free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker, Dept. 1. 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 








Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


| 


| Wedding Announcements 


interest to girls. 


What answer shall I make 
when I receive wedding an- 
nouncements ? ADELAIDE. 

Fashionable convention im- 
poses no obligation whatever, ex- 
cept a call upon the bride when 
you find it convenient during the 
ensuing season. Friendly feeling, 
however, is outside and above 
matters of social convention, and 
a few lines, wishing the bridal pair 
all possible happiness, cannot fail 
of a preciation. Cards are sometimes sent to the 
bride's parents in recognition of the announce 
ment, but, as before said, it is not customary to 
make any recognition. 


A Girl's Letters to Her Men Friends 

In writing to my young men friends how shall 
I begin and end my notes ? M.A. J. 

You may begin with ‘‘My dear Mr. Blank,’’ or 
“Dear Jack,” according to the degree of intimacy, 
and close with ‘Your friend very cordially” or 
“Yours sincerely.” The latter is a mere con- 
ventional phrase which everybody knows means 
nothing, but its use is conventionally correct. 


Reception Guests Call on the Bride Later 


Is it not a social obligation for those who attend 
a reception given for a bridal couple to call upon 
the bride? EVELYN. 

Assuredly. The reception is probably given for 
the express purpose of introducing the bride to the 
friends of the ostess, who should show by their 
prompt visits that they are pleased to count her 


| among their acquaintance. 


“May I Allow a Man to Flirt with Me?” 

Please inform me if it is proper for a young girl 
to allow a young man to make love to her, when 
it is a habit with him and he means nothing but 
does it with every one. Would it not be stiff and 
silly to resent it? BELLA. 

It depends upon what you mean by ‘‘making 
love.”’ If it consists in giving and receiving little 
attentions, flirtatious manners, compliments, etc., 


| a girl need not resent them, but show by her 


| taste? 








| 


manner that she is not deceived into the belief that 
he is in earnest—and that she, too, can ‘‘play at 
love.”” If, however, you mean to ask shales she 
should permit the slightest familiarity or ‘‘free and 
easy manners,” then I answer, no, a thousand 
times no! His familiarity with others, far from 
excusing it with her, makes the liberty the more 
insulting. 


Churchgoing for Those in Mourning 


How soon is it considered proper to attend 
church after a death in the family—provided one 
is not a member of any church? A. F. 

At the very earliest opportunity. The church, 
as God’s representative, opens wide her arms to 
2 —~sapaelalr to those who need comfort. 


When Young Men are Presented to a Girl 


When young men are presented to me should I 
rise and extend my hand? Emity F. G. 


At a casual presentation a smile and bow are 
sufficient, and if seated you do not rise. If, how- 
ever, a man is brought up to you by a friend for a 
special introduction it is more cordial for you to 


| rise and offer your hand with friendly graciousness. 


‘*Circumstances alter cases,’’ but it is better to be 


| too courteous than too cold, though a ‘‘gushing” 
| welcome is either unpleasant to a man, or stirs his 


vanity at the expense of the young woman’s 
amour propre. 


A Man Should Call Before Taking a Girl Out 
When a girl has gone out with a young man for 


| the first time should she ask him to call, or should 
| he ask permission to do so? 


MARIAN E. 


I have said repeatedly that a girl should not go 
out with a young man until he has called at her 


| home and been made acquainted with her parents 
| or guardians. 


It is always the woman’s privilege 
to invite a man to call upon her if she thinks that 
he would be likely to care to do so. 


The Impossible Person Who Chews Gum 


I have frequently observed well-dressed women 
on the street-cars chewing gum. Is it in good 
SUSPENSE. 

I have no language at my command in which 
to tell how vulgar I think it, and I share the 
opinion with all gentlefolk. 


Attending a Lance Without a Chaperon 


Is it proper for a young man to take a girl to a 
dance without a chaperon? ANXIOUS. 


It depends upon the customs of the place. In 
our large cities it is not done among people of 
social position. If a young woman asks the escort 
of a man whom she and her parents know well, 
and if she has their approval, it is allowable, where 
it would be decidedly unconventional, if not im- 
proper, for a man to invite a girl to go with him 
to a dance unchaperoned. 


How One Should Eat Pie 


Should berry-pies be eaten with knife, fork or 
spoon ? ANNA P. 


A knife is never used. Pies should be eaten with 
the fork alone, but a spoon may supplement it in 
the case of very juicy ones, as a grudging con- 
cession that etiquette makes to appetite. 


The Announcing of a Widow’s Remarriage 


What is the proper form for a widow’s name in 
a marriage announcement: ‘‘Mrs. John Andrew 
Blake” or ‘‘Mrs. Alice Blake”? And is it not 
more correct for her father to make the announce- 
ment, though the bride does not — a 


It is customary for a widow to use her own full 
name prefixed by ‘‘Mrs.” on wedding invitations 
or announcements—that of her former husband 
being no longer needed for her identification. 
It is always preferable for a father to make the 
announcement of his daughter’s marriage irre- 
spective of their places of residence. 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


May the Wife Go Out Alone 


Do you think that I did wrong 
to go to a dance without my hus 
band, and against his wishes, 
since he can never go and I am 
young and keenly my danc- 
ing? a - 

When you accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of married life it was 
“for better or for worse.” One 
of them is that a young wife may 
not go to places of amusement, 
dances, etc., without her husband, 
unless in exceptional circumstances and assuredly 
never against his wishes. She cheapens herself 
thereby and does her husband grave injustice. 


How to Turn the Plates When Setting the Table 


When setting a table what is the correct position 
of the plates, turned up or down at each place? 
SouTH CAROLINA. 
It is an obsolete custom to turn the plates face 
down upon the table. 


Giving a Dinner-Dance 


Please tell me how to give a ‘‘dinner-dance,” 
and is it necessary to serve a supper afterward? 
B. 


2 


“e 


You send the usual invitations for a dinner and 
others are asked to join them later for an informal 
dance. A simple buffet supper is usually served — 
salad and sandwiches, ice cream, cake and lemon- 


ade. ‘‘Dinner-dances” are sometimes very smart 
affairs. Friends arrange to give them in conjunc- 
tion. A dinner of a dozen or more guests will be 


given at three or four different houses on the same 
evening, and at about ten o’clock omnibuses or 


carriages convey them to the house of another | 


hostess who entertains them with a cotillion and 
supper. The invitations for the cotillion are in- 
closed with those of the dinner-givers. 


The Married Woman's Visits to Her Doctor 


Should not a married woman who is going to a 
doctor’s office for treatment be accompanied by her 
husband or by awoman friend? (Mrs.) J.C. U. 

Yes, it is the proper thing to do, and physicians 
prefer that it should be observed. 


Introducing Young Boys and Girls 


What is the proper way to introduce young 
people between the ages of fourteen and twenty ? 
GERTRUDE L. 
The Christian and surnames should both be 
mentioned, prefixed with ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘‘ Miss.” 


The Fifth Wedding Anniversary 

We wish to ask a few intimate friends to help us 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of our marriage. 
Please give the form of invitation and suggest some 
simple entertainment for the evening. E. L. P. 

Write the date of the marriage and the present 
date in large numerals at the top of the first page 
of your note, which should be written in the first 
person, explaining in a natural, informal way just 
what you wish of your friends. As the fifth 
anniversary is called the ‘‘ Wooden Wedding” the 
rooms may be prettily decorated with branches 
and sprays of leaves to look sylvan. At a recent 
celebration of such a festivity the rooms were 


profusely decorated with shavings and four deal | 
tables and chairs were set for a progressive game | 


of ‘‘jack-straws.” 
used for tally-cards and a cane and photograph 
frame of burnt wood were given as prizes. The 
ices were served on wooden pie-plates. 
hall stood a tub filled with sawdust, into which 
the departing guests were invited to delve with 
wooden spoons. They found small wooden boxes 
therein, tied with white ribbons, which contained 
wedding cake. 


When Invited to the Same Affair by Several 


Wooden butter-paddles were | 


In the | 


When two, or even three, young men invite me to | 
go to the same dance may I accept more than one | 


and all go together? Would it not be the more 
proper, since ‘‘there is safety in numbers” ? 
RUSTICANA. 

We do not make rules for social observance, we 
only follow those which custom and good society 
have sanctioned, therefore your suggestion would 
not be considered the correct thing to do and the 
young men would. probably feel little compli- 
mented. The one who was the first to ask you 
would be justified in feeling slighted. 


Eating Candy at the Theatre 


Will you tell me whether it is good form to eat 
bonbons during a performance at the theatre? 
Etta Y. 


It is not considered to be good form. 


When a Man is Walking with a Woman 


When walking with a yous man should he 
always be at my right or should he manage to be 
on the outside of the walk ? LUCILE. 

A man is supposed to be ready to defend the 
woman whom S accompanies, and so interposes 
himself between her and possible danger from the 
side where animals and vehicles are passing. 


Do Not Sip Tea or Coffee from a Spoon 
Is it good manners to sip tea or coffee from a 
spoon? ARDELIA. 
No, only once or twice to test its heat. 
Taking Soup from the End of the Spoon 


Is it not incorrect to take soup from the point of 
the spoon and to tip the dish ? ANNABEL. 


Only those who have mustaches have a special 
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SHOL/” 
WOMEN *3224% 


Investigate and you will learn 

that year after year the same 

women buy the La France, 
because its shoe- 
goodness is a/- 
ways maintained. 
This fact should 
be of great sig- 
nificance to you, 
for it clearly dem- 
onstrates that the 
La France is by 
far the best shoe 
for women. 


One of the unusual 
results obtained 


by the La France 


makers is the 
Flexible Welt here illustrated. 
This welt is the reward for our 
persistent efforts to secure the 
greatest shoe-ease possible. Rest- 
ful as have been previous models, 
this new Flexible Welt brings the 
most luxurious foot-comfort ever 
experienced—as the La France 
shoeman will demonstrate to your 
satisfaction. 
Pliability, yet without looseness — 
a delightful comfort not to be de- 
scribed in words—style and perfect 
fit throughout! Don't fail to try on 
a pair in your ‘‘size’’ and ‘‘style.”’ 
A convincing explanation why 
our shoe is so popular is pre- 
sented by La France new Fall 
Styles — beautifully pictured 
in our recent 
“Boot Book”’ 


which awaits your request. 


Williams, 
Clark & Co. 


362 Washington Street 


Lynn, Mass. 














dispensation to take soup from the point of the | 


spoon. It is claimed by some that the soup-plate’ 


may, with propriety, be tipped away from one, | 
but never toward one’s self. Personally, I think | 


that the plate should not be tipped under any 
circumstances. 
At a Simple Wedding 
If a bride is unattended is it permissible for the 
bridegroom to have a best man? Epna K. 
Yes, the services of a best man are too valuable 
to be easily dispensed with. 


When You Buy Rubbers 
Look at the Sole 


If you find the Hood trade- 
mark there you’ve found the only 
rubbers that will satisfy you in 
looks, wear and fit. 

This mark is a guarantee of 
the Old-Fashioned 
Quality and New 
kashioned Style 
for which Hood 
Rubbers are 


famous. 











Hood Rubbers 
are made of real 
rubber over the latest 
style shoe lasts. “They will 
wear longer and fit better than 
any other rubbers made. 


The best dealers sell a// styles of Hood Rub- 
bers for men, women and children at prices no 
higher than ordinary rubbers. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 

A clever story, ‘*What He Knew 
About Her Rubbers,’’ free for your 


name on a postal, Write for it today. 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
97 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


— 











“Queen Wilhelmina Coronation Plates” 


In 1898 Queen Wilhelmina presented to the 
school children of Amsterdam a limited number 
of these historical plates. We have secured 
fifty of these rare plates which we will sell 
at $3.00 each, regular price is $6.00 each. 








THE DELFT CO., 432-5th Ave. , New York City. 

























No other 
Baking Powder has 
the quality-the purity- 





Ee of 
— Roy. Al POWDER 


No other 


Powder is made 
from Royal Grape 


AEP ere. | 


Costs a little more than the 
cheap powders made from 
injurious alum or phosphate 

of lime but when you buy 


ROYAL you are sure of 


purity—you are sure 





of healthful food. 
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is the perfect gift, beautiful 
and permanently useful. 
Where your dealer does 
not have in stock the exact 
pen wanted, ask to see 
charts illustrating our full 
line of pens in colors. 








Plain Gold Mounted Gold Mounted Filigree Sterling 
Chased and Chased or Cap Black or Cardinal 
Mottled Plain Bands 


Plain or Chased wo 412 $5.00 


No. 12 §2.50 No. 12 $3.50 No. 12 §3.50 No. 414 7.00 
No. 13 3.50 No. 13 4.50 No. 13 4.50 No. 415 8.50 
No. 14 4,00 No. 14 5.00 No. 14 5.00 No. 416 9.50 
No, 15 5.00 No. 15 6.00 No. 15 6.00 No. 417 11.00 
No. 16 6,00 ‘No. 16 7.00 No. 16 7.00 No. 418 12.00 
No. 17 7.00 14 Kt. No. 17 8.00 18. kt.Gold Filled 
No. 18 8. Solid Gold * No. 18 9.00 “No. 0512 $10.00 
German Silver No. 14 $8.00 With No. 0514 12.50 | 
Clip-Caps add No. 15 10.00 Name Plate 14-Kt. Solid Gold 
25c. to price. No. 46 12.00 for Initials, No. 514 $25.00 | 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 
136 St. James St., Montreal 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 


LOVERS 


of Art Bronze will be inter- 
ested in our special offer of 
bronze Vases and Clocks 12 
inches high in latest design. 


Notice Our Easy Payment Plan 


Send $1 with order for Vase or $2 
for Clock — balance, 25c a week or 
1a month. 
This offer cannot be 
duplicated this side 
of Europe for less r 
than double Price $4.50 or 
these prices. $4 cash. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 
SATISFACTORY 
Send orders at once as you 
will wish to duplicate for your 
Christmas gifts. We stand deliv- 
ery charges. 
First National Mfr’s Ass’n., 
Williamson Building, Cleveland, 0. 


FREE AGENTS 


Sell 5 clocks | We will back 
Or vases to | you in the in- 
your friends | stallnient busi- 
and you will | ness. Protect 
receive one | your future. 
Price $9 or $8 cash. free. Write today. 


—All About Japan — 


A monthly periodical printed and bound in Japanese style, fully 
illustrated and 


nin (ee aa Id) 


Subscription 
Price, 
$6 per annum 


Fifty Cents each 


Each number 
will be accom- 
panied by Three 
Japanese colored 
wood-cuts, print- 
ed by hand from 
sometimes as 
many as one 
hundred or more 
difierent blocks 
on fine Japanese 
wood-cut paper, 
as well as one 
Floral Calendar 
for the month. 
The Only Maga- 
zine Devoted 
Exclusively to 
apanese Artand 
odern Japan, 
its fable and lore. ; 
The wood-cuts are not bound in the Magazine, have broad mar- 
gins and are suitable for framing. Published by 


THE SERIKAWA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Nihonyenoki, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan 

























































The Fascinating 
Art of arranging 


La 





FU 


won ARN 


Made at ee i 

Home . eve, and also 12 Patterns, in- 
cluding Necklaces, Pocket Books, 

Dog Collars, etc., all mailed for 10 cents. Write to-day. = | 

Healy Needlecraft Shop, Bead Dept, J, Detroit, Mich. 


and making beau- 
tiful Bead Necklaces | 









together witha Color | 
Plate showing 500 differ- | 
ent kinds of Beads intheir | 


exact colors, sizes and | 


fully illustrated, | — 
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“Our Road from Camp Led Us Around the City Wall Past the Damascus Gate” 


the hills around Bethlehem, and a glimpse, nearer 
at hand, of the tall cypresses and peaceful garden 
of Ain Karim. 

This terrestrial paradise of vision encircled us 
with jewel-hues and clear, exquisite outlines. 
Below us were the flat roofs of Nebi Samwil, with a 
dog barking on every roof ; the filthy courtyards and 
dark doorways, with a woman in one of them 
making Sneed: the ruined archways and broken 
cisterns with a pool of green water stagnating in 
one corner; peasants plowing their stony little 
fields, and a string of donkeys winding up the 
steep path to the hill. 

hon centuries ago, Samuel called all Israel to 
Mizpah, and offered sacrifice before Jehovah, and 
judged the people. here he inspired them with 
new courage and sent them down to discomfit the 
Philistines. Hither he came as judge and ruler of 
Israel, making his annual circuit between Gilgal 
and Bethel and Mizpah. Here he assembled the 
tribes again, when they were tired of his rule, and 
gave them a King according to their desire, even 
the tall warrior Saul, the son of Kish. Do the 
bones of the prophet rest here or at Ramah? Ido 
not know. But here, on this commanding peak, 
he began and ended his judgeship; from this 
zrie he looked forth upon the inheritance of the 
turbulent sons of Jacob; and here, if you like, 


| today, a pale, clever young Mohammedan will 
show you what he calls the coffin of Samuel. 


et 


E HAD seen from Mizpah the sharp ridge of 

the Mount of Olives, rising above Jerusalem 

to the east. Our road thither from the camp led us 
around the city wall past the Damascus Gate, and 
the royal grottoes, and Herod’s Gate, and the 


| Tower of the Storks, and Saint Stephen’s Gate, 


down into the Valley of the Brook Kidron. There 


| are several buildings on the side of the steep hill 


marking supposed holy places or sacred events— 
the Church of the Tomb of the Virgin, the Latin 
Chapel of the Agony, the Greek Church of Saint 
Mary Magdalen. On top of the ridge are the 
Russian Buildings, with the Chapei of the Ascen- 
sion, and the Latin Buildings, with the Church of 


| the Creed, the Church of the Paternoster, and a 


Carmelite Nunnery. Among the walls of these 
inclosures we wound our way, and at last tied our 
horses outside of the Russian garden. Weclimbed 
the two hundred and fourteen steps of the lofty 


of one of the great views of the world. ‘There was 
Jerusalem, across the Kidron, spread out like a 
raised map below us. The mountains of Judah 
billowed away north and south and east and west 
—the clean-cut pinnacle of Mizpah, the lofty plain 
of Rephaim, the dark hills toward Hebron, the 
rounded top of Scopus, where Titus camped with 
his Roman legions, the flattened peak of Frank 
Mountain. Bethlehem was not visible; but there 
was the tiny village of Bethphage, and the first 
roof of Bethany peeping over the ridge, and the 
Inn of the Good Samaritan in a red cut of the 
long, serpentine road to Jericho. The dark range 
of Gilead and Moab seemed like a huge wall of 
lapis lazuli beyond the furrowed, wrinkled, yel- 
lowish clay-banks and the wide gray trench of the 
Jordan Valley, wherein the river marked its 
crooked path with a line of deep green. The hun- 
dreds of ridges that sloped steeply down to that 
immense depression were touched with a thousand 
hues of amethystine light, and the ravines between 
them filled with a thousand tones of azure shadow. 
At the end of the valley glittered the blue waters 
of the Dead Sea, fifteen miles away, four thousand 
feet below us, yet seeming so near that we almost 
listened for the sound of its waves on the rocky 
shores of the Wilderness of Tekoa. 

On this mount Jesus of Nazareth often walked 
with His disciples. On this widespread landscape 
His eyes rested as He spoke divinely of the invisible 
kingdom of peace and love and joy that shall never 
pass away. Over this walled city, sleeping in the 
sunshine, full of earthly dreams and disappoint- 
ments, battlemented hearts aid whited sepulchres 
of the spirit, He wept, and cried: ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
how often would T have gathered thy children 
together even, as a hen gathereth her own brood 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 


ox 


OME down, now, from the mount of vision to 
the grove of olive trees, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where Jesus was wont to take refuge with 
His friends from even the sight of the great world. 
It lies on the eastern slope of Olivet, not far above 
the Valley of Kidron, over against that city-gate 
which was called the Beautiful, or the Golden, but 
which is now walled up. The grove probably 
belonged to some friend of Jesus or of one of His 
disciples, who permitted them to make use of it 
for their quiet meetings. At that time no doubt the 
whole hillside was covered with olive trees, but 
most of these have now disappeared. The eight 
aged trees that still cling to life in Gethsemane 


have been inclosed with a wall and an iron railing, 
and the little garden that blooms around them is 
cared for by Franciscan monks from Italy. 

The gentle, frieudly Fra Giovanni, in bare san- 
daled feet, coarse brown robe, and broad-brimmed 
straw hat, was walking among the flowers. He 
opened the gate for us and courteously bade us in, 
telling us in broken French that we should pick 
what flowers we liked. Presently I fell into dis- 
course with him in broken Italian, telling him of 
my visit years ago to the cradle of his Order at 
Assisi, and to its most beautiful shrine at La 
Verna, high above the Val d’Arno. His old eyes 
softened into youthful brightness as he spoke of 
Italy. It was most beautiful, he said, bellisima / 
But he was happier here, caring for this garden, it 
was most holy, santissima / 


ot 


HE bronzed Mohammedan gardener, silent, 

patient, absorbed in his task, moved with his 
watering-pot among the beds, quictly refreshing 
the thirsty blossoms. There were wall-flowers, 
stocks, pansies, baby’s breath, pinks, anemones 
of all colors, rosemary, rue, poppies—all sorts of 
sweet old-fashioned flowers. Among them stood 
the scattered venerable trees, with enormous 
trunks, wrinkled and contorted, eaten away by 
age, patched and built up with stones, protected 
and tended with pious care, as if they were very 
old people whose life must be tenderly nursed and 
sheltered. Their boles hardly seemed to be of 
wood; so dark, so twisted, so furrowed were they, 
of an aspect so enduring that they appeared to be 
cast in bronze or carved out of black granite. 
Above each of them spread a crown of fresh foliage, 
delicate, abundant, shimmering softly in the sun- 
light and the breeze, with silken turnings of the 
under side of the innumerable leaves. In the 
centre of the garden was a kind of open flower- 
house with a fountain of flowing water, erected in 
memory of a young American girl. At each corner 
a pair of slender cypresses lifted their black-green 
spires against the b anched azure of the sky. 

It was a place of refuge, of ineffable tranquillity, 
of unforgetful tenderness. The inclosure did not 
offend. How else could this most sacred shrine of 
the out-of-doors be preserved? and what more 
fitting guardian for it than the Order of that loving 
Saint I'rancis who called tie sun and the moon his 
brother and his sister and preached to a joyous 
congregation of birds as his little brothers of the 
air? ‘The flowers did not offend. Their antique 
fragrance, gracious order, familiar looks, were a 
symbol of what faithful memory does with the 





sorrows and sufferings of those who have loved | 
us best—she treasures and transmutes them into | 


something beautiful, she grows her sweetest 
flowers in the ground that they have made holy. 


oor 


ERE, indeed, in the moonlit shadow of these 
olives—if not of these very branches yet of 
others sprung from the same immemorial stems— 
was oa 
man, the most profound sorrow of the greatest Soul 
that loved all human souls. It was not in the temp- 
tation in the wilderness, as Milton imagined, that 
the crisis of the Divine life was enacted and 
Paradise was regained. It was in the agony in the 
garden. Here the love of life wrestled in the heart 
of Jesus with the purpose of sacrifice, and the 
anguish of that wrestling wrung the drops of blood 
from Him like sweat. 


ured the deepest suffering ever borne for | 





Here, for the only time, He | 


found the cup of sorrow and shame too bitter, and | 
prayed the Father to take it from His lips if it were | 


possible— possible without breaking faith, without 
surrendering love. For that He would not do, 
though His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death. Here He learned the frailty of human 
friendship, the narrowness and dullness and cold- 
ness of the very hearts for whom He had done and 
suffered most, who could not even watch with Him 
one hour. What infinite sense of the poverty and 
feebleness of mankind, the inveteracy of selfish- 
ness, the uncertainty of human impulses and aspi- 
rations and promises; what poignant questioning of 
the necessity, the utility of self-immolation must 
have tortured the soul of Jesus in that hour. It 
was His black hour. None can imagine the depth 
of that darkness but those who have themselves 
passed through some of its outer shadows, in the 
times when love seems vain, and sacrifice futile, 
and friendship meaningless, and life a failure, and 
death intolerable. 

Jesus met the spirit of despair in the Garden 
of Gethsemane; and after that meeting the cross 
had no terrors for Him, because He had already 
endured them; the grave no fear, because He had 
already conquered it. How calm and gentle was 
the voice with which He wakened His disciples, 


how firm the step with which He went to meet | 


udas. The bitterness of death was behind Him 
in the shadows of the olive trees. The peace of 
Heaven shone above Him in the silent stars, 
reflected in His heart. 


NOTE— In the next (the December) issue of The Journal Doctor van Dyke will continue this delightful account of 


his travels in the Holy Land by first describing his visit to another famous shrine in Jerusalem — the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, as the plain gray limestone rock on the unaltered summit of Mount Moriah which David bought for the site 


of the Jewish Temple is called. 


He will also tell about his journeys to the pastures of Bethlehem where “shepherds 


watched their flocks by night,’’ to the Oak of Abraham on the hill of Mamre, near Hebron, and back again to the Church 


of the Holy Sepulchre, 


| prices to be taken in goods. 


| for making, etc., only 25 cents. 
| guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


| Mrs. ELLA JAMES, 70 Weiting Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 











To say the name at any lining 

counter will bring you America’s 
finest and most exclusive assort- 
ment of lining fabrics, so varied 
in weave, quality, weight and 
finish that no matter what your 
requirement may be, you can 
choose one to fill it perfectly. 

To see the trademark is an abso- 
lute guarantee of sound worthand 
honest wear—a guarantee that 

the fabric you have chosen is 
the best obtainable for the price. 


Prices, 15c to 45c the Yard 


The dainty lightness and silky beauty 
of Hydegrade fabrics make them par- 
ticularly desirable for 





All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Under- 
bodices, Ki » Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, 
Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 


Ask for Hydegrade at the 
lining counter. All 36 inches 
wide; 100 shades. Be sure 
you see HY DEGRADE on 
the selvage. If not at 
your dealer’s, write. 

: Samples and valuable 
® book, “‘ The New Idea 
wa in Linings,’’ free. 










~_A.G. HYDE & SONS 
‘ NEW YORK 
- ( 4 CHICAGO 
* Makers of 


the famous 


Heatherbloom 
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A POSTAL CARD 


mailed to Dept. No.23, DWIGHT MFG. CO., 
New York, will 
bring you a neat 
booklet on 


“SHEETING 
FACTS” 


which will 
explain why for 
over half a 
century millions 
of housekeepers 
acknowledge 
that they are 


































Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated cat- 
alogue of hand-made dresses, 
imported yokes, caps, bibs, 
satin slippers, etc. 

Original designs and only 
the best of materials are used. 

The above catalogue includes 
a mother’s complete list of 
everything required for baby’s 
first needs. 

It will be sent free in a plain 





\ \ envelope, or if wanted sealed, 
‘ rw enclose six cents in stamps. 
4 
a Smith's Baby's Shop, 


(Copyright.) 








301 Lyman Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 
— 








Reduced Prices onBaby Clothes 


Materials have advanced greatly in price, but 
I am still selling ata 10% Reduction from catalog 
(If you buy $3.00 
worth, I send you $3.30 worth, etc.) My set of 
35 long or 25 short patterns with full directions 
Everything 
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Old-Fashioned Girls 








fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 

she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 

neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to lift 
it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it rests ? 
Would she be a Dolly Varden type, daintily graceful > 
Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would she be a Pom- 
padour beauty? Perhaps you will be able to 
find your ideal amongst the collection of “ Old- 
Fashioned Girls” issued by Armour & Company 
in the form of a Calendar as their 1908 contribu- 
tion to American art. Five prominent American 
artists have endeavored to picture their ideals. 
A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, 
Harrison Fisher and F. S. Manning have suc- 
ceeded in producing a veritable chef-d'ceuvre. 
Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to 
be a valuable addition to the artistic achieve- 
ments of the year. This beautiful Calendar will 
be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps, 
or in compliance with the premium offers indi- 
cated below. 

A gulf wider than time separates the old- 
fashioned woman from her twentieth-century 
sister. Her training was along entirely different 
lines. Our grandmothers and _ their - grand- 
mothers before them were taught all the in- 
tricacies of brewing and baking. There was 
nothing about the art culinary they did not 
know how to do. 

The women of today talk glibly about balanced 
rations. They reel off facts and figures about 
carbo-hydrates, proteids, and goodness knows 
what — but —they do not know enough about 
practical cookery to prepare the simplest meal. 

Necessity ever has been the mother of inven- 
tion. Nature abhors a vacuum, and because the 
woman of today does not know how to cook, 
modern business science has rushed in to aid 
her. As a consequence, in this day and age 
foods may be bought ready to serve at a mo- 
ment’s notice, without the necessity of their being 
cooked by the home chef. 

Armour & Company probably have done as 
much as any other factor in modern progress to 
provide pure food in handy, palatable form. 
The women of today are coming to look upon 
the Armour products as veritable life-savers. 
They are an ever present help in time of house- 
hold trouble. 

Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) 
is one of the new-fashioned things that help the 
untrained woman of today to lighten labor and 
solve domestic problems. The old-fashioned 
woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef- 
shin in order to secure the extract of beef. The operation 
required more than hours — it took days — weary days — 
hanging over a steaming soup pot skimming and stirring 
until the soul was boiled out of the woman as wellasthe shin. 

The twentieth-century woman dips a spoon into a tiny 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it about in the pot 
containing the other ingredients—and the soup is made. 
She has the rich, full flavor of the prime beef, all of the 
exquisite taste without a particle of waste of materials, 
fuel, labor or time. 

The old-fashioned woman 
knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring 
purposes. She had recourse 
to black coffee or caramel 
when she desired to make a 
dark-colored gravy. The 
woman of today knows that 
: Armour's Extract of Beef not 
y only colors the gravy, but 
adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef 
ee wey combines so happily with cther 
5 { ae ingredients used in cooking, 
} especially with milk,cream and 

cheese, that its uses are mani- 
drt Gee ieee a Te oe, 2 a 
found to add a coaxing, stom- 
ach-thrilling, palate - pleasing 
relish to stuffed cucumbers or other similar dishes. 

The Lard of Today. The old-fashioned woman hung 
over a hot stove and rendered pounds of flesh from her 
own body while she was extracting the lard from the leaf 
fat of the hogs that had just been killed. Today all this 
ischanged. In Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard, 
the housewife has exactly the same product she 
used to secure with such anguish and loss of time 
and patience. There is another thing to consider 
—in using the Armour lard she is certain she is 


I YOU were to attempt to picture your idea of an old- 
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getting the fat of clean, healthy hogs — the “Gov- g 
ernment inspected and passed” label guaran- 5 
tees that. "4 


In preparing anything in which lard is used, 4 
that ingredient,in a great measure,constitutes the 
pivotal point. The materials, no matter what 
their quality, what their price — labor, no matter 

ow arduous, how intelligently directed — both 
are wasted if the lard used in the making is not of 
atop notch quality. The home cook faces a %& 
perplexing problem when she attempts to figure {& 
out how to get over this difficulty. Where this % 


sine qua non is to be obtained —this brand of % 

lard absolutely dependable in every respect — % 

puzzles the experienced and inexperienced alike. % 

Theresults secured by using Armour’s SimonPure Xe 

oe a are so gratifying that a sensible woman te, 
s 


he truest economy consists in using the 


best quality, in essentially smaller quantities, 


Oe ili 


GY F.&. MANNING, FOR ARMOUR’S OLD-FASHIONED GIRL CALENDAR, 1908 


By Our Modern Artists 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


rather than wasting materials, time and effort with inferior 
and cheaper grades. In other words, she decides it is not 
wise to ruin a dollar's worth of materials in an attempt to 
save a cent on lard. 

This is hot-bread-for-breakfast season. The palata- 
bility and digestibility of hot breads hinge on the quality 
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of the lard employed probably more than any other factor. 
The following are old-fashioned recipes for hot breads, 
handed down from time immemorial : 


Mammy’s Mush Cakes. One pint of corn meal mush; 
one gill of flour; one egg, well beaten; one tablespoonful 
of Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard. Beat well together 
and drop from a spoon on a hot griddle. 


Washington Short Bread. One pound of flour, sifted; 
one-fourth pound of butter; one-fourth pound of Armour’s 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard; one-fourth teaspoonful of salt; 
one-fourth teaspoonful of soda dissolved in just enough 
vinegar to cover it; enough ice water to make it possible 
to roll out the paste half an inch thick. Cut into rounds, 
prick with a fork and bake until it is a light brown. Split, 
butter and serve. 

Sausage Suggestions. There is a something about sau- 
sages suggestive of comfortable breakfasts for cold mornings. 
In the old days hog-killing time meant sausage making, as 
wellas lard rendering. With infinite trouble the meat was 
chopped fine and preserved with great difficulty until such 
time as the sausage was required for use. In these days, 
Armour’s Devonshire Sausage may be secured with all the 
fine flavor of the old-fashioned kind, “ like mother used to 
make,” but without the trouble attending them. The break- 
fast proposition is an easy one for the modern housewife. In 
the old days, all the home cook knew about cooking sausages 
was to fry them. She never dreamed of the possibilities 
of Armour’s Devonshire Sz.usage when served a la Creole. 

Devonshire Sausage a ia Creole. Prick Armour’s 
Devonshire Sausages with « fork. Put them into a stew 
pan along with a pint of tomatoes. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of finely minced onion or a small clove of garlic. 
Cover the saucepan and simmer for twenty minutes. Re- 
move the sausages, thicken the sauce and e=rve. 


Mince Meat. Another Armour product which makes it 
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possible for the new woman to prepare a meal without 

nerve-racking worry and aching joints is the mince meat 

which they provide ready for use. It is a far cry from 

the old-time chopping-bowl-and-knife methods — when 

the preparations for Thanksgiving dinner meant chop, 

chop, chop. Chop meat—chop raisins —chop apples—a 

monotonous hacking away (the chopping knife 

invariably was dull), until life looked gray to the 

tired woman who was sacrificing her own pleas- 

ure in order that her family might be happy. 

Armour’s Mince Meat makes it possible for the 

loving housemother to provide pleasing surprises 

for her family without sacrificing her life energy 

todo so. The entire preparation of the Thanks- 

giving dinner is happily accomplished by using 

Armour’s Mince Meat, and the other Armour 
life-saving, labor-saving products. 

An Old-Fashioned Breakfast Dish. The old- 

fashioned woman did not have Armour's Star 

Sliced Bacon to assist her in preparing the morn- 

ing meal. It is only necessary to use the Star 

\ Bacon once in order to become its slave. It is 

7) impossible for the butcher, or the woman behind 

the carving knife, to slice bacon thin enough to 


©; 


Oe 


the Armour Star Sliced Bacon is shaved so thin 
that, when it is cooked, the curly rashere are 
ra brown and flaky—with the proper delicious 


a) “Star” flavor, but no unpalatable greasiness. 
7, An old-fashioned breakfast dish was 

©) Mush and Bacon. Put thin strips of Armour’s 
x Star Sliced Bacon on a toaster and lay this in a 
3 common sheet iron dripping pan large enough 
3) to permit the toaster to rest with one edge on 
inf the bottom of the pan. Set in a hot oven. 


When the bacon is cooked it will be found to 
be daintily browned and free from all grease — 
Py the fat will be in the bottom of the dripping pan. 
9) Bread small slices of mush by dipping first in 
Y egg and then in bread crumbs, and fry in the 
bacon fat. Serve bacon heaped on the mush slices. 


Ham Toast. Armour’s Veribest Potted Ham 
forms the basis of another tempting breakfast 
dish. Spread the potted ham between thinly-cut 
slices of bread, as for a sandwich. Place these 
sandwiches in the oven and let them toast 
slowly until properly browned. This dish will 
be found a delicious titbit to tempt a capricious 
appetite when the stomach will not bear any- 
thing in the way of a heavy breakfast, but 
still craves for nourishing food. 

Beef Loaf with Tomato Sauce. In those good 
old days Sunday night supper was the culmina- 
tion of a Saturday nightmare. The entire day 
preceding the Sabbath was spent preparing the 
meals for the holy day, and as a consequence the tired 
woman was left in anything but a pleasant state of 
mind. Today all this is changed. The Armour Veribest 
Canned Meats, Loafs, and Deviled and Potted goods 
make it truly possible to “throw together” a meal on 
short notice. Beef f with Tomato Sauce, for instance, 
makes a simple and satisfying Sunday night supper dish. 


CY 


crisp exactly right. It will be crispy —yes; but 


Remove the Beef Loaf from the can and heat in a tomato . 


sauce made with two tablespoonfuls of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and two cupfuls of tomato juice, or one 
cupful of tomato 
and one of stock. 
Serve this with 
sippets of toast. 
The woman of 
yesterday knew 
beans — boiled 
and baked beans 
—and that was 
the sum of her 
knowledge of 
bean lore. It used 
to take at least 
twelve hours to . 
properly bake 
eans. Today }§ 
all the housewife 
has to do is to 
open a can of 
Armour’s Pork 
and Beans and 
heat them. Not satisfied merely with heating them, the 
up-to-date chef-ess prepares them in many fascinating 
forms. Beans au Gratin may be cited as an example. 
Beans au Gratin. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and add one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth te: n- 
ful of paprika and one cupful of sifted baked 
beans (Armour’s). When thoroughly heated 
add one-half cupful of rich milk, two-thirds 
cupful of cheese cut fine, and a scant teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire Sauce. - Stir briskly until 
the cheese is melted. Serye on toast. 
The Armour Calendar for 1908, titled “ Old- 
Fashioned Girls by Our Modern Artists,” may be 
secured by sending to Armour & Company, Chi- 
~ cago, a metal cap from jar of Armour's Extract of 
* Beef, or one tin strip (inspection seal) from Simon 
* Pure Lard pail, or two labels from “Star” Sliced 
Bacon, or three labels from Armour’s Veribest 
Mince Meat, or two labels from Armour’s Devon- 
shire Sausage. Four cents postage should be en- 
© closed with labels to pay for return postage on 
* Calendar. 
4 If desired, the pictures may be secured without 
: calendar dates or advertising. These are printed 
y on extra large, special paper, and are suitable 
s for framing or portfolio purposes. The entire 


6Y HENRY HUTT, FOR ARMOUR'S OLD-FASHIONED GIRL CALENDAR, Tord 
COPYRIGHTED BY ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


,. cenvinentes ov Se at set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, 
“Cen ge ———— “tee, gs or single pictures will be furnished for twenty- 
Oe eer ef SI ULE five cents. 


GY HAPRIGON FISHER, FOR ARMOUR'S OLD-FASHIONED GIML CALENDAR, 1908 
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Style 403. Latest Model. 
Its size, rare musical qualities and tasteful case 
design make it ideal for home use 


~ Ivers & Pond 


Pianos 


Will please music-lovers who have high 
ideals as to tone quality and general 
piano perfection. Our new models es- 
pecially designed for the season of 1907-8 
are finer musically and handsomer archi- 
tecturally than any we have produced in 
all ourmanufacturing experience. In dur- 
ability as wellas artistic qualitiesthey take 
rank with the world’s most famous pianos. 


We will mail our new catalogue free, and where 
we have no dealer can sell you direct from our 
large Boston establishment, quoting net cash 
prices, and explaining our attractive Easy Pay- } 
ment plans available even in the most remote 
city or village of the United States. Address, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Woman’s most congenial 
and lucrative profession 


Y our ideal method of trainin 
at home, we have enablec 
f thousands of women to earn $10 
to $25 per week. If you desire to 
become a nurse, or if you are a 
practical nurse and do not know 
of the remarkable work carried on 
by this school, you owe it to your- 
self to learn all we can tell you of 
the method by which we have 
opened a new sphere of oppor- 
tunity to hosts of women through 
our training. A graduate writes: 
“I have found the course very prac- 
tical and helpful. 1 have acquired con- 
Jidencein myself, for 1 have been taught 
how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. 1 receive $3.00 
a day and am busy all the time. All 
am,asanurse, the school has made me." 








We know of no school that has so successful a plan 
by which the pupil's interest is stimulated and main- 
tained. Our success is shown by the fact that we 
have graduated more nurses in the past twelve months 
than in the four years previous. We seek the en- 
rollment of no student whom we cannot benefit. 


From a hospital: “We desire to give our nurses 
advantage of the best training possible and have 
decided to have all af them take your course.” 

Write for our explanatory *‘ blue book.’’ 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


Hospitals, sanitariums, and physicians im any 
part of the world supplied with well-taught 
nurses, experienced or juniors. 



































England’s Favorite 
Dentifrice *°% 322" 


Will make your teeth pearly white and sound. 
Removes tartar, preserves the gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable 
antiseptics for cleansing the mouth. At 
all good stores —Soldin Potsand Tubes. 

SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 
F. RB. Arnold & Co., New York 

Marshall Field & Co. 
hicago 








(CLIMAX WASHING TABLETS 2722); 
Save rubbing, whiten clothes, not injurious to finest fabric. 
Send a dime for enough for four large washings. 


CONNELLSVILLE MFG. CO., Connellsville, Pa. 


A STRANGER IN THE 
CHURCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 

1 Found My Own Place at the Baptist Temple 
at a morning service, after waiting a few moments 
for an usher to seat me. The subject of the sermon 
here was: ‘‘I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you.” ‘There was such an immense con- 
gregation hearing that sermon, I looked forward 
to receiving an ovation at the Temple. At the 
close of the service voices buzzed right and left of 
me, every one happy and chatty. A line formed 
across the front of the room to greet Doctor 
Conwell, the pastor. I passed scores of persons 
as I made my way forward to be nearer Doctor 
Conwell. No one seemed conscious of my passing 
through space. Not a person spoke to me volun 
tarily at this church. I stood with only one pew 
between me and the pastor. One step forward and 
he could have reached my hand. He did look at 
me once or twice. It seemed to me that this con- 
gregation never would get through visiting and 
go home. I waited until the pastor bowed and 
smiled himself out of a door near the pulpit. The 
groups dwindled down to a scattered few. I 
hunted an exit unnoticed. 


Several Were Standing Around in the audito- 
rium of the North Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church when I entered for a Sunday morning 
service. I stood patiently viewing the interior of 
the church. At last I seemed to get on the nerves 
of one who looked at me several times. I heard her 
say: ‘*‘ Now what do you suppose that woman is wait- 
ingfor—aseat?” Alllookedin my direction. ‘She 
must be,” they said. My discoverer did not come 
and speak to me herself, but called to a man in 
another aisle that a lady was waiting for a seat. 
This man came and asked if 7 wished a seat. He 
took me to one. He then got away as quickly as 
he could and went back to finish his conversation. 
No one came to speak to me in this church. A 
pamphlet says: ‘‘We do not call you ‘Strangers,’ 
and hope you will not feel like strangers in our 
church. Our House is the Lord’s House, and in 
His name we bid you welcome. The pastor will 
be glad to meet you at the close of any service.” 
One definition of stranger is, ‘‘One not admitted 
to fellowship.” I was left to my own devices. 


At Christ Reformed Episcopal Church a man 
opened the door and told me to sit anywhere I 
pleased. When I left I asked for an Episcopal 
church. The man outside said: ‘‘Well, this is 
almost like the Episcopal; it is the Reformed 
Episcopal.” He was the first man I had met in 
any church to put in a word for his own church. 


I Found a Large Conzregation Present, and 
empty seats scarce at the Centenary Methodjst 
Episcopal Church. A young man came out and 
looked inquiringly at me, and I motioned to a 
vacant seat I saw through the door. In the course 
of his sermon the pastor said it was the duty of a 
minister to be a shepherd to his flock, to take the 
lame lamb in his arms, to reach down after the 
weary and discouraged, to be as interested in the 
poorest in his congregation as the richest, search 
ing out those who need him most. At the close 
I pushed my way down an aisle packed with 
people, only to have the pastor rush by me to 
reach the rear of the church. I was shoulder to 
shoulder with him as he greeted members of his 
flock. I stood so close to him that there was not 
the slightest excuse for his not seeing me. After 
the crowd had thinned down to two or three per- 
sons he turned and shook hands with me, using 
the usual phrase: ‘‘Good-morning; I am glad to 
see you.” He did not “*seek me out” nor ask if I 
were a stranger, nor invite me to come again. 
None of those who had to reach past me to shake 
hands with the pastor greeted me. One woman 
did speak to me as I left the vestibule, saying: 
‘*Are you a stranger? Well, come again.” 


I Helped Myself to a Seat at the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church. When we were dismissed 
I stood in the centre of the right aisle, in a ver- 
itable jam of people. I had no success in being 
soeiel here, and as soon as I saw that the pastor 
was located opposite me in the left aisle I crossed 
over and took my stand in a pew by him. I had 
the same experience here. None of the members 
spoke to me or gave me a second glance. After 
the crowd had passed on and out to the vestibule 
the pastor turned to go back toward the pulpit. 
Then he saw me and stopped by my pew. ‘I am 
trying to place you,” he said, looking at me closely, 
“but I cannot.” I told him I was a stranger, that 
being my first visit to the church. ‘Are you lo- 
cated near here?” he asked. ‘‘Well, come and 
worship with us when you wish.” He did not ask 
my address nor - he would call and tell his 
church people to call. This church bulletin says: 
‘*Visitors are always welcome and are invited to 
wait after service to meet the pastor and others.” 
I met the pastor, but the ‘‘and others” ——-? 

I Gained a Good Impression of the Central 
Congregational Church. Its pamphlet says: ‘‘A 
Hearty Welcome to Hotel Guests, Students and 
Strangers. Greet Strangers and Students Present 
at Fach Service.” An usher came forward with- 
out allowing me to wait and escorted me to the 
fifth seat from the rear on the left side of the right 
aisle. When I left the same usher went to the door 
with me. 


Then I Went to the Last Church on my list. 
It was the West Green Street Presbyterian Church. 
I hoped my last impression would be a pleasant 
one, but it was destined to be like my first — my 
leaving did not seem to make any impression on 
the congregation, though the minister had prayed: 
‘*Make us less neglectful of one another.” No 
one paid any attention to me, and I went to my 
hotel—lonely and chilly. 


I had Now Visited Twenty-three Philadelphia 
churches. Four ministers spoke to me. One was 
a priest at Saint Clement’s Episcopal Church; the 
other three were the Reverend John D. C. Hanna, 
D. D., of the Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the Reverend A. F. Williamson, of 
the Belmont Avenue Baptist Church; and the 
Reverend Dr. William Henry Oxtoby, of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. One woman 
spoke to me at the Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This made four clergymen and one 
church member, or five persons in all in four 
churches. In the other nineteen churches I did 
not receive a welcome, cordial or otherwise. 
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CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY > 


Nothing so mars the Beauty of Choice Glassware 
as the Filmy Cloud that remains after Washing with 
Soap in the Old - Style - Way. 
Simple: Stop using Soap—and Wash all Glass with 
PEARLINE. You'll be surprised to see how Bril- 


‘liant and full of Lustre it will be—’twill stay so too. 


merlatite 


GLASS- WASHING 
ADVICE 
Wash fine Cut Glass 
in warm PEARLINE 
Rinse in Clear 
same lem- 
perature. Dry in Saw- 
dust—if you have it 


Polish with 


Suds. 


Vater of 


handy. 


Linen Cloth. 


The 
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Send For Our StoveBook — 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $40? 

















You know that there must be a big 
difference between the factory price 
and the dealer’s price on a good stove 
or range, 

Why not save that difference and 
keep that extra profit in your pocket? 

You know that there must be a big 
difference between a strictly high- 


You cannot secure anywhere a better stove 
or range than the Kalamazoo —no matter how 
much extra you pay. We guarantee that, 
under a $20,000 bank bond, and give you 360 
days in which to prove it yourself. 

Our first idea is to make the best stoves and 
ranges that human skill and experience and 
honest workmanship can produce from the 
best procurable materials. 

That’s why we use only the highest grade 
pig iron, and a better grade of steel than any 
other stove manufacturer in the United States. 

That’s why we employ the most skilled 
workmen in the business, and maintain one of 
the best equipped, most modern stove factories 
in the world. 

And that’s why the Kalamazoo line has be- 
come so famous as fuel-savers, as good bakers 


Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kalama- 
zoo Prices with others — and save your money. 
Our line is complete, embracing stoves and 
ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes 


—for the home, school, church, halls, lodge 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Original ‘‘ Direct-to-user’’ Manufacturer. 


xzrade stove, made of the best ma- 
terials by expert workmen, and a 
“cheap ” stove made of scrap iron by 
inferior workmen, 

Why not get the best you can find — 
especially when you can buy it at the 
actual factory price? 

That’s exactly what we offer you: 


“A KealAarmazoo 
Direct to You” 


REGISTERE 





A Stove or Range of the highest quality at actual Factory 
Price on 360 Days’ Approval. 


and quick heaters; and why they last so long 
and give such good satisfaction 

At the same time our system of manufactur- 
ing and selling direct is such that we save you 
$5, $10, $20 and in some cases as much as $40 
on every purchase. 

You cannot get a better at any price. The 
Kalamazoo is as good a stove or range as man 
can make—and you save from 20 to 40% in 
buying it. 

And don't forget: you get your money back 
if it is not in every way exactly as represented. 


We pay the freight 


and ship all Kalamazoos blacked, 
and ready for immediate use. 
remove crating and set them up. 


polished 
Any man can 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue No. 306 


rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, 
boarding houses, clubs and camps. 

Gas stoves and ranges ior cooking and heat- 
ing — all sold at factory prices. 


Beware of imitators. 











Steel 


Royal 
Range, one of many styles 


Kalamazoo 


— exceptionally economical 


of fuel. 





All our cook stoves and 
ranges are equipped with 
patent oven thermometer, 
which saves fuel and makes 
baking and roasting easy. 








Kalamazoo Radiant Base- 
Burner. Positively the best 
bargain ever offered in a 
heating stove. 


























‘FREE PLANS FOR 














and Mill Work, selling direct to the 
prices are the lowest. 


»roposition—also our illustrated 
Freight prepaid — will be sent FRE 
SCHALLER-HOERR CO., 


YOUR 
HOME 





Designs 


We are the largest manufacturers of Sash, Door, Blinds, 
consumer. 
Write today giving names of 
at least two prospective builders, and our plan book with 
catalogue giving prices, 
. Send 4c. postage. 
545 Pilsen Station, Chicago 





fine in the wash 


ing to the suds. 


ur cups and fruit jars 


at your dealer's. 


Incorporated. 








oy Washing 


Next Monday's wash 
will be done very much 
better, if you put one-half 
teacupful of shaved Paraf- 
boiler. 
Dissolve soap and Paraf- 
fine together before add- 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


gives a fine gloss to the starched 
things —a beautiful finish to the 
floors and is the best thing 
in the world to seal jelly 
air 
tight. In handy size cakes 


STANDARD OIL Co. 






























@ From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’s profit. 


ore 
Ye 
ga 


but at very moderate prices. The finest and most complete catalogue in 


ing pins in gold-and-colors ) will be forwarded free 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 45 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 





High-grade wosk only, 


‘America 
charge to any intending buyer. 


show- 
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Valuable Suggestions 
to Women Buyers 


Protection Against Exorbitant Charges 
on a Household Article 


Dealers are human. No doubt many of 
them have a hard time to “ make both ends 
meet.” However, that is no excuse for tak- 
ing advantage of customers and charging 
exorbitant prices for inferior articles. 

To ‘lustrate this point, dealers pay 
1624 cts. for the small size bottle of 
Dioxogen and sell it for 25c. Their profit 
is 8% cts. or 50%. That is a fair, liberal 
profit. But they can buy a cheap, inferior 
product for 71 a gallon and fill 32 bottles 
same size as the Dioxogen 25c size. If 
they offer these bottles for 20c each they 
take in $6.40 for what they have paid 7 Ic. 
The bottles and labels cost them about three 
cents each, hence, their profit is $4.73 on 
an investment of $1.67, making over 283 % 
profit. When a dealer can make such an 
exorbitant profit as that, it is an immense 
temptation for him to shut his eyes to the 
quality of the imitation and substitute which 
he urges his customers to buy in place of 
Dioxogen. 

For many years Dioxogen has held the 
reputation of Sales the finest product of its 
kind in the world. It has been used and 
endorsed by hospitals and sanitariums, by 
dentists, physicians and nurses and by the 
highest authorities throughout America. 
Nevertheless, because of the high quality 
of Dioxogen and because it was never ad- 
vertised to the public, the market was 
flooded with imitations and substitutes for 
the dealer to offer in place of Dioxogen. 

In order to protect its rights and the 
rights of the public, the Oakland Chemical 
Company, in April, 1907, appropriated 
about $75,000.00 for advertising Dioxogen 
in high class magazines in order to acquaint 
the whole American public with the de- 
ception which was being practiced against 
them and against Dioxogen. 

Page and quarter page advertise- 
ments were inserted in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, at a cost of $15,000. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $5400. Delineator, 
$11,160. Collier's Weekly, $6550. 
Munsey’s, $6000. Woman's Home Com- 
panion, $5400. Everybody's, $6000. 
Success, $5376. Review of Reviews, 
$2700. Good Housekeeping, $2700. 
Literary Digest, $1800. Century, $1125. 
Theatre, $900, and varying amounts in 
Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan, American, Red 
Book, World’s Work, Reader, and Home 
Magazine. 

The result of this advertising has been 
that the eyes of magazine readers are now 
open to the facts. 

Dealers now make the complaint that 
their customers ask to see the package before 
it is wrapped up, in order to be sure that 
they are getting genuine Dioxogen. 

Knowing these facts, when you go to a 
dealer and ask for Dioxogen and he begins 
to talk about “paying for the name” and 
says that he has something else which is 
“the same as” or “ better tan” Dioxogen, 
just keep your eyes open. 

Why should you pay any dealer an 
exorbitant profit for an inferior article? If 
you wantio help a charity, make a donation. 
But if you are buying something which you 
and your children and the members of your 
household are to use, thea it is your duty 
to select the best article at a fair price and 
insist on getting that article. It is right for 
the dealer to make a fair profit — and there 
is a liberal, fair profit to him on Dioxogen— 
but it is not right to make 283% profit 
and sell an inferior article to do so. 

If a dealer treats you unfairly in one 
thing, he will bear watching in other things. 
Don'targue. A “scene” is always annoy- 
ing. Just say you want Dioxogen, and 
then, if he persists in offending you, select 
another dealer and give all your trade to 
him. Select a dealer whom you can trust, 
one who will sell you Dioxogen when you 
ask for it and not try to persuade you to 
buy an inferior article merely because he 
makes an enormous profit on it. 

Indeed, it is well to remember that the 
most reputable dealers are contented with 
a fair profit. They depend upon many 
sales and legitimate profit to make their 
business successful. They like to sell 
Dioxogen because it sells quickly and gives 
satisfaction. That means that whenever 
they sell one bottle to a customer she is so 
pleased that she becomes a constant user 
of it, and thereafter they sell Dioxogen to 
her regularly, which brings a continual 
profit to their store year after year. Such 
dealers are the best for all kinds of goods. 
You can depend on them. 

When you desire to get the most for 
your money—most in quality, most in 
delightful results, most in satisfaction — you 
will insist on having Dioxogen. You will 
examine the package and see that the seal 
is not broken. You will never take Dioxo- 
gen except in the original sealed package, 
and you will never ask for it except by 
name — Dioxogen. 

There is only one Dioxogen. Nothing 
else is “the same as” Dioxogen. 
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(WATCH IT BUBBLE 
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BUBBLES WHEN CLEANSING. Dioxogen bubbles when cleansing. Therefore, you 


know when it is cleansing. You can see it cleanse. Every time it touches infected 
tissues or decomposing substances it bubbles. That is the proof that it is cleansing. 
You don’t have to use it “on faith.” Furthermore, Dioxogen not only destroys bacteria 
and disinfects the products of decomposition, but its bubbling mechanically removes 
foreign substances, such as decaying food from tooth cavities, and dirt, splinters, rust and 
other infecting substances from open injuries. 


TEETH, MOUTH, THROAT CLEANSER. The most familiar test of Dioxogen is in 


the mouth. Suppose you brush your teeth carefully. You think they are clean? If 
they are really aseptically clean, Dioxogen will not bubble. If Dioxogen bubbles, it is 
proof that your mouth is not clean. Now pump a little Dioxogen back and forth between 
the teeth for two minutes. Note the sense of delightful, aseptic cleanliness which follows. 
As a tooth, mouth and throat cleanser, Dioxogen bubbles into tooth cavities, between the 
teeth, between gums and teeth, under and on the tongue, over tonsils and palate, 
destroying bacteria, removing sources of decay and inflammation and rendering the whole 
oral cavity surgically clean. Ask any reputable Dentist. 


PROPHYLACTIC CLEANSER, ALL PARTS. You never know how many uses 


Dioxogen has until you try it. As a prophylactic cleanser for all parts of the body, espe- 
cially if the skin is broken or the tissues injured or infected, Dioxogen has the approval of 
the highest authorities. It is not a drug ora medicine. It is a definite chemical combination 
of oxygen and water, oxygen being its only active force. Oxygen is nature's cleanser. 


HARMLESS, NON-ODOROUS, DELIGHTFUL. _Dioxogen is preferable to any poison- 


ous antiseptic like carbolic, bichloride or formaldehyde because it is absolutely safe. It can 
be left on the shelf without fear, even where little children are about; even if they drink 
Dioxogen, it will not hurt them. It is as powerful an antiseptic as bichloride 1/1000 solu- 
tion, the standard strength. It has no odor. It has a wholesome, pleasant, clean taste. 
Everybody likes it. 


SAFE AROUND CHILDREN. Every household must contain some kind of an anti- 


septic to protect its members. _ If for no other reason, Dioxogen should have the preference 
because of its absolute safety. Poisons are always a danger. Dioxogen is always a safeguard. 


READ THE INTERESTING CIRCULAR. Around every bottle of Dioxogen is wrapped 
a circular entitled "The Third Kind of Cleanliness." The reading of this circular should 
do much to revolutionize most people’s notions of cleanliness— hygienic, aseptic, tissue 
cleanliness. This circular explains briefly the principles of prophylactic—disease pre- 
venting — cleanliness as practiced in all hospitals and sanitariums and by the best physi- 
cians, dentists and nurses. Every mother in America should get a bottle of Dioxogen 
and read this circular carefully. 




















Dioxogen is for sale everywhere in original sealed packages; three sizes, 25c, 50c and 75c. 
Never accept it in anything except the original sealed package. The genuine is made by 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Stews and Hashes, 
are given just that 


“finishing touch” 
which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 
Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 
all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
~ Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 





sipid dish. 


Beware of Imitations, 
See that Lea& Perrins’ 
Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., N.Y. 


Make Your Home Artistic 


by decorating each room with Alabastine 
in perfect color harmony with its furnish- 
ings. Alabastine comes in dry powdered 
form, and when mixed with cold water 
anyone can easily apply it to any surface. 
It hardens and sets to the wall, becoming 
a part of it, and will neither rub nor 
wear off, nor fade. 














The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is move durable, more artistic and more economical 
than wall paper, tapestry, kalsomine, or any other 
wall coating material. Germs or insects cannot thrive 
where it is used. Different tints can be applied one 
over the other, season after season, without the bother 
or expense of washing or scraping the walls —thus 
reducing the cost of re-decorating at least one-half. 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for the 
book, “Dainty Wall Decorations,” 


beautifully illustrated in colors, showing the new 
art decorations for homes, schools and churches, 
and containing working plans and valuable sugges- 
tions for interior decoration. It explains how easy 
it is and how little it costs to make any home an 
artistic success. Tint cards free on request. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and 
properly labeled packages by all paint and oil, 
drug, hardware and general stores, at 50c the 
package for white, 55c for tints. A package 
will cover from 300 to 450 square feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the surface. 


The Alabastine Co., 900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City. 





You can put dolly together again as good 
as new by inserting the 


DOLLY DIMPLES 


ONE-PIECE 


DOLL ELASTIC 


Putting new elastic in old jointed dolls is made easy and 
integesting by our illustrated book of instructions. All 
necessary eee ban included with each Elastic. Ask 
your for Doll mples Elastic, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. oney refunded if not sati tory. 
Measure Height of Doll 





No. 1 Elastic — For doll 10 to 14 inches high — Price 25c. 
No. 2 Fe - hd 5 to 17 pa i " 2 
me. 3 “* a ** 18 to 20 - ” - = 
No.4 ‘* — aaa " “*  40c. 
Ss * ad ** 24 to 27 ts ba ” me 
No. 6 * 2to3i ‘ - = . 
meF C* y - ” oe 


= 2 to ; ed 
For larger dolls, $1.90. 
H. W. MEIER & CO., 


Dolls, Doll parts — everything for Dolls. 
Lexington & Liberty Streets, Baltimore, Md. 











| to the rustle of the leaves. 
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SUNSHINE FOR THE 
THANKSGIVING MONTH 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 
ident-General ef the International Sunshine Sectietly 
FAGERET us call the four weeks of 
November our month for shut-ins. 
It no doubt surprises you to have 
. atime set especially for them, when 

= almost oe other call I make is 

))) in their behalf; but listen! My 





© heart is cramped all out of shape 
by the aches it has had over a letter, the letter that 
has decided me to suggest four weeks for shut-ins: 
* Dear Sunshine : 

**IT am lame, and move about on crutches, and can- 
not get out of the house for one breath of fresh air; so 
I thought I would write this note to you, and perhaps 
you would have some sympathy for me. I have been 
closed up in a flat for twenty years—how long a time 
that seems to me ! 

“*I can use my feet, so I run a sewing-machine all 
day and I do lots of other work , too, around the house. 
But, dear Sunshine, what I want to ask of you is: Can 
you get me out just for a little while with somebody 
in the country? You don’t know how my heart aches 
to see the ground once more and to feel it under my 
feet. I long to put my arms around a tree and listen 
I am so tired of the house! 
Twenty years is such a iong, long time to live and 
have but one wish—that is, just to get out—and 
never to have that wish gratified. 

“That I have been privileged to live all this time 
with a roof over my head and enough to eat is 
through the kindness of a connection almost as badly 
off as | am. 

** T have done a certain amount of work, and it seems 
were I given a chance in the open I could do even 
more. Dear Sunshine, I hope you will take time to 
answer me; but that is foolish. Why should I expect 
anybody to come now, when even the cats, dogs and 
horses that I knew twenty years ago are dead and 
gone? I amsure it is by some mistake that I am left.” 


It is hard to realize the possibility of a woman in 
our very neighborhood being shut up in a flat for 
twenty years because it had not occurred to any one 
to ask why she stayed there. 

A lump comes in my throat as I copy her letter 
for youtoread. I cannot say what I am going to 
do. I have not yet had time to write her, but I do 
realize here is a chance for many to join in adopt- 
ing some plan to give new life to a heart that must 
be quite dried up for lack of human sympathy. 

You say, ‘‘Nobody told us,” and I say, ‘‘We 
know now.” What shall we do? 

If you have no particular shut-in to cheer, help 
me from this end of the line. Judging from my 
mail lately 1 am inclined to think the whole world 


must be shut in, or shut out, from the beauties that 


are meant for one and all alike. 


A Man Who has Not Seen His Wife for 29 Years 


N MY desk is a letter to which I have just 
dictated an answer. You will like the story. 
An old soldier in West Virginia over a month ago 
wrote to one of our officers, asking her to help him 
find his wife, ‘‘Mollie,’”’ who lives somewhere in 
New York City. Would she please find her and 


tell her that he was on earth and an inmate of a | 


Soldiers’ Home? 

This was like looking for a needle in a haystack, 
but the sequel is worth knowing. Yesterday the 
old lady was located. She lives in a tenement-house 
on the west side of Central Park, with another old 
lady who “‘sells things” for a living, while Mollie 
does office scrubbing and washing for her main- 
tenance. Mollie was getting supper when the 
visitor entered and asked if she were the wife of 
Soldier John Her startled look was followed 
by a hysterical scream when the message was 
given to her. She threw up her arms and fell 
backward. 
this time. For twenty-nine years the two had been 
separated and lost to each other. The whole 
story is wonderfully pathetic. 

Do you know what I am going to try to do? 
Arrange it so the old lady (seventy-five years old) 
can visit her aged hushand in the Soldiers’ Home. 








oy sometimes kills; it almost did | 


Yes, maybe it is foolish. Nevertheless, such cheer 


surely comes under the head of Sunshine. Their 
lives are almost at an end—he is nearlyeighty. It 
may be their last Thanksgiving dinner together. 
Is there not great pleasure in the thought of being 
party to their reunion after twenty-nine years? 


Thanksgiving Cheer 


]F WE do give up this month to shut-ins and the 
wheel-chair branches I promise that you will 
find the appreciation of the gentle folk whom we are 
privileged to cheer through Sunshine wonderfully 
inspiring. When you get blue and think the world 
full of ingratitude come to ‘‘96” and stay a day. 

A year ago we supplied a wooden foot for a 
working-man in one of the Southern States. The 
outlay was one hundred dollars. In a short time 
he wrote: ‘‘I have got my job back, and will remit 
on every payday.” 





Every once in a while comes a | 


small payment on this foot, but the letters of ap- | 


preciation are to us of equal value with the money. 
Just a few minutes ago I was interrupted. I 

felt the presence of some one standing at m 

elbow, waiting for me to take notice. 


I turnec, 
and the visitor slipped a handful of bills in front of | 


me, and, with a low voice, said: ‘‘Can you use | 


these?” I counted the money—there were fifty 
one-dollar bills—and looked up inquiringly. 
explained: ‘‘I’ve been fifty weeks saving that for 
you. hy? Because Sunshine was so good to 
my little nephew when he was sick.” 

Of course, we are all grateful for something. I 
suggest we stop just a minute and sum up our 
blessings, then arrange to show in some way our 
appreciation. For example, there is our continued 
good health; the blessing of many loved ones 
spared us; comforts of home; children with 
beautiful eyes—eyes that see. Oh, you do not 
know what that means as I do, with my one hun- 
dred blind babies! 

Your gift may be a simple trinket, yet don’t 
hesitate to send it. I have never yet received a 
donation, no matter what it was, if in good con- 
dition, that I did not feel I must divide it into at 
least three parts to make it go around. 


Won’t you write to me, at 96 Fifth Avenue, New | 


York, and invite me to take part, by proxy, in your 
Thanksgiving feast? It just occurred to me to 
look into my book where we have begun to keep a 


She | 


| 








list of families to whom we want to send Thanks- | 


iving dinners. 
ithout doubt, every State in the Union will be 
represented before the iist is complete. 
you where to send a dinner if you don’t know. 


NOTE—Mrs. Alden will continue to write her “ Sun- 
shine’ column for The Journal during the coming year. 
She will tell what is being accomplished by the Sunshine 
Society, and how any one may help to brighten lives that 
need a little sunshine. 


There are eighty-nine already. | 


I can tell | 


| 
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Cream / Wheat 






_ 





-e for Thanksgiving Day 


and every day 





/ First — 
Last and 
All the Time 


A Dainty Breakfast 
ADehghttul Luncheon 
A Dehcrous Dessert 


Copyrighted, 1907, by Cream of Wheat Company. 





























BisseHl 


Carpet 
Sweepers 


Confine all the dust, 
thus protecting the 
health of the entire 
household, besides 
reduce the labor of 
sweeping 954%, 
cleanse and preserve 
your carpets and 
rugs, accomplish the 
work in 4 of the 
time the corn broom 
requires, and make 
sweeping an agree- 
able task instead of a 
positive drudgery. 
Don’t think the corn 
broom is more econom- 
ical, as this would be a 
reat mistake. One 
BISSELL sweeper will last 
longer than fifty corn brooms. 
Once you use the Bissell, you 
will regret the comfort and cleanliness you 
have long sacrificed in using the tiresome, in- 
efficient, unsanitary corn broom. 

The Bissell is sold by all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.50. 

Buy a Bissell ““Cyco” Bearing Sweeper now 
of your dealer, send us the purchase_slip 
within one week, and we will send you FRE 
a neat, useful present. 

Send for free booklet. 


Dept. 63 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Ex- 


clusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 






























Hair on Approval 


We are tae Largest Manufacturer in 
the World of Hair Goods and 
Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up. 
2 oz. 22 in. switch «+ 2 
2% oz. 24in. swith «. . 2.25 
3% oz. 26 in. switch - 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch . 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 
















22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour . 2.90 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 


cost a little more. 


Book on FREE, 


Hair Beautifying 
We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how to 
become beautiful. The book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 


description. E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ome? 


iGilvert'’s 


oth Powder 
 IeSoNicetoUse. | 


That you will notice on the first trial. | 





You will like the pleasant flavor, the feel- 
ing of freshness left in the mouth, and of 
course the condition of your teeth will 
soon prove how splendidly, how easily, 
and how thoroughly it cleans. 


In tins, 15c., 30c. and 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your 
dealers, we will forward on receipt of price 
ve 10c. postage.) Send 2c. 

ample. 


stamp for free 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park & Tilford, U. S. A. Agts., 917 Broadway,N.Y. 


Makers: F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, Eng. 
Canadian Depot, 349 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 


























It Does Not Upset 
The ‘‘Irish Mail Car"’ will goas 5 
fast as the youngster likes, 
But it is so low that 
there is no dan- 
ger of turn- 
ing over. . 


















Give 
your boy 
or girl an 
outlet for child- 
hood’s restless en- 
ergy. Healthful body- 
building exercise with 
the “Irish Mail” 

The Car the children all 
know. Safe,simple,rub- 
ber tired, easy running. Write today for \ 
Besure togetthe genuine. Illustrated Catalog. 
Hill Standard . Co., 457 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


FUN! FUN! 


For Every One 


On receipt of 10 cents I 
will send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweet- 
est and funniest Musical 
Novelty you ever heard 
and guarantee to refund 
your money if not pleased. 

Any one can play it. 

Catalogue Sree on request. 
STRAUSS,TheToyKing, 
395 B’way, Dept. 1, New York 



















Patented 














“oy x 
STRAUS 


THE-TOY KING 














THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. | 


The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 
Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large sam™- 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on “ Infant 
ng and Management ”’ that will save you endless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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How to Get What You Ask For 


Advertisements in responsible publications are rightly 
looked upon nowadays as dusiness news, not as the unsup- 


ported claims of manufacturers. 


The manufacturer finds it the best policy to avoid exag- 
geration, and the publisher of this magazine, and others of 
like character, refuse any announcement known to be a lie. 
Therefore, when you decide to buy an advertised article, you 
want it and not something ‘just as good.” 


a substitute, it is sure that he is after the usual larger 


profit on the ‘just as good’”—but where do you come in? 

If a dealer has not the genuine article in stock, it is 
entirely natural for him to try to sell you what he has — but, 
again, where do you come in? 

A real merchant will get you what you want—if it is 
for sale at stores—see that he does or go elsewhere. Note 
carefully the claims of these standard firms listed here. A 
good dealer will not try to substitute, to mislead, to imi- 
If the dealer has the genuine article in stock and urges | tate. If your dealer is unwise in this respect, write us 
(see directions below)—we can put you on the right track. 








MACBETH 
Pearl Glass 


Macbeth, Pittsburgh, is the 
only maker of lamp chimneys 
who thinks enough of his chim- 
Neys to put his name on them. 

He could not go on for 
twenty years telling through 
the newspapers that he made 
such goods unless there 
was merit in them. 

The catalogue that 
he sends you on re- 
quest enables you to 
get the right chimney 
for any lamp. 










The NATIONAL ‘fame 


CLOAK and SUIT CO. 


has been doing business for nineteen years. 
Through its wonderful system of making 
fashionable and perfect fitting garments to 
order by mail, it has brought the dress- 
making advantages of New York to hun- 
dreds of chounnanin ad ladies throughout the 
United States. The remarkable success of 
this company has resulted in scores of 
imitators, many of whom have stopped at 
nothing to mislead. 

Their fashion pictures have been copied; 
the type arrangement and appearance of 
their advertisements have been closely imi- 
tated. These advertisements are frequently 
signed with a name that might easily be con- 
fused with that of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company. Even their catalogue has 
been copied—whole pages at a time. 

Before answering an advertisement of this 
nature, look carefully at the signature, 
National Cloak and Suit Company, West 
24th Street, New York City. It will save 
you time, annoyance and money. Your 
safeguard is the correct name and address. 
By all means, write for their catalogue and 
samples sent free—you will then realize 
that imitators can copy the pictures but they 











 OSTERMOOR 


Mattress 


Over fifty years ago 
Ostermoor & Company, of 
116 Elizabeth Street, New 
York, began making the now 
famous Ostermoor Mattress. 
It was not until 16 years ago, 
however, that the makers gave it a thorough introduction to 
the public through advertising, since which time the sales have 
increased at a phenomenal rate, as people have come to realize 
its great advantages over the unsanitary mattress made of horse 
(or other animal) hair. The Ostermoor has to-day the largest 
sale of any mattress in the world. 

The fact that for several years the 
Ostermoor Mattress, $15, was sold direct 
to consumers by mail, led many retail 
dealers, in self-defense, to offer inferior 
imitations. The genuine Ostermoor 
may now, however, be purchased in 
almost any city or town of one author- 
ized dealer whose name we will furnish 
on request, 

The label here illustrated is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Ostermoor — 
take no mattress without it. 














STEVENS 


Firearms 


The desire for wholesome outdoor sport is 
born in every normal boy. Don’t fear it 
don't curb it. Let the boy or girl with father 
and mother learn to love the woods and green 
fields and to grow in skill, courage and health 
by the trained use of a reliable firearm. The 
J. Stevens Arms & Tcol Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., make such dependable yet inexpen- 
sive rifles that they have developed naturally 
the largest business of the kind in the world 
and in consequence imitators have grown up to 
trade on their reputation. 

Above’ a// things don’t intrust a poor 
firearm to your family either for hunting 
or target practice —the mame of ‘‘Stevens"' 
is on every genuine Stevens. See that it 
appears before you close a purchase. 
Absolutely the best at popular prices. 
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The Ye 
Scissors 


and Shears 


made by J. Wiss & 
Sons Co., Newark, 
N. J., are without 
doubt the best in this 
or any other country. 
This statement is well 
sroven by the fact that 
Niss Shears have for years 
been exported to Sheffield, 
England (formerly the home 
of cutlery), and are preferred 
by dressmakers and tailors the 
world over. 

Wiss Stielweld Shears are made 
by welding a tool steel cutting edge 
to tough, break-resisting frames, 
which produces a sharp edge-holding 
blade, practically unbreakable. They 
are positively guaranteed by the 
makers—a new pair is cheerfully 
given for any proving unsatisfactory. 

The dealer who tries tosell you the 
“just as good’ kind may be trying 
to deceive you for the sake of a larger 

»rofit or he may be merely ignorant, 


cannot copy the goods. 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


Every pairof WISS Scissors 
and Shears bears the name 
stamped on the blade 
beside the Screw. 


LOOK FOR THAT 
yn &S0y, 


NEWARK N.J. 
U.S.A. 



















Through the enterprise 

of the makers of this brush it became possible to 

buy a tooth-brush of correct dental principles, made by 

American jiands in a clean factory in the pure atmosphere 

of a New England country town, and sold in an individual 
yellow box, unhandled. Contrast the 


lactic, 
TOOTH-BRUSH 


with the unscientific common tooth-brush sold in bulk and 
indiscriminately handled. 


The Florence Manufacturing Co., of Florence, Mass., originated 
also the hook-and-hole-in-handle idea, the plan of marking the tex- 
ture on each box, of making sizes for adult, youth and child, and the 
newest tooth-brush improvement, the marking of brushes with. indi- 
vidual figures and symbols to avoid confusion in the household. Some 
of these ideas are now imitated, but in efficiency and quality the 
Prophylactic remains unique. Brushes that may look \ike the Prophy- 
lactic are not genuine without the ye//ow box and should be refused. 





NATIONAL 
LEAD 
COMPANY 


Pure White Lead Paint 


It may be said with justification that the mere words “pure white 
lead’ on paint pail or keg in too many instances mean absolutely 
nothing to-day: for mixtures con 
taining no white lead whatever, yet 
marked pure white lead, have an 
almost universal sale, while many 
other brands of alleged pure white 
lead have only a small percentage 
ot white lead in them. 

To provide the paint buyer with 
protection against this situation 
the Dutch Boy Trademark shown 
here was adopted as an absolute 
guarantee of strictly Pure White 
Lead manufactured by the Old 
Dutch Proc ess. ; 











MALLORY 


Cravenette Hats 


possess all the qualities of other 
high-grade fashionable hats. Be- 
sides they have what no other hat 
can have, viz.: qualities that come 
from the famous cravenetting proc- 
ess which makes them sun_ proof 
and rain proof. 

In general ap- 
pearance, how ‘ 
ever, they are like Se Tastionec eas 
any other hat that possesses style and high WHT 
quality. There is only one way to be sure you pe SEAS 
are getting the genuine —the name 


“Mallory” and this Trade-Mark 


printed on the inside band. Most good dealers 
have this hat in stock. They will gladly show 
you these marks of identification unless they 
are trying to foist an inferior product on you. 
We can tell you the name of the local dealer 
if you write us. 





IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolvers 


Are conceded to be the best all-around revolver made. 
The exclusive safety principle which makes it absolutely 
impossible to fire this revolver 
without intentionally 
pulling the trigger is 
beginning to have 
imitators, as is the 
trade-marked 
‘*Hammer the 
iammer” 
adver- 

tising. 

















Don't be per- 
suaded to take a so-called 
‘Safety Revolver’ as a substi- 
tute for a genuine Iver Johnson. 

Look for the Owl’s Head on 
the grip and the name on the 
barrel. They are for your protection. 


























WRITE TO U 





identified, and where they may be safely purchased. 








We invite every reader of this publication to write to us for full information 
regarding any or all of the above mentioned goods, ow they may be positively 
We would regard it as a favor if you will write us 


also, any instances of attempted substitution that may have come to your notice on any of these goods 
particularly, or other well-known trade-marked articles of high grade. 


THE ANTI-SUBSTITUTION LEAGUE, 11 E. 24th St., New York 


An organization for the mutual protection of the consumer, the honest dealer and the honest manufacturer 


We shall give other examples in later advertisements. 
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OOSIE 


KITCHEN 
CABINET 


Pantry 
Cupboard 


‘Table 
Combined 


A Woman’s Greatest Need 


Here is something more important, more 
convenient, and more useful to a woman 
than even her sewing basket. 

No woman would think of having her 
thread, needles, scissors, darning cotton and 
buttons scattered about the room or house. 

Why should she have her kitchen utensils 
and supplies at different places in the 
kitchen, cellar and pantry? 

It is so utterly inconvenient not to have 
things grouped together in one place. 

The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is the same 
to her in her kitchen work three times a day, 
year in and year out, as her sewing basket 
is when she sews. It saves all unnecessary 
steps, keeps everything together, neither 
steps or material are wasted, 

The flour comes out through the sifter, the 
sugar-bin is dust proof, spice cans are air 
tight, metal bread and cake boxes are mouse 
proof, and the aluminum extensiorr table top 
is roomy and clean. Solid oak, the only wood 
that will not warp in the heat of the kitchen. 

The Hoosier Cabinets are on sale in your town — 

see them yourself, but let us send you from our 

office our beautiful, tnteresti talogue, FR 


The Hoosier Mfg.Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
pope ser 





















Refinish Your Furniture 
and Woodwork 


You Can Easily Make it Look New, stylish 
and in harmony 
_ with your other 
~~ furnishings. 
Simple, fas- 
cinating and 
economical, 
Thrifty house- 
wives and success- 
ful business men 
find pleasure in 
. beautifying their 

a homes according 
to the complete instructions in our 48-page 
color book, sent FREE. 


You can finish new or refinish old furniture, wood- 
work and floors in Weathered, Mission, Forest 
Green, Flemish, Mahogany or any desired shade 
with Johnson’s Electric Solvo, Johnson’s Wood Dye 
and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 

First remove all old finish with Johnson's Electric 
Solvo. Then apply our Dye to clean, dry, bare wood, 
and when perfectly dry apply our Wax with a cloth 
and rub to a polish with a dry cloth. A beautiful wax 
finish in any of the above named shades will be im- 
mediately produced. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of 
wood (all shades), %-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 

Johnson’s Electric Belvo (for removing paint, var- 
nish, shellac, etc.), pint cans, 40c; %-pint cans, 25c. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax, 2 pe 4 ete finish and 
polish for all wood —10c and 25c packages and large 
size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 


“The Proper Treatment for 
Sent FREE Floors, Woodwork and Fur- 
niture,”’ 48-page book of complete instructions about 


wood finishing. Full of home beautifying ideas. 
Write today and mention edition L H 11. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 





Cheap as Wood. 





We manufacture Lawnand Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, expert 

a workmanship,—nobby and _ durable. 
OUR PONY PARM is the best stocked 
in the West. Prompt shipments. Illustrated catalog free. 

Michigan Buggy Co., 382 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











WHAT'S WHAT? 


The Authors’ Thanksgiving Dinner 


THANKSGIVING Dinner Puzzle 
to test the wits of people who like 
to locate quotations and literary 
allusions — do you accept the 
challenge? For each of the best 
fifteen answers giving the authors 

" we offer a prize of one dollar. 
Accompany your answer with a suggestion (in not 
more than twenty words) as to a subject you 
would like to see treated in this column. The 
award of prizes will be made as much for the 
superiority of your suggestion and for the clever- 
ness of your answer as for its correctness. 

Send your answer and suggestion, not later than 
November 11, to The Editor of What’s What? in 
careof THE Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 
The names of the prize winners, and the correct 
answers, will be printed in ey morcona issue. 

Those at the Thanksgiving dinner were the au 
thors of the following quotations. Who were they? 





(1) 








**An aching void.” 


“‘God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man,” 
(3) 


‘*It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate , 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


4 
**Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
(5) 
**The world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face.” 
(6) 
**Put not your trust in money, but put your 
money in trust.” 


(7) 
‘*None but the brave deserves the fair.” 
(8) 
**God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


(9) 
‘*Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find informa- 
tion upon it.” 


(10) 
**Study to be quict and to do your own busi- 
ness.” (11) 


“IT cannot afford to waste my time making 
money.” (1 


2 
‘*And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame; 


And no one shall work for money, and no one | 


shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of working, and each in his 
separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of 
Things as They Are!” 
(13) 
‘*So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many roads that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 


(14) 
‘Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
(15) 
‘*Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.’ 


The menu oepgenies the names of the follow- 
ing authors. ho were they? 

1. A popular American novelist. 

2. Bishop of Rochester, and author of several 
political works. 

3. ‘*Pope in worsted stockings.” 

4. The author whose sister murdered their 


| mother. 


5. ‘*The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 
6. The author of famous guide-books. 

7. A farce-writer and an editor of ‘‘ Punch.” 

8. One of the Poets-Laureate. 


WORK FOR LITTLE ONES 


Cutting, Pasting and Mounting Pictures 
By Margaret D. Plympton 


ET children cut out pictures from old papers 
and periodicals ‘‘their very own selves.” 
They usually like to do it, and in time an 

improvement in the cutting will be noticeable. 

Take several strips of silesia, unbleached mus- 
lin or turkey-red, five, seven or nine inches wide, 
and twice as long as wide. Fold these strips 
through the middle (the narrow way), forming a 
book. Upon these cloth pages allow the children 
to paste the pictures in their own way. 

s the work progresses you can adroitly suggest 
that such and such pictures would be pretty to- 
gether. There is generally a reason for the child’s 
arrangement, so do not sweep the little workers’ 
minds clear of ideas by sharp criticism. Wait, and 
lead them away from evidences of poor taste by 
playing with them some day. 

et each person choose a page and proceed to 
paste his or her favorite pictures; when the work 
is done all compare, and if there is inharmonious 
grouping on the children’s pages it will be dis- 
covered when placed beside yours. Now, at a 
suggestion, two more Pp ges are filled while you 
return to your own work. These new pages when 
compared with the ones previously made will 
show an improvement in choice of subject and 
grouping. 

When three or four strips, making four times as 
many pages, have been decorated, place them 
together in book form and make several perfora- 
tions through the middle, which has been left as a 
clear strip or space. Work the perforations of each 
part separately (in eyelet work) and lace all with 
narrow ribbon, cord or a worsted string of chain- 
stitch. By lacing the leaves thus their arrange- 
ment may be altered from time to time and a book 
‘‘most like new” will be the result. It is also a 
simple matter to add leaves. 

If a child is ill any strip from his beloved book, 
or his sister’s, may be taken off and hung where 
the eyes may feast upon its beauties. If similar 
subjects are mounted upon pages, and a child 





friend of the children cannot leave his room, the 
| little owners can lend a dog-picture page today, a 
| flower one tomorrow, and make the book a long- 
| extended pleasure to the shut-in. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


N beautifying your home and the things that go 
into it by means of paint and varnish, look to dura- 
bility as well as to a pleasing and harmonious effect. 

3,2) With Sherwin-Williams’ Paints and Varnishes 
you can secure not only the exact colors and fin- 
ishes desired but also sufficient durability to main- 
tain for years the artistic results obtained. 

The time of the painter is expensive (usually 
twice the cost of the material); hence the economy 
of using only the best paints and varnishes, to put off the 
necessity of refinishing the longest possible time. 





To help you select the right paint or varnish for whatever purpose you 
have in mind, we will send you free a booklet entitled ‘* Paints and Varnishes 
forthe Home.’’ It tells just what you need and how to carry out the work. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen’s St., E. C. 














When You Buy a 


MATTRESS 


INSIST ON THE 








Children 
Educated at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
(Established 1897) 





The Only Protection To You 


You buy a mattress very largely ‘‘on faith,’’ because you 


can’t see what is inside it. For protection to yourself and Dolly leqsens aa8 detailed courses of instruction 
your pocketbook find out Aew your mattress is made and what } with books and materials, whereby children * 
itcontains. You can’t do it by examining one end or one spot. | from six to twelve years of age may be educated 


Hirschman’s Guaranty — sewed on every mattress we make — 
gives exact description of materials and guarantees to you the 
return of the purchase price, in case the mattress is not exactly 
as represented. If you want comfort at the start, and economy 
at the end, get the protection of the Hirschman Guaranty. 

No — There’s Nothing ‘‘Just As . 

Let us tell you the name and address of our dealer in your 
own town — where you can see the Hirschman King. 

If we have no dealer we will gladly send you a King 
direct from our factory — on Sixty Days Free rial. 

The Hirschman line is complete, embracing Upholstered 
Box Springs— Cotton Felt Mattresses— Hair Mattresses — 
Feather Pillows — all guaranteed under our money back prop- 
osition. Simply address a Postal to-day — now — we will give 
you all this information and send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog FR 

Thirty Years Experience in Bed Making. 


The J. C. Hirschman Co., Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind. 


30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 


and a $5.00 UNIVERSAL 95 
DRESS CUTTING CHART for 20€ 


I will send you one Universal Dress and 
Cloak Cutting Chart (with which you cut gar- 
ments without patterns) anda set 
of either 30 long or 10 short clothes 
baby patterns with directions for 
25c—or I will send you the two sets 
of baby clothes patterns for 25c. 

‘* Nurses’ Hints to Mothers ’’ and 

“True Motherhood’’ tc gether with 

my catalogue illustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 
and full descriptions adso/ute/y free. A remarkable valve for 25c. 
Money refunded without question if you are not satisfied. 

EXTRA PRESENT: Answer this advertisement to-day and 
receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free. Write to-day. 


MRS. C, E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 


‘T PAY TWO 
DOW ‘STOVES & RARICES 


d Order direct from our Stove Factory 
> and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. seem 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges — 


at home according to the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a 
school with a national reputation for training 
young children, Courses for each of the six 
elementary grades parallel to work being done, 
day by day, by pupils in the school’s own class- 
rooms. For catalog and sample lessons, address 
The Head-Master, 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 














~~ POLISHER 

















STICPBOMA 


A chemically prepared Chamois Skin 
for polishing silver or gold quickly with- 
out using Powder, Paste or Liquid which 
is harmful, scratching and wearingaway 
the surface. 
“8tilboma”’ is guaranteed to last for years 

Z If your dealer cannot supply you give us his 
4, name and we will send one to you prepaid 
> upon receipt of price. If not satisfactory 
after a week's trial return it and we will re- 
fund your money. 

No. 3,—(8x14 inches) §.50; No. 2,— 
(15x 19) $1.00; No. 1,—(19 x 24) $1.50. 


THE STILBOMA MFG. CO. | 
567 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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IOP > een atc ante 


‘The best in the world.’”’ Are sold on 30 days’ ee 

free trial. [2 We pay the freight. Guaranteed a 
for years, “backed by a million dollars.’ 
Hoosiers are “fuel savers and eas Ly 
bakers.”” Very heavily made of highest grade & 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains ever offered. 
S22” Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co.,2018tate St., 
Marion, Ind. 
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Speak for 
Yourself, Priscilla 


History tells us that John Alden took advice in his 
own interest—and took the adviser also. Sometimes 
Priscilla needs the same counsel. Often she should 

speak to John about Life Insurance; speak for herself, 
for her children, for her home and speak while John can 
get absolute protection for them all by a policy in 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


If this be not an important matter, this 
publication never mentions one that is. 
It is now brought before thousands of Priscillas— before you. 

Are you willing to do without something now, in order to 
insure something more important later on? Will you 
bring the matter before your John and urge him and 

help him to get you and yours under the protection of 
the oldest and staunchest Life Insurance Company 

in America—The Mutual Life? 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new form of policies write to 













The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N.Y. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Original and Only Genuine,— 











is a food-drink — a powder, soluble in 
water—no cooking — made from pure, 
rich milk and malted grains. A 
sample, free, upon application. 

It is nourishing, sustaining, satis- 
fying, and is a complete food for in- 
fants, convalescents and the aged, 
as well as a healthful, invigorating 
and delicious food-drink for every 
member of the family. A// druggists. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


depicts C. Allan Gilbert’s conception 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines — Rosa- 
lind, Portia and Juliet — costumed in 
the fashions of their own times, and 
bringing to us the romance, love and 
humor they so aptly portrayed. Each 
portrait bears the artist’s signature. 
_ The calendar is exquisitely printed 
in colors, while the reverse side dis- 
plays a series of illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
each age being represented by a 
noted character from the plays of 
the great poet. 


Mailed to any address 
for 10c coin or stamps. 


_ This superb art panel, 93x35 inches 
in size, makes a charming decoration 
for the library, living-room, boudoir 
orden. An artistic gift to any friend. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 


700 N.W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
= » % . 
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Your children have started to school 


Fortify their little bodies for good work at school 
by starting them each day with a breakfast of 


Quaker Qats 


It is the best food known for the growing body and mind 
of a child. The whole race of brainy, brawny Scotch 
prove this. No other food supplies so much nourish- 
ment with reserve energy to carry one through a day. 


One of the nice things about Quaker Oats is that while it 
is the best food in the world it is also the cheapest; this 
puts it in reach of all. 


Quaker Wheat Berries Quaker Cornmeal 


I he most attractive form of whole wheat. The unusual quality will The most generally eaten cereal in 
Entire grains — puffed and baked — be an agreeable sur- the world, in its best form. 
brown and delicious. prise to you. Dainty and strengthening. 
Ten cents a package, Ten cents a package. 


Quaker Rice 


3-pound package ten cents. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


-DAVERMAN’S PLANS- 


are leading everywhere. 


This Big $1.00 Book of Plans ‘“‘ Modern Homes” 


25c in silver and | 4c in postage. 


This book is our latest edition, the 14th, and contains over 200 designs of 
practical homes, costing $800 to $20,000. Contains double houses, flats and 
apartments, in fact houses of every description to suit every purse and taste, built 
in frame, stone, brick and cement. Shows exterior views, floor plans and gives 
estimated cost of each house. The greatest architectural publication in the world. 
Sent direct to your home for only 25c and 1|4c postage. 


Daverman’s Bungalows. A new book of 68 designs of low-cost 
houses, bungalows and summer cottages. Don't overlook this book if you wish to 
build cheaply. The right book for the man of small means. Has houses costing 
$300 to $9000. Price only 25c and 5c postage. 


Daverman’s Most Popular Design. 
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This plan can be reversed to suit a location. 
The above design taken from “Modern Homes” has been built 


over 2000 times at a cost of $1600 to $2200 according to locality. 


Full blue print working plans and specifications $1 0 
of this design, without change, only. ‘ i 


No matter where you live we can plan your house accurately and satisfactorily at 
a minimum cost. We have planned thousands of homes and given satisfaction. Let 
us plan yours. Order your plans now, so that excavations can be made and foundations 
built before freezing weather. At least send for our books and get a plan to meet your 


requirements. 
OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00. 


Send for “Art In Architecture,” a magazine devoted to home building and furnishing. 
Ten new designs monthly and much helpful information. Subscription $1.00 per year. 


J. He DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
Established 1882 111 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























A permanent influence 
for the purest, musical art is 


The 
Packard 


in the home 


The rare and lovely tone of 
this piano —its sympathy of 
touch—its enduring nature —a// 
are qualities that have made it 
one of the most widely-known 
and widely-loved pianos. 

We want you to know the Pack- 
ard; the members of your family 
to know it. If it is not sold by 

any piano house in your locality 
we will arrange for you to hear 
it wherever you live and with- 
out obligation or expense on 
your part. Let us send you the 
catalogue and information as 
to Packard easy terms of sell- 
ing. Address today. 


The Packard Co. 
Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


Weigh wallpaper in your 
judgment against a washable 
wall covering—against a wall 
covering as beautiful as the 
finest wallpaper but which 
cannot fade. 


You can wipe all dust and 
dirt from SANITAS with a 
damp cloth, and it leaves no 
mark. 


_ You can let the strongest 
light pour directly upon it, 
and it keeps its color. 


SANITAS is printed in 
oil colors on a strong muslin 
foundation. Dull or glazed 
surface. 


In the recent prize contest 
for pictures of the most artis- 
tic interiors where SANITAS 
is used, the following were 
the winners: 

ist prize: Mrs. W. N. . 
1701 Sherman Ave. Denver Oa; 
Qnd prize: Mrs. P. 


SANITA 






Marion wen’ ive Passaic Ave. 

Passaic, N.J.; 4th prize: Mrs.E.A. 

Corwin, Box 35, Haywards, Cal. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the large SANITAS 
sample book showing many 
patterns suitable for every 
room in the house, or write 
directly to our 

Department of 
Home Decoration 


describing your room fully 
and receive, free, suggestive 
pencil sketches with sam- 


patterns. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York 
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“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 


Patty frons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bales; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties— creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 

Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
a tempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ worth 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty cups or wafers. 
Caterers charge you 50c a dozen for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at 50c a set, 
either style. If you cannot get them, order by mail from us. 


Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and get § 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid.. c 
“70c 


Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid. 
New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| SOME REAL HOME 
ECONOMIES 


| A Little Department Telling How Housewives 
| Can Wisely “ Pinch the Dollar” 
| 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


Of Cornell University 


A Farmer's Wife Writes 


MAHAT she notices since she has had 
vag a more generous supply of vege- 
“¢) «(cables on her table her husband 
cares less for pie and cake. This, 
she says, is a fortunate condition, 
for, while she is able to keep in 
her cellar a good supply of vege- 
tables, her time for pastry-making is lim- 
ited. She adds that it is much easier to deprive 
a man of pie and cake because he has had 
enough of other things than because she has 
had little time to make them. 





“ Bargain” Day, Which Attracts Women 

and sometimes men to the stores, suggests all 
sorts of lessons in economy. After mature re 
flection, a purchaser on the special day should 
consider how much she has bought because it 
was cheap, and not because she wanted it; 
whether, when carfare is added, there is really 
a saving in the articles bought, and whether, 
when strength is an asset, the saving is worth the 
wear and tear of trading at a crowded time. 
Does not the bargain day perhaps belong to 
the woman who is unable to purchase except 
when goods are specially reduced ? 


| The Ink Used in the Household 





while not an expensive item, will cost less made 
from dyes. A ten-cent package of slate color, 


not black, makes a pint of very good black ink. | 


Red ink may also be made from the red dye. It 
requires simply the dissolving of the powder in 
a pint of water brought to the boiling point. 
This may be put away in a large bottle from 
which to fill the smaller ink-bottles in the house. 


Potatoes Cooked in Their Jackets 


may not be so attractive to the eye, but they 
save the cook’s valuable time before a meal and 
rob the garbage-pail of that which properly 
belongs to the supply of nutrition. Gadeetead 

the skin and close to the surface, which is lost 
in the paring, mineral matter is said to be most 
abundant. As much as possible of this should 
be retained. The skin is taken off after cook- 
ing with much less waste of material as well as 
of time. When variety suggests the peeling of 
pomeeee before cooking the loss of nutrients is 
ess if they are plunged into boiling water im- 
mediately instead of being allowed to soak be- 
fore cooking or instead of being put into cold 
water and brought gradually to the Poiling point. 


“Watch the Garbage-Pail” 


is a note of warning from the instructor of a 
class of young women in home economics. A 
careful survey of this receptacle indicates the 
part of the kitchen supply that is lost as refuse 
or as waste. Poor cooking, unwarranted pur- 
chases and unwise planning contribute to this 
extravagance. The unnecessary waste should 
be eliminated by the use of a good cook-book, 
or wiser planning as to amounts needed and 
individual tastes. The necessary refuse from 
the kitchen may be turned to very good account 
by using it as a fertilizer in the garden. It may 
be covered with dirt to prevent disagreeable 
odors while the soil takes the best kind of care 
of the decaying matter and receives much 
enrichment thereby. 


The Economy of Good Bread 


in the household was not realized by the man- | 


ager of a fraternity whose cook had provided 
exceptionally good bread. He thought too 
much was eaten, and therefore bought bread 
from the baker. Hungry boys, as a rule, satisfy 
their appetites with something, and a wise pro- 


vider realizes that his bills for general supplies | 


are lessened in proportion to the amount of 
bread consumed. here is not one article of 
food which is more economical than good bread, 
and the frugal housewife will see that her family 
is generously provided. 


The Old-Fashioned Soap-Makin& 


has not entirely disappeared and may wisely be 
introduced into the household economy. The 


refuse fat may be saved and with a package of | 


prepared lye a very satisfactory soap may be 
made for kitchen use, or with the use of finer 


fats a toilet soap may be prepared. Soap pur- | 


chased at the store is often very moist and lasts 
longer if, before using, it is placed on the shelf 
to dry. This requires the habit of buying be- 
fore the old supply is exhausted. Scraps of 
soap should be kept in a covered jar until an 
amount has accumulated to warrant time being 
given to their use. These are put into a granite- 
ware saucepan with a little water and dissolved. 
The softer soap thus formed is a valuable addi- 
tion to washing day, as it saves time in making 
quick suds. 


A Bow! of Bread and Milk 


in the family dietary is often considered a 
homely addition to the menu. The question of 
economy is fortunately in its favor, for with the 
same expenditure more nutritive value is ob- 
tained in milk or in bread than in meat. It ha 

been determined that on the average one quart 
and a quarter of milk is equivalent in food 
value to one pound of beef. With milk at a 
cost ranging from four to eight cents a quart 
and beef at a cost ranging from ten to twenty- 





five cents a pound, five to ten cents’ worth of | 


milk will furnish to the body the same amount 
of energy that demands an expenditure of from 
ten to twenty-five cents for meat. Meat is nota- 
bly deficient in certain ash constituents, while 
milk is rich in both the phosphorus and lime 
so necessary to the health of a growing family. 
Grains are still cheaper as a source of nutrients 
than milk. It is less expensive to eat them 
before they are fed to the growing animal to be 
converted into milk, and also cheaper to take the 
milk than to fatten the animal for meat for the 
table. However, it would be quite impracti- 
cable to live altogether on either cereals or milk, 
as each has its own specific place in the dietary. 
They should be considered as adjuncts of each 





other rather than as sufficient in themselves. 
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The Nut-like 
Flavor of the 
Beans 


The rich, nutty flavor of the beans in VanCamp’s 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce is com- y 
pounded by old Mother Nature herself in , 
her happiest mood. g 
To produce beans having this delicate flavor peculiar to Van Camp's 
requires just the right combination of soil and climate. Van Camp seeks 
out the favored sections of the country where the finest-flavored beans 
in the world are raised. Merely good beans are not good enough for 
Van Camp’s— nothing but the very best goes. 
That is the secret of the delicious, appetizing taste of Van Camp’s—that and 
the Van Camp way of cooking. For even the finest beans may lose their 
flavor unless the cook knows how. Van Camp's cook does. All the natural 
and irresistible goodness of Van Camp's beans is preserved in its entirety 
by the Van Camp cooking—the delicate sweetness, the mealy consistency, 
the nutty favor. And, Van Camp's Beans are filled to the bursting point with 
nutrition —nieet the most exacting demands of the healthiest appetite — give 
vitality and strength. , 
Then there is the Tomato Sauce — made as only Van Camp knows 
how to make it— retaining all the juicy goodness of vine-ripened 
tomatoes — imparting the spicy zest so much appreciated by the 


rticular palate. 
D Bx 
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And don’t forget the slice of tender pork — just large 
enough to give the satisfying richness for which 


y Van Camp's are famous. 
EY Test Van Camp's in this savory dish: 
RA: Entree of Beans 


x] One quart of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
‘fU} One-half cup sweet cream. 

5} One cup English Walnut meats, broken once. 

Press the beans through a colander. Moisten with the cream, beating 
up lightly, stirring in the walnut meats. Pile lightly into a baking dish 
and bake twenty minutes. Serve hot as anentree for dinner or for 
luncheon. 


Tell the grocery man not to make any mistake when 
you order 





hi 


an Camp’s, because you'll 
sorely displeased and disappointed if he 
doesn't bring you Van Camp's. 
The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Cooks \Reawo Over 5000 
Without in U 
Fire FIRELESS COOK STOVE im vee 


KEEP YOUR MONEY co 


The Original and Genuine 


Fireless Cooker "HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


Sold under specific guarantee. On the market three years, 
and pronounced indispensable by all users. Revolutionizes 
the kitchen, solves the domestic problem; indifferent cooks 
made perfect, 90% of labor 
and 75% of fuel saved. 
Food more nutritious and 
delicious. Hot water at 
all times. Perfect bread 
sponge. Tough meats | 
and poultry rendered | 
Superior to the most | 
expensive cuts. No odors 
while cooking. Simple to 
use, no expense to main- 
tain. If you have tried 
the ‘‘ hay box’’ or other 

so-called *‘ fireless cook- 
M ers,’’ you can appreciate 
the CALORIC when you 
know ITS EFFICIENCY 
18 50% GREATER. We 
have the only utensils expressly designed for fireless cooking, 
perfect insulation and construction. We permit 20 days free 
trial. CALORIC cookbook of 200 recipes furnished. If your 
dealer hasn't the C C, write us for illustrated catalogue 
free. Every housewife should have one. 


CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE CO., 
132 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























‘bal wersse® Hustler Ash Sifter 


save the good coal. Coal saved is money earned. Turning the 
crank for a minute saves the day's ashes. A child can do it. No 
maid objects to it. No dirt nor dust. Fits wood or iron barre! 
Saves its cost many times a year. If your dealer can't supply you, 
we will. Write for Catalog 8. 














Hill Dryer Co., 308 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only 
sled girls can properly control. Steer- 
ing without dragging the feet lets it go 
full speed — saves its cost in shoes the 
first season — prevents wet feet, colds and 
doctor's bills. Made of second growth 
white ash and steel — built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model shouning just how it works ; 
sent Sree with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 
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Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 



























SENT Scribner’s Magazine Bookmark | 


REE 

F bearing a beautiful reproduction in 
colors of a painting by a famous American | 
artist. Postal card addressed, at once, to 


Dept.C, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 157 
Fifth Ave., New York City, WILL BRING IT. | 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














Lead in mate- - Write for free 
ial, workm: catalogue. Stat 
phe dee amd whether you are 
ship and finish. q © i leaeiedl tn tee 


or Roller Skates. 





All models and SK The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 
sizes. At all al eS Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
dealers. [= 84-86 Chambers St. New York. 








THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 
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to select 
a Davenport Bed 


Never buy a Davenport Bed that 
hasn’ta head and foot board all the way 
across when open. Bedclothes can’t be 
‘*tuckedin.’’ Pillowscan’tstay in place. 

Never buy a so-called ‘‘ Automatic”’ 
3ed that has cogs, wheels, ‘‘catches’’ or 
any concealed mechanism — it is sure t9 

go wrong. 

A Davenport Bed that hasn’t a dust- 
proof box for bedclothes is unclean and 
unsanitary. 

A Davenport Bed with a ridge in the 
center is cheaply constructed. It can’t 
be comfortable as a bed. 

The S/rezt is the modern perfected 
Davenport Bed. It has no faults. It is 
complete in every way. 

Upholstering is rich, luxurious. A 
child can ‘‘operate’’ it. No cords, 

cranks, wheels or contraptions, as 
foundonso-called ‘‘Automatic’’ beds. 

Large dust-proof box under the seat 
for bedclothes and pillows. Full 
width head and footboards—ascom- 

plete and comfortable as any bed. 
You will make a serious mistake 
if you buy any other Davenport 
Bed except the Stre7z. 
Tell your dealer you want to see the 
Streit, Look for the name on the gate. If 
he hasn't the Streit write us, and we 
will refer you to one who has, or supply 
you direct. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue, 
showing various styles and explaining 
why it is the ov/y satisfactory Daven- 
port Bed made at the present time. 

The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
1048 Kenner St. Cincinnati 


Makers of the Streit Morris Chair 
with footrest. 
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PRIZES 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 
‘T IMERICKS “2 
VPantarote 


Prizes to the value of $2500 to be dis- 
tributed, consisting of fine furniture, 
hand made illuminated tvoled leather 
table mats, handsome bocks, 1oo annual 
subscriptions to Harper's Bazar, etc. 


Pantasote leather is better than real 
leather and costs only one-third as much. 
Waterproof, fireproof and greaseproof. 
Nothing equals it for upholstery. Illus- 
trated booklet containing sample Lim- 
ericks, with particulars of contest and list 
of prizes, sent postpaid on request. 


THIS IS A LIMERICK: 


Said the pretty and thrifty young bride, 
‘To housekeep will now be my pride — 
With a couch and some chairs 

Allof PANTASOTE wares, 

My hopes will be quite satisfied!” 

Can You Write One About Pantasote ? 
If so, send postal for our free booklet to-day. 
THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Limerick Dept., 51 Bowling Green Bidg., New York City 


. Pig ee 
When in New York visit our extensive show room at 
26 W. 34th Street, where prizes are on view. 
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Brightest, cleanest _ 
economical. ve eae yen 
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DF eed Cn. very particle can be 
or liquid polishes. DOES NOT BURN OFF" 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. B. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co,, Agts.,78 Hudson 8t., N.Y. 





IF YOU WERE BORN IN 
NOVEMBER 
By Angela Boyce 


H= E you a November birthday? If so let 


haw EX 


me call your attention to the month itself. 

November gets its name from ‘‘novem,” 
the Latin word for nine. It was anciently the 
ninth month, before the calendar was changed, 
in 713 B. C., when January and February were 
added, since which it has been the eleventh month. 
It was called by the old Saxons the wind-monath 
(wind month). Another name given by them to 
November was ‘‘ Blot-monath,” or sacrifice month, 
from the custom of preparing the 

cattle for their winter supplies. 
Sagittarius is the zodiacal sign for 
November. It means the archer, and 
is derived from the Latin word “ sagitta 
(arrow)” and is typical of the sudden 
Sagittarius cold which shoots into the earth, caus- 
ing vegetation tocease. The sun isin 
4 the constellation Sagittarius from the 
twenty-second to the thirtieth of the 


Symbol of month, and in Scorpio (the Scorpion, 
Sagittarius 


typifying the destructive power of | 


cold) from the first to the twenty-second. Both | 


signs influence the November-born, say the oracles. 
Many good traits are showered upon November’s 
children. Scorpio bestows thrift, ambition, men- 


tal and physical vitality, and great executive ability. | 


According to the oracles, if born during the last 
half of the month you will be earnest, fearless, 
generous, sympathetic, just and honest. You will 


| be very impulsive and quick of temper and liable 


to extremes, nut your anger will be of short dura- 
tion. You will make quick decisions and be blessed 


| with a keen sense of humor and great wit. And 


you will be a bright conversationailist. 


November’s birthstone is the topaz, meaning 
fidelity and friendship. Have you ever heard the 
little verse about the topaz? 


‘Who first comes to this world below 
With dread November's fog and snow 
Should prize the topaz’s amber hue : 
Emblem of friends and lovers true.”’ 


The November flower is the chrysanthemum. 


To wear a red or pink chrysanthemum signifies 
love, a white one truth, a yellow one dejection, and 


a Chinese variety cheerfulness. 


It is safe to get married in November, although 
most brides prefer sunny skies. Here is an en- 
couraging couplet, however: 

‘* Married in veils of November mist, 

Dame Foi ine your wedding-ring has kissed," 

This prophecy will come to pass if you are mar- 
ried on any 0.1e of November’s lucky days. ‘They 
are the fifth, eleventh, thirteenth, twenty-second 
and twenty-fifth. 

There are five very unlucky days in November 
—the sixth, fifteenth, twentieth, twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth. 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 


ERE you born on the first day of November ? 
Canova, the sculptor, was born on the first, in 


| 1757. The great Lisbon earthquake occurred on 


the first, in 1755. 

Was the second your birthday? It was also the 
birthday of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, in 
1755. President ames K. Polk was born on the 
second, in 1795. November second, 1865, was the 
date of the National Thanksgiving for peace in the 
United States. 

If you were born on the third that was also the 
birthday of William Cullen Bryant, in 1794. If on 


| the fourth, that was Edmund Kean’s birthday, in 


1787. The fifth was ‘‘Guy Fawkes Day,” the date 
of the discovery of the gegen plot in 1605. 
If you were born on the ninth so was King 


| Edward VII of England. The ‘‘Mayflower” came 
to anchor in a Cod Harbor on the ninth, 1620. | 


Frederick Schiller was born on the tenth, in 





1759, and Martin Luther claimed the tenth, in 1483. | 


Was the twelfth your birthday? Josenn Hop- 


| kinson, author of ‘‘Hail Columbia,” was born on 
| the twelfth, 1770. 


Do you claim the thirteenth as a birthday? 
Edwin Booth was born on the thirteenth, in 1833; 


| so was Robert Louis Stevenson, in 1850. General 


Sherman began his march to the sea on the four- 


| teenth, 1864. 


If you were born on the fifteenth so was Sir 


| William Herschel, in 1738. Hannah Adams, the 


first American woman who made literature a pro- 
fession, cied on this day, in 1832. 


It was on the sixteenth, 1801, that the ‘‘ New 
York Evening Post” was first issued. John Bright 
had a birthday on the sixteenth, in 1811. 

If the seventeenth was your birthday it was that 
of Louis XVIII of France,in1755. Iftheeighteenth 
it was also that of Asa Gray, the celebrated bota- 
nist, in 1810. The nineteenth was the birthday of 
Charles I ef England, in 1600; of Thorwaldsen, in 
1770, and of President James A. Garfield, in 1831. 
if you were born on the twenty-fourth Adelina 
Patti made her début on that day at the New York 


| Academy of Music, in 18509. 


If you were born on the twenty-fifth so was 
Andrew Carnegie, in 1837. 
™t was on the twenty-sixih, 1832, that John 


Stephenson’s first street-car made its first trip be- 


‘tween Prince and Fourteenth Streets, New York 
City. 

Fanny Kemble was born on the twenty-seventh, 
in 1809. The Hoosac Tunnel.was completed on the 


| twenty-seventh, 1873. 


day, ‘ 
| Next month I shall take up December. 


The first American post-office was opened on 
Smith Street, New York City, on November 
twenty-eighth, 1783. 

If the twenty-ninth was your birthday Louisa M. 
Alcott was born on that day, at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1832; it is also stated that the 
London ‘*Times” was the first newspaper to be 
printed by steam, on the twenty-ninth, in 1814. 

Were you born on the thirtieth? So was Rubin- 
stein, the composer, in 1829, and Bouguereau, the 
artist, in 1835. Mark Twain was also born on this 

1835 


NOTE — Do you know on which day of the week you 


were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
| send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 


addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will 


| be glad to tell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
| care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











The wife who “‘used to play” the piano 
but is “out of practice,’ 

The daughter who is hungry for great 
music but can not master the technique, — 


‘The Pianola Piano 


is the very instrument 
you are longing for 
F COURSE you know in a general way that the Pianola 


Piano is one of the most marvelous inventions of modem 
times. You may have heard that Emperor William of’ Germany 
bought one for his family and that among the wedding gifts of the 
Queen of Spain was a Pianola Piano presented by Sir Thomas Lipton. 

But are you aware that there is no piano in existence to-day 
that is enjoying such great popularity throughout the world as this 
wonderful new piano that anyone can play, that opens the whole 
wonder-world of music to everybody ? 

The majesty of Beethoven, the poetry of Chopin, the prodigious 
feats that Liszt used to perform on the keyboard, the light melodies of 
the latest comic opera, they may all be yours to enjoy in your own home, 
to entertain family and frends with, and best of all to play yourself. 


We sell you not only the Piano 
but also the ability to play it 


The Pianola Piano unites two instruments in one, a piano of the highest 
grade and the Pianola, “the Standard Piano-player of the World.” When 
you buy the Pianola Piano, the ability to play goes with it. 

Yet it is a perfect piano for hand-playing, just as sensitive and responsive, 
with as beautiful a tone, as though the Pianola were not built into it. With 
such apparent and obvious advantages, no wonder it is supplanting Squares, 
Uprights, and even magnificent Grands in thousands of homes. 

The Pianola Piano costs from $500 to $1,050. It is sold either for cash or 

on moderate monthly payments. If you already own a Piano that instrument will 

be taken in part payment. Our new purchase plan will interest you ; let us send 

you the details. 


The Pianola Piano is obtainable only in the Weber, Steck, Wheelock and 
Stuyvesant makes. Each of these Pianos is STANDARD in its class. 


If you wish to limit your investment to a smaller sum we have the cabinet 
Pianola ready to be attached to any piano. ‘This costs with 
Metrostyle and Themodist $300. We have a still lower priced — 
Pianola, the Model “K” at $215, on which we make booklet. 
the very easy terms of $15 down and $7 a month. It’s 





















Surely there is no reason why you should not 
own this splendid source of amusement, recreation 
and education, if you really want it. 


Let us send you the full descriptive matter of the 
Pianola Piano. Ask for Catalog O. 


And we will also forward without cost an interesting 
booklet that we have called “The Fascination of Personally 
Producing Music.” It contains a chapter by a distin- 
guished musical critic which is worth ten minutes of anybody’s time to read. 


CAUTION: Do not confuse the Pianola with its imitations. Do not suppose that 
the name “Pianola” can be applied to any sort of Piano-player. There is but one 
Pianola, made only by the hein Company. It is everywhere conceded to be the 
standard, its sales exceed all of the others put together, it is the only one having 
those great improvements, the Metrostyle on the Themodist, without 
which musicians have said they would not give serious consideration 


The 


Aeolian 


to any Piano-player. Company 
. 362 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Aeolian Company 1 a 


AEOLIAN HALL 


362 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Name 


Street and No. 
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WE GUARANTEE 


to refund all money after 30 days’ trial 
on any fails 
Savory in any 
Roaster way to 
which satisfy 


SEAMLESS ROASTER 


must give perfect resulis with no 
trouble, or you need not keep it. 


It will make a “ second-chuice”’ cut 
of meat tender, sweet and juicy, so 
that it serves up more tender and bet- 
ter flavored than an expensive “‘ first- 
choice’”’ cut cooked in the old way. It 
requires uo attention—the concave 
bottom collecting the natural juices 
which are steamed through the meat, 
self-basting and self-browning it in its 
own juices. 

The roaster is practically air-tight — 
no part of the meat essence is lost 
through evaporation. Can’t burn be- 
cause the bottom of the roaster is never 
in contact with the oven bottom. As 
easily cleaned as a plate —it is seamless 
—no cracks or corners to accumulate 
grease. Holds a large turkey and 
goes into even a small gas-stove oven. 

Made of blue stecl, also enameled; in differ- 


ent sizes. $1.00 up. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us and we will send it direct. 


WE SEND FREE 


an interesting booklet telling ‘‘ What it Means 
to Have a Savory in the House,” and how ordi- 
nary meats may make delicious meals. 


REPUBLIC METALWARE CO. 
20 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The feature of the Enterprise Meat and 
Food Chopper is the way in which its four- 
bladed sharp steel knife cuts the food. 

It cuts meat, fish, vegetables, etc., without crushing 
—each individual piece retains all its natural juice and 
goodness. The 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 


CHOPPER 


is practically indestructible. The knife and plate can 
be sharpened or replaced at small cost if they become 
worn. The most durable Meat and Food Chopper 
made, due to its scientific principle. 

Thirty-five sizes and styles for Hand, Steam and 
Electricity. No.5, small family size, $2.00. No.10, large 
family size, $3.00. We also make cheaper Food Chop- 
pers, but recommend the above for the reasons given. 

FREE—The Fnterfrising Housekeeper—a valu- 
able book containing hundreds of special recipes and 
kitchen helps. Sent free on application. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co.,2212 N.3rd St., Philad’a. 











C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is the highest grade, the best, purest and 
finest flavored Olive Oil imported into this 
country. 1am an expert in 
Olive Oils and | know all 
about them. I personally 
guarantee my Olive Oil to 
be the purest and best Olive 
Oil that money can buy. 

Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 5400, 


Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 
— 1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, 4% gal. 85c. 








SPECIAL OFFER — fripoe ss 


Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 








dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60c. 





C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867 














THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


Who's the Busiest Girl? 


T IS some member of our Club, I’m 
| sure. Such a busy swarm of workers 
you never saw, but we think it is 
jolly to be busy, to say nothing of the 


rewards we receive for our efforts. The 
wisdom-filled copybooks of our grandmothers pro- 
claimed that ‘‘Useful industriousness is happi- 
ness” —probabiy because the world keeps right on 
moving, and the idler who lags behind gets in its 
way and is uncomfortably jostled. The Club girls 
are not idlers, and do not waste any time wishing 
for things which might be easily obtained by put- 
ting forth a little effort. When they wish for any- 
thing within reason they simply go to work and 
earn it, and since most girls are continually want- 
ing something more you see why it is that the 
Club members are such an industrious lot. Of 
course, every active member must keep in touch 
with headquarters, and that keeps me busy, too. 
Sometimes I think that I must be the very busiest 
girl in the big JourNAL family—but I like it, so 
you needn’t be afraid to write as often as you 
choose. I am here to help you all I can. 
Somebody asks, ‘‘How in the world can you 
find a way & so many thousands of girls to make 
money?” Itis very simple. The world is big and 


THE JOURNAL goes to its remotest corners; and | 
wherever THE JOURNAL goes it can find a er for | 


its girl readers to make money. Many girls hesi- 
tate to join the Club because they feel that there 


is nothing they can do, or because they think | 
that before becoming a member one must sub- | 


scribe to THE JOURNAL. Hundreds of girls who 


might be earning money this very day are still out- | 


side the Club, I suppose, simply because of this 
misunderstanding, though I have tried to make it 
clearly understood that they will be very heartily 


welcome. Come right in and enjoy all our privi- | 
leges and advantages. ‘The latchstring is out for | 
any and all girls who read THE | pagers and who | 
desire toearn money. Just send a letter or postal- | 


card, saying that you wish to bea member. There 
is no danger of the Club’s growing too big. The 
larger it is the better it will be for the individual 
members, for THE JOURNAL’s generosity will, I 
am sure, keep pace with our growth. 


What’s Coming Next Month? 


HRISTMAS! Do you want the Club to help 
you get ready for it? It can help you to 
increase the Christmas fund which always refuses 
to meet some of the demands made upon it. Why 
not devote this month to earning, so that next 
month you may have the pleasure of spending ? 
Though Christmas is still two months off, it is not 
a bit too early to begin to think about it. 


Money for Something Special 

HIS is the time when every girl wants two, or 

three, or five dollars for something very spe- 
cial—a season ticket for a series of lectures or 
concerts, a course of study during the winter, or a 
little trip during the holidays. There are man 
members of the Club who started with some rove 
object in view, and finding it so easy to earn the 
few dollars needed, kept right on working and 
earned much larger sums than they dreamed 
would be possible. I am especially interested in 
girls who have something definite to work for, 
because they are always dead in earnest and are 
bound to succeed. The most successful members 
of the Club are the girls who know definitely what 
they want, and when they get that they are sure to 
keep on working for something more important. 


The Swastika Club 


UST a month old and already large and flour- 

ishing! In the early days THE JOURNAL 
peor were rather skeptical with regard to the 
uture of The Girls’ Club, but nobody ever 
doubted the success of The Swastika Club, for 
only successful girls may become members. 
Membership in The Girls’ Club is open to all 
girls, for the asking, but in The Swastika Club 
it is only by promotion. When a member of 
The Girls’ Club wins the pin she moves up into 
The Swastika Club, with its larger opportunities 
and higher privileges. It isn’t any wonder that 
all the girls are more anxious than ever to win the 
little Tiffany gold-and-diamond pin, for now it 
means more than it did before. 

By this time —F girl who has won the pin 
should have received the Club literature. If any 
girl who is entitled to membership has not re- 
ceived it she should write at once. It isn’t often 
that letters go astray, but sometimes they do, in 


spite of the greatest care. 





The lovely Delft pins, too, are great favorites. 
You really ought to try for one of them. This pin 
is just the thing for a brooch or a belt-pin, and it 
won’t cost you a penny. 

Every Swastika girl should work for First 
Honor, which will be awarded on January tr. 
There will be Second, Third and Fourth Honors 
as well, so that four girls who do their best will be 
made happy when the results are all in. There are 
still two months in which to work before the honors 
are awarded, but I’m sure any Swastika girl could 
do three months’ work in two if she really tried. 

And then there 1s the dainty Club stationery 
which will be given free to Swastika Club members. 
It is the finest French cheviot paper, with the 
Club emblem and the words ‘‘The Swastika 
Club” embossed in gold. Any girl may be proud 
to use it in her correspondence. 

These are only a few of the plans for this new 
Club, and there will be others from time to time. 
Hurry up and win your swastika and then you 
shall know all about them. 


Earn a Salary! 


OULDN’T you like to earn a salary this 

month? You can, and The Girls’ Club will 
help you! By the time you read this all the details 
will be ready and all you will have to do is to 
write for information. All of last year’s prize 
winners will surely want to be salary-earners this 
year, and there are scores of possible salary- 
earners among the girls who never have done 
more than think about joining the Club; but 
they will have to act as well as think if they are 
to have the pleasure of earning and spending the 
generous salary which THE JOURNAL will pay to 
the really-truly-in-earnest girls. Are you that 
sort of a girl? If so, remember that the first 
thing to do is to write and ask for membership in 


THE Grrts’ CLusB 
THe Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Silkolene 






Sleep 

under a 
“Maish,” the —luxuriously 
new comfort warm, very light. 


Sleep under a “‘ Maish’’ once —and you will wonder how you ever BI 
endured the depressing weight of ordinary comforts. 

You wouldn’t believe a comfort could make such a difference in 
your night’s rest. Ordinary comforts are heavy, but of warm, because 
their filling is a compact mass—a good conductor that the heat of the 
body goes right through. 


Maish Ciiii’5o0n C rt 
als Cotton Down omyorts 

are luxuriously warm and wonderfully ight. The filling of the ‘‘Maish”’ 

is a continuous soft, fluffy layer, full of tiny air-cells,— non-conductors ¥. 
that keep the body warmth 7. i 

For the filling of the Maish the longest fibres of the finest snow- 
white cotton are selected. By the Maish Laminating Process these special 
long fibres are separated, crossed and inter-laced into a supple, downy 
layer, (see illustration below) the exact size of the finished comfort. 

We want to show you this beautiful filling. 

We want you to know the absolute restfulness of sleep under a Maish 
Comfort. If you willsend us your address, we will send you /ree a section 
cut from a Maish Comfort, together withsamples 
of Maish coverings in new and beautiful patterns 
in silkolene, sateen and silk, and‘‘*COMFORT”’ 
—a book of interesting facts about bedding. 

The best stores have the Maish. All sizes: 
Bassinette (baby comfort) crib, single bed, double 
bed, extra long and extra large. Ask for them. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, do not 
accept a substitute ; do not accept unhealthful, 
heavycomforts nor risk contagionfrom comforts 
filled with ‘‘shoddy”’—second-hand clothing 
ground up unwashed — or mill waste. Write us 


This trade mark 








is sewn to every 
genuine ** Maish.”” 
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Maish Laminated Cotton Down 


The wonderful filling that makes 





Look for this mark ; and we will give you the —_Maish Comforts so WARM and LIGHT. 
cee Meares name of a dealer who has the Maish or supply you direct. 
~ EVES Write for free section of filling, samples of 


mee coverings and book, today. 


Cotten Down 


Comfort The Chas. A. Maish Co. 


Trade Mark 1127 Bank Street, Cincinnati / 
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Idella May Moon, Norman, Tenn., A Mellin’s Food Baby. 


A discouraged young mother wrote to us the other day and asked, 
if we really believed Mellin’s Food would help her baby. She said 
that she had already tried many different foods and methods, and 
baby was steadily growing worse. 

We told her that we felt sure that Mellin’s Food would help her 
baby, and we sent her a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our 
beautiful book, “The Care & Feeding of Infants.” We also told her 
just how to prepare the first few feedings of Mellin’s Food and how 
to continue. 

Now she writes that baby is doing splendidly. He gains steadily, 
is happy all day long and things couldn be better. 

How about your little one? Let us send a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and the Book to you. Bothare FREE. We know you ought to 
have them. 





Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The 
Smallest 
Watch 
Made 
in 
America 


Lady 
In 


Social requirements and 
the obligations of the home 
will be met promptly on 
time all the time if you 
place your dependence 
upon the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for womankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed; 
all jewelers have them. | Send for “ The 
Watch,” a story of the time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


















ELGIN, ILL. “if 
































We want every 
mother in America 
to know about 


Merritt’s 
Health Comforts 


And in order that they may see just what 
a splendid comfort it is we want to send 
a miniature sample big enough for a 
doll’s bed—absolutely free. Write to- 
day. Send your own name and address 
and name and address of your dry goods 
dealer. That’s all you have to do, 
Merritt’s Health Comfort is all 
wool, light and fluffy as down, 
need it in your home. 


Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company 
945 Penn Avenue 


pure 
You 











Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 
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BOOKLESS HOMES 


College teachers report almost in- 
credible ignorance of standard litera- 
ture among classes that come up to 


secure the higher education. Young 
men from well-to-do homes arrive at 
the college gates without any of the 
passwords which admit men to edu- 
cated society. The home library af- 
fords the foundation for higher edu- 
cation. THE GUNN SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE is an incentive to a 
well ordered library and adds to the 
artistic appearance of the home. Ex- 
— features of Gunn construction 
The Roller Be - 
Removable Boor, We eee 
ands. SEND for CATALOG 
and samples of artistic finishes. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 




















A WOMAN'S MONEY 


The Journal’s New Offer of a Weekly Salary 
to Its Readers 


ROR a number of years THE JOURNAL 
has offered an opportunity to 
women to make money in a pleas- 
ant, dignified way. All over the 
country thousands of women with 
a greater or less amount of spare 
= time at their disposal have been 
appointed to act as the local representatives of 
the Company, authorized to look after its re- 
newals and to forward new business. A generous 
commission was allowed on every order sent, but 
each autumn there has been an additional incen- 
tive. Under the terms of an offer made at that 
season each agent, in addition to receiving com- 
mission based on the work done, also competed for 
a series of extra cash prizes promised to those send- 
ing the largest amount of business. Almost every 
agent received one or more of these extra sums 
during the autumn and winter, but there was 
always the fear that she might not be successful. 

So we determined that this autumn we would 
make a change, and that even if it should involve 
additional expense to us we would give any woman 
an opportunity to employ her spare hours profitably 
in this way and to earn a definite weekly salary 
for so doing. Now we are ready with this offer 
and any woman can take advantage of it. 

We are willing to appoint as our local agent any 
woman who has some spare time on her hands 
and to pay a regular weekly salary for her services. 
In addition to this there will be a commission on 
each order sent, thereby increasing her remunera- 
tion in proportion to the work done. Any woman 
with even a very limited amount of time at her 
disposal can through this offer earn more than the 
average sum earned in clerical positions, and if she 
wants to devote her entire time to the work she can 
make more money than do the great majority of 
men in salaried places. 

The work of looking after THE JouRNAL’s busi- 
ness should not be confused with ordinary ‘‘can- 
vassing.”” Almost everybody knows the magazine 
and admires it. There is scarcely a town in the 
country, however small, where there are not al- 
ready subscribers glad of the chance to be relieved 
of the trouble of forwarding their own renewals. 

Wedo not ask for any guarantee as to the amount 
of business which you shall send and there will be 
no expense whatever to you. If you are willing 
to try the work we are willing to have you do so 
and to give you our hearty coéperation and sup- 
port. All that you have to do is to address a line 
to the Circulation Bureau of THE LApIEs’ HOME 
gong Philadelphia, stating that you would 

ike to receive information concerning the offer. 
We will then send the full details which there is not 
room to print here. It is the most liberal arrange- 
ment ever made by THE JOURNAL, which means the 
most liberal ever made in the publishing business. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TWELVE TIMES A YEAR 


One that Will Give Much Pleasure 


AVE you ever considered the value of a 

Christmas gift that is a constant reminder of 

the giver? That is one of the nice things about a 

present of a subscription to THE LADIES’ HOME 

JOURNAL. It only commences on Christmas morn- 

ing, and it continues for a year—really twelve 
presents—and it costs $1.50. 

One thing which has made the idea appeal to so 
many thousands is THE JOURNAL’s way of an- 
nouncing the gift to the recipient. This year we 
have prepared an announcement on heavy vellum 
paper five inches by seven. The first page reads: 





At the direction of 


we have entered your name upon our list for a 
subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal for the 
coming year. 

We hope that the copies we shall have the pleas- 
ure of mailing may prove to be twelve pleasant 
reminders of the friend who sends this token. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











The inside pages bear a beautiful photogravure 
reproduction of Murillo’s lovely Madonna, now 
hanging in the Pitti Palace at Florence, together 
with a brief sketch of the painter and his master- 
piece. So not only will THE JOURNAL dwell with 
those who receive it, but the spirit of this beautiful 
picture as well. 

In sending be sure to give your own name as well 
as that of the recipient. We will start the subscrip- 
tion with the January issue, which will be delivered 
on Christmas morning; but order now; any pos- 
sible delay is thereby avoided. Address 


THe Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


HOW TO HELP 
YOURSELF AND US 
A Word to Those Who Send Subscriptions 


ONEY for a subscription is often sent with 
careful advice as to the time the subscription is 
to begin, and so on, without any signature being 
given by the sender, or any address. In such a 
case we have somebody’s money; we do not know 
whose it is; we cannot enter the subscription and 
send the magazine; we cannot let our unknown 
correspondent know why we are not sending it; and 
all the while we realize that by-and-by there is 
likely to come a complaint that we have been “‘ very 
careless” or ‘‘very dishonest,’. and possibly that a 
plan to make a Christmas gift of THE JoURNAL for 
a friend has been completely spoiled. ‘Then, again, 
sometimes the name of the subscriber or the ad- 
dress is indistinctly or incorrectly written, and the 
magazine goes astray, with a mortifying result. 

All this leads up to this suggestion: Help us, 
please, and protect your own interests at the same | 
time, by writing carefully those letters which are 
sent with subscriptions, and look them over before 
actually mailing them in order to be sure thst noth- 
ing essential has been omitted. | 








“DIRECT FROM WORKS 


PROVIDENCE; RHODE ISLAND. 
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Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt of the List Price. 


Solid Gold 
Al13 Brooch, baroque 
pearls. . . . $3.50 
A18 Odd Fellows’ pin -50 
Al9 Brooch .... 41.00 
A20 Brooch, pearls, 14K 5.00 
A22 Stock pin, plain . .50 
A33 Scarfpin ... 
A39 Brooch pearl sun- 
burst °° 
A40 Locket, 2 pic- 
tures x‘. oe 
Monogram 50c extra. 
A42 Neck chain, 18 


A50 Stock pin, plain 
AS51 Handy pin, ba- 

roque . ° 
A54 Brooch, baroqu 
A67 Cuff links . . 


| A71 Brooch 
-50 | A82 Masonic pin 
A90 Handy pin . 
6.50 | A92 Scarf pin, pearl 
107D Diamond ring 
00 | 115D Diamond ring 
91LE Signet ring, 10K 
> 443F Signet ring, 10 K 
inches . . . 3.75 | 443F 14K Gold. . . 
A43 14K Bead necklace, 


14 inches long . 9.00 


Monograms 50c pair. 


65 


Monogram 50c extra. 


| A26 Hat pin . , 
00 | A27 Brooch, enamel 


Gold Plate 
A25 Stock pin, plain . $0.2: 


| A44 Stock pin pearl 
| A64 Signet scarf pin, 


one letter free . 


Monogram 25c extra. 


enn eae, tee A89 Brooch . 


A28 Brooch, pearl . . 
A30 Waist pin, one ini- 
tial free 
Monogram 25c extra. 
A31 Dress pin, pearls . 
A34 Barrette . . 
A37 Dress pin, plain . 
A38 Locket, 2 pic- 
tues... - « » & 
A41 Neck chain, 15 | 
inches... 


Sterling Silver 
All Brooch, Swastika $0.50 
A21 Brooch, Dutch 
aro 
A88 Brooch, owl 
A91 Brooch . .. . 
A93 Berain tea spoon, 


each 85c doz, 9.50 


| The catalog pictures the 
-75 | complete Berain pattern, 





You should have 4 copy of our beautiful new Catalog, 


It will be ready for mailing November first. 


The book contains 160 pages, Illustrating Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, 


Toilet and Leather Goods, Table Ware, etc. 


You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our prices low, and the quality is fully guaranteed. 


Our “ Direct from workshop” plan will save you money 
We guarantee safe delivery, and we guarantee to please you or to return your money, 
done this for eleven years from our former location, Salem, Mass. 


customers in every state and territory, 
Send for the catalog. 


and be sure of receiving the book. 


It tells all about our 
or post card NOW, while you have it in mind, 


oods and our way of doing business. 


it will enable you to buy more and better gifts. 


We have 


We have thousands of satisfied 


Write the note 


rite it before you turn another page of this magazine 


Address, BAIRD-NORTH CO., 907 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 








Always in readiness for use either as regu- 
lar or player piano, 

‘The piano itself combines all the well-known 
Ludwig qualities of sweet singing tone, per- 
fect action and the staying powers which have 
made these pianos famous everywhere. 

The Ludwig Player Piano is responsive to 
every demand of the performer, either of 
phrasing, shading of tone, accenting of note, 
or change of volume or tempo, Takes an 
sandara roll, Unaffected by heat or cold, 
The player mechanism can be removed or 
replaced instantly. Piano can be tuned 
without removing any part of attachment. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


Also describes the Ludwig regular pianos 
and shows all styles. Write for it. 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 











Te aenabag’ 


_PREMIUM—Stamping Outfit | 


A trial subscription, two numbers, to 


K4 our 64 page “ 
also a Stamping 


Waist Set 1 
for - Shadow, Eyelet and 
lachian work, only . 


and other designs 


Di 


odern-Embroidery” 


—_, for 
Centerpiece, Doily, a Shirt 


Wal- 25c 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L. 





Try 3 inn One’ 
IN YOUR HOME 





von rr i coun! 





our expense. 
polishes piano cases, 
all veneered and varn 


anne: 3 free from aci 
rancid or soil. 
Buy of any dealer. 








Lp ee uw 
tame! en bm eater od noe 


Try this helpful household oil at 
*¢3 in One’’ cleans and 


Lubricates sewing machines, clocks, jf 


ri] locks, hinges—any mechanisms, Pre- [f- 
vents rust and tarnish on every metal f+ 
thing in or out of doors. 4 


“3 in One” is all good oil, being abso- 
sm 


Costs little, lasts long. ~ 
Ww 


L good free trial bottle and specia/ booklet. 
f G.‘W. Cole Company 
41 Broadway, New York City 


fine furniture, 
ished surfaces. 


on’t gum, turn 


rite to-day for t 





& 





FREE-FREE-FREE-FREE 
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You are no 






lic speaking, personality. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 985 


than your memory. 
Increases income; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business details, studies, conversation; develops will, pub- 
Send for Free Booklet. 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


greater intellectually 
Easy, inexpensive. 


The Auditorium, Chicago 





Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy a 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Coffee Goodness 


Is in the Making 


The choicest blends of Coffee can be 
spoiled in the making and any Coffee 
can be made a clear, delicious, healthful 
beverage if prepared in the 


anning- 


“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spoils Coffee. 
The Manning-Bowman method filters the 
water through the Coffee, extracting the 
flavor and leaving the tannic acid and 
bitter grounds behind. Saves One Third 
because a// the good of the Coffee istaken out. 

At leading dealers in the urn style with alcohol 
burner or Coffee Pot Style for use on gas stove or 
range. Over 100 styles and sizes. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet, ‘* L-1."" 


MANNING, BOWMAN & 
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VARNISH 


YOUR MANTELS doubt- 
less show the effect of last 
winter's fires. Refinish them 
before the family again as- 
sembles around the fireside. For either wood 
or metal nothing is quite so satisfactory as 


OPAL-GLOSS 


(Can and Brush 25c) 
OPAL-GLOSS may be had in many colors, 


also opaque black and white. It may be 
washed with soap and hot water. 


Ask your paint dealer for it, or send direct for a can 
of natural (colorless varnish) and a brush. Both 
sent for 25 cents and the name of your paint dealer. 


FREE — Ask for booklet and color samples. 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY 
20th Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


4 








WILLIAMS A) 


BROS. MFG.CO'S K@™y 
GLAS TONBURY. CONN. | 
gl o Oe & Ed a Zo 


RACTICAL PRESENTS 

useful and beautiful, are 
found in our LOUVRE line of 
table silverware. Send direct 
to us for a sample. 


Louvre Cream Ladle 
(Price only $1.00) 


It is an exquisite pattern, carrying extra heavy 
silver plate, in artistic French Grey Finish, with 
gold bowl. Sentto any address in a satin-lined 
presentation case for $1.00, and the name of 
your dealer. 


Secure this splendid piece of Stag 
rand Silverware — Sure! 

Askforafree copy of the“Silver Stag.” 

Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


lh lke ‘ 


PRICE PosT PAID: ONE DOLLAR - 











“KING OF KINGS” 

A new Christmas Carol, by Mathilda Hawkansen. Until Nov. 
15th five copies will be sent complimentary to any choir master 
addressing her at 5200 Jefferson Avenue, Chicago. 

















THE MERRYMAKERS’ 
CLUB 
By Jean Dwight Franklin 
PART Ill 


ALALEASE, Chaperon, what are we 
ZB going to do this evening?” and 
a saucy upraised hand waved to 
attract my attention. 

“Do?” 1 said rather vaguely, for 
the week had been a pressing one, 
allowing, alas, scant thought on 
my part for original modes of entertaining thirty 
enthusiastic Merrymakers. ‘‘Do?” I repeated, 
and my wits got themselves together in a hurry as 
I glanced around at the ten or fifteen couples scat 
tered about the studio. ‘‘Why, I shall supply 
you each with a sheet of paper and a pencil, and 
then—and then—now listen, all of you” (I was 
making time for ee, but they did not know 
jt) “‘and then—each man among you shall write 
an offer of marriage to one of the girls, omitting all 
names, and while they are composing their ardent 
epistles the girls will be writing their random 
replies. After you have all finished I will collect 
them in two hats and one of the men will read 
first a masculine declaration and then a feminine 
reply.” 

‘“*And you only give us one single sheet ?” asked 
the soft-eyed swain in the corner. ‘‘I couldn’t begin 
to get my declaration on that!” 

“But I’m so ignorant and inexperienced!” 
exclaimed a witch of a girl. 

‘* Adapt yourself to circumstances,” I laughed. 

‘*One—two—three— begin!” 





When they were read aloud the witch seemed 
quite as experienced as her sisters, and the reply 
to the soft-eyed young man’s avowal showed that 
his one sheet had been all too long. 

“Sir! I cannot be a Lemon in your Garden of 
Love!” it read. Short, but how conclusive! 

‘“*And now,” I announced as the laughter died 
away after the last letter had been read, ‘‘we will 
slay a new game, which might be called, in lieu of a 
Goaer name, ‘Progressive Conversation.’ 

‘You will each commence a natural conversa- 
tion, and the moment I touch this bell you will stop 
immediately, in the middle of a sentence if need be, 
and the man will slip along to the seat beside the 
girl next him, whose partner will already have 
moved on, and he will continue the conversation 
just as he left off with the last girl, and his new 
partner must pick up the thread as best she can. 
She can then start on a new subject; but they must 
immediately stop when the next signal is given.” 

One of the men told me afterward that it was 
like being shaken around in a kaleidoscope, and it 
was difficult to adjust his conversation from the 
college girl, who was deep in political economy, to 
the girl who had just come trom worshiping her 
matinée idol, and then in another two minutes to 
be conversing with the dear country girl who had 
just planted her garden of sweet peas and pansies. 
Then the scene would shift and he would find 
himself talking over the Academy Exhibition with 
the girl who was ‘‘going in for art,” only to be 
snatched away to finish his conversation with the 
girl who had recently ‘‘come out.” 


As this evening had been of the = variety I 
looked over my list of diversions for something 


| hilarious for the following week, and the Spook 


Party was voted as appropriate to Hallowe’en 
season. They were all to come in sheets and 
pillow-cases; the coats could be easily slipped over 
the draped sheets and the pillow-cases could be 
adinested behind the screen across the door on 
their entrance. 

And they came, twenty-five strong, and I never 


| before had realized how many different expressions 


a pillow-case could assume! ‘There were peaked 
ones, making the weird figure look for all the 
world like a Ku-Kluxer. There was another 
where the seamed ends had been tied into ears 


| and the creature looked like a cat with white 








| horsehair whiskers placed across the mouth. 


One ingenious girl had drawn a corner into a 
huge Roman nose and had put a gathering thread 
around it to hold it in place. Another spook made 
his into a monk’s heal And after the bewildered 
crowd had surged hither and thither in its individ- 
ual attempt to meet with a friendly voice in the 
dim and spooky light it gathered in the centre of 
the studio and sat on the floor in a ghostly circle. 

And the Medical Student, in his weirdest tones, 
told his hash story, while the Chaperon, the only 
recognized figure in the room, passed from one to 
the other, oy meee iced surprises in the form of 
promiscuous features, illustrative of the tale. 


They held out their right hands for the articles, 
passing them under the sheet which was stretched 
across from chin to chin. 

There was the white kid glove stuffed with corn- 
meal and tied around the wrist, which had been 
soaking in ice-water for an hour or so and was 
now as clammy a hand as one could desire. 

This was followed by several loose ‘‘eyes”— 
peeled white grapes, which had also been iced; a 
fig, cleverly modeled to imitate an ear, also clammy; 
and some cold boiled spaghetti and macaroni—to 
represent veins and muscles. These, with some 
bones brought by the Medical Student, and a skull, 
proved to be a shrieking success. 

The spooks were invited to run their fingers 
through some ashes in a bowl, after the victim in 
the story had been cremated. We burned salt and 
wood alcohol in tin pans, outlined pictures with 
sulphur and stood them up about the studio sur- 
reptitiously, and when a white-clad swaying, head- 
less body was let down through the skylight into 
our midst, just as the victim of the story was being 
thrown from the window, it created no end of 
assumed fear, and much genuine amusement. 

As one of the Merrymakers started down the 
hall at the close of the evening, still in his white 
disguise, to see if the Medical Student was not 
returning from the roof, a friendly hand was laid 
on his shoulder and an amused voice exclaimed: 
‘Pardon me, young man, but will you tell me 
where in New York you are going to a Sheet-and- 
Pillow-Case Party? I didn’t think any one did such 


| delightful stunts in this me jel And the Chaperon 


chuckled when she heard of it, to think of the 
glorious precedent that was being started, in more 
ways than one, by her Merrymakers. 

NOTE —The fourth article in this series (in the December 


number of The Journal) will tell what The Merrymakers’ 
Club did at Christmas. 
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Look 

for the name 

‘The Stearns & Foster 
Mattress, 

and the grade — sewn to each mattress. 







This 





opening shows 
what's inside the MATTRESS YOU BUY. 


. 
‘uct More Stearns & Foster Mattresses “ 
“are sold than any other make. WHY? 


Mattresses /ook very much alike. But there is the greatest difference between them. 

The value depends upon what they contain and how they are made. 

Many mattresses sold as ‘‘ the best cotton-felts” are made from the filling of 
old mattresses and comforts. After being put through machines such filling 
looks like fresh cotton, but the uncleanness and risk of infection remain. 

The quality of the cotton fibres used, and the Stearns and Foster Web-Process of 
laying them, are what give Stearns & Foster Mattresses their perject comfort and 
wonderful life — the reasons why there are more sold than any other make. 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER | 
Is absolutely pure, TTRESS Made in four grades — 
Never lumps, amattress to suit every purse. 
cre araneemnenseremen | 


Never needs re-making 








Our “ Bed-room Book” shows and explains the difference between mattresses, 
and tells how much this difference means to you. It gives facts that every woman { 
should know before she buys. Write jor a copy of this book today. j 
Leading dealers have Stearns & Foster Mattresses. The grades are Style i \ 
A, the finest; Lenox, Grade B; Windsor, Grade C; and Anchor, Grade D, the 
least expensive, ranging in price according to the quality of the cotton used. If / 
your dealer hasn’t them do not accept a substitute ; write us, we will give you the (¢ ; 
name of a dealer who has, or see that you are supplied. | 
The “ Bed-room Book ” also contains a complete treatment of furniture, hangings, - 
etc., by Isabel Gordon Curtis, the leading authority, Full of new and practical ideas; ( /; 
»rotusely illustrated. Samples of our dust- proof, satin-finish ticking will be sent with it. 
NV rite for it today. Enclose 4 cents to cover mailing. Address DEPARTMENT D, mm | 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. Cincinnati, O. * 
Largest Makers of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World. ) 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis. | 


Write Today for This 


Plush Pillow lop 


GIVEN AWAY 


Made of beautiful Real Plush, in your choice 
of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, and 
plainly stamped with Indian Maiden design, 
with full instructions so that anyone can 
burn it with handsome effect. Given 
free to every person who sends us 


25 to pay cost of stamp- 
C ing, shipping, ete. 


This top burned $1.50. 


.— 
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For Pyrography 


Only One Top 

Given Away 

to One 
Address 




















Size 
17x17 
inches 


We make this offer to get 
our big new catalog into 
the hands of new customers 
interested in home 
beautifying. 


Basswood Articles for 


Special S2'Suiz $1 60 


only .. 


This splendid outfit is complete for burning on plush, wood, 
leather, etc. Includes fine esteem Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tu ,D -action Bulb, Metal on Cork, 
Assortment L only $1.75 Bottles Alcohol Lamp, two piecee Stamped Prac: 
? ‘ , ¢ wy, ce and fu irections, all in neat 
If bought by the piece would mt yon Pea bee dol your dealer, or we 
$2.50. Includes: One Handkerchief Box, wij send C. O. D. When cash accom- 
size 6 x 6 inches; One Glove Box 4x 114% panies order for No. 97 outfit we 
inches; one hand-turned round Jewelry eee ee - ne os 28 Pelican 
. a is —- . Raat nstruction and-boo 
Box ; one Picture F rame; one American (price 25c.), the most com- 
Girl Panel 8 x 11% inches ; one oval Match plete pyrography book pub- 
Hanger 12 inches high; and three Small lished. Contains 96 pages, 
Panels in assorted designs, all pieces With 2000 illustrations. 
made of best three- ply basswood and ° the lar h 
: ‘i gest Pyrograp 
beautifully stamped in late popular de- Write for New FREE Catalog L-60 Catalog ever issued. 


signs, all ready for decorating. Write for it today. RA DE 


Combination 0.00 THAYER & CHANDLER Te0 
NE sone edagphengpetey $320 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Mae 


together our spe- is 
cial price for both is only “Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 
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FOR THE TEDDY BEAR 


Some Knitted Clothes, a Ball and Reins 


Blue Label 
Soups 


“My Little Girl’s New Dress” 


HE'S so proud of it, and it’s so pretty and becoming that she wants to wear 
it all the time. It’s her favorite, and really, it’s mine, too, because it has all 
the advantages of being new without having cost more 





By Mrs. Wilson ‘S 


| Negeri gay- 


colored ball, 













whichisanic ay- . . ce 
' f th pe rag than a few pennies. When | threw it away I thought Course 
seneve you of Se wnat Bear and a nicer || it was worthless, but a dear friend of mine, who . it’s 
tainty and disappointment one for Baby, as it . ’ , pastes 
ki will please him and is the mother of three, told me what wonders 
of home soup-ma ing not hurt him It ° . . d 9? 
zw may be knitted in she had accomplished with Diamond Dyes. ress 





any colors desired. 





I was skeptical, but was persuaded to try. | 
resurrected the dress | had discarded, col- 
ored it a beautiful shade of light blue, 
and then remodeled it according to a de- 
sign | had seen. The transformation was 
amazing and Diamond Dyes deserve 
_| all the credit. I shall at once reclaim 
_| a number of my daughter's dresses 

| which | put away with her baby 


clothes.” Mrs. T. B. SPENCER, 
New York 


This is one of many enthusiastic endorsements 
of Diamond Dyes. We have testimonials by the 
thousand relating to nearly every use to which 
Diamond Dyes can be put, and many of these testi- 
monials — interesting accounts of results achieved by the 
use of Diamond Dyes —are printed in the Diamond 
Dye Annual. 





ERE is a stocking 

cap for Teddy Bear 
to match the complete 
suit shown below. If he 
is a Polar Bear his cap 
and suit should be knitted 
in white, but when a 
Grizzly, two colors may 
be used, such as brown 
and red, or dark blue and 


white. 


| 


*CURTICE gRoTHERS °° 
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ROCHESTER wen YOR” 
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Our mammoth Kitchen is as spotless 
as you, yourself, could wish. Meats, 
vegetables and all ingredients are the 
best. Science, system and cleanliness 
rule everywhere. 

Of course you know how to make 
soup — but why bother when Blue 
Label Soups assure you every quality you 
demand — and save you all the work ? 

Blue Label Soups never disappoint 
and never vary. You know they will 
be a credit to your meal. 

They ever leave a pleasing recollec- | 
tion of a good dinner well begun. 

Heat the contents in the can. Every 
variety and each a soup of quality. 


Blue Label Ketchup is 


known the country over 


Y our owz dressmaking — and the problem of dressing your 
children in clothes that always look fresh and new — becomes 
easy, when once you realize the convenience and ease with which 
you can make Wg soiled or faded cloth look fresh and new — by the 
use of Diamond Dyes. Children must exercise, and as a matter of 
fact, any mother is proud of a nimble, active boy or girl — one who 
is fullof spirit. But activity in children is hard on their clothes, and 
the mother who takes pride in having her children prettily dressed 
finds it hard often to do it on her allowance. That is where Diainond 
Dyescome in. They solve the problem.If there is anything to bedyed, 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BEDYED. The most important 
thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond 
Dyes that is adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to you with such false claims 
as ‘‘A New Discovery ’’ or ‘‘An Improvement on the Old Kind.'' The ‘‘ New Discovery '* or the ‘* Improvement "' is then put 
forward as ‘‘ One Dye for All Material,"’ Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to that when anyone makes such a claim 
he is to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and 
Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are together, it 
is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool or Silk because Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable 
material generally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly ; while Wool or Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and 
take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable 
material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 
| No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk (animal material) 
that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. This means your addition to the vast number of 
women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When oy Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about 
the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes /or Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk ask for Diamond Dyes /or /f00/. 
Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's 


Free Samples of Dyed Clot name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 


you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth all free. 


| | Address WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vt. 





Do not make the mis- 
take of buying other 
than Diamond Dyes. 
Diamond Dyes insure 
success and impart 
isting color to fabrics 
which are yet firm 
but from which the 
color has faded, or of 
the color of which 
you havegrowntired. 











HIS complete suit is in a simple stitch, 
and will prove a very comfortable gar- 
ment for Teddy Bear, as it has a nice high 
collar, which may be either flat or turned up. 





Blue Label Soups are made accord- 
ing to the same high standard. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.., Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for our ‘* Book of Recipes,"’ describing our other 
BLUE LABEL Products: Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Meat Delicacies, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc.— 
every one deserves a plice at your table. 
































Smooth, 
| Soft 


| 


° 
=== Up the Chimney > 
Is Where Half Your Fuel Money Goes in Winter 

when the ordinary stove is used. Now that's abig 
amount to lose each year because of 
a poorly constructed stove that leaks 
air through the joints, requires the 
most expensive coal, and which, on 
account of poor combustion, permits oT s = 
the valuable wases to peces Sens the JACKET which is in two co‘ors, the bor- 
chimney unburnt. der forming a strong contrast. It is 


_ Woolens— 
Cole’s Original fastened down the front with big pear! but- 


down the font Yours will be that 
tons Just like areal person s. 


| 
Hot Blast Stove 'kind when you 
Saves All Wasted with other Stoves m7 re -—— 


A hat full of the cheapest 
coal, cost 1 cent, holds fire 





Send 1 0c 


for a 
sample 


of 





































“*My Mama ‘I wish 


wash them with ,, ‘sei, mix 


Wool Soap."’ had."’ 


aphy 





Top A EM a a eT *(4) . 

Away mpage Le wlits Woo Oap S d h 

Ine burner Over half-million | wedis 

dress “Regent caps: Be oe You will find it washes woolens H e P d 
Your home dealer will set one clean, without shrinking or injuring air rowaer 


antee, backed by his own guar- 
antee, at prices, $10 and up. 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
liberal 


the fabric, leaving them so soft and 
sweet that a baby can wear them 
comfortably. tnjarious, A fifa sample andor pump "Alo, 
| Made from pure vegetable oils, | | WicS. runs seve Dees 1, 190 Piah ave. tee Torn 
and containing no free alkali, Swift's 
Wool Soap makes woolen-wearing 
a real pleasure. 
It is best for woolens—and for 
all fine fabrics. 
Try it next wash-day. 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Little Eyes Sparkle 


when they see the beautiful box of 





Write us 


free book- 


for name of local agent and 
let, on ‘‘ Scientific Combus- 
tion,’’ which also tells all about Cole’s Hot 


Blast ' for circular describing Cole’s Coleized Steel Hot 
Blast Range. In towns where there is no agent, mail order 


purchasers are protected by our iron-clad guarantee. plete in these days without a sweater, so 
COLE MANUFACTURING C0., 3218 So. Western Ave., Chicago here is one in real boy style, buttoning on the 
Size shoulder, and made in a solid color. 

7x17 


: began in | 
inches 


) The Craftsman “::": 












EDDY BEAR'S outfit would not be com- 





























HIS is a durable 

harness for holding 
up Baby, or for playing 
with Teddy Bear. The 
method of knitting 
twists the rows of | 
Stitches to form the large 
cable. Thoughnot made | 
overafilling a stout cord | 
could be held inside to | 
make it firm. 


ries of com- 
prehensive lessons in designing, as well as in actual 
metal work, leather work, stenciling, weaving, needle- 
work, block printing, book binding, pottery, house 
decoration and the like —all fully illustrated. Every 


BOY AND GIRL 


should learn to use their hands, in view of the good 
influence of manual training in the development of 
; character, as well as for practical purposes. The mak- 
ing of strong men and women can best be attained 








lo 





novelties are so well | solid stone and fit firmly in their places. — | 
known and the designs blocks may be increased at slight cost. Ata GIVES CORRECT 
wood, I he Revival of S ries sle that printed prominent toy dealers, 32 page illustrated weune . SU 
Rubber Maire : aki catalogue free to any address. Christmas orders ——— 
Pewter - — heal = should reach us early. Improves every figure. Gives the lect ot an expen- 
ve Complete g4 ive importec justable to an nt effect. 
Th is Wi : will not be supplied. F, AD. RICHTER & CO., Dept. A, 215 Pearl Str., New York <a e i ae a A kgm Fe ia 
k eo 4 i, — The models were made comfortable, with ot without corsets. Perfect for outing 
markable revival in the use of pewter- T : i f and athletic wear as well as dress occasions. 
ware A ti ed k | to fit a Teddy Bear o Mercerized 50c. ; satin $1.00. Colors, black, white, blue and 
z Pin —_ tea sets, Kettles, medium size. pink. Give waist measure. At leading stores, or direct from 
2 ——— ore a oe The Eyes Win A. Stein & Co., Sole Mfrs., 319 W. Congress St., Chicago 
, eagerly sought. i ™ . ae 
» - val ‘ k greet ge Favor with all who desire comfort and style. one 
— k —— m oF 8 superb wter No worry, trouble, or wrinkles, “hen the gar- im 
— © Senet design, makes an Some Other Knitted Designs ments are fastened with Eureka Skirt 
raphy ideal wedding or Christmas gift. For ; , EET’S PATENT EYES 
: é s in U f 
sued. decorative purposes or household use In our ys of se for — P INVISIBLE —* ah Marker Aguiies Se 
ADF pewter is unsurpassed. ting an TOC eting are shown 0a i An aid to perfect fitting -- an improvement For marking skirts — short 
& We mail free an attractive booklet showing knitted designs, for which we supply over sill: loops or other metal eyes. It’s sp ‘or iong—evenly around the 
caG many quaint pieces and giving much inter- the printed directions at ten cents each. ons sree startin aisle bottom, using commes 
Sold at all stores or by mai) — a vayon c . By mail, prepaid, 
KA esting information, Ask for Booklet 32-F°. Send a two-cent stamp to the Pattern — heck or white— in envelopes 2 € Ses. Wiehe tor beakion 
1d.” REED & BARTON, Silversmiths Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, doz. Eyes Sc., with Spring Hooks 10c. Eureka Skirt Marker Co. 
. Established 1824 +7 1 ¢ c= c il P 
; hiladeiphia, for this catalogue. PEET BROS., Dept. I, Phila., Pa. 308 E. Fulton 8t. 
== |__ TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS Philadelphia, B Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send 25 to THE CRAFTS 


by means of 








MAN, 29 West 34th Street, e 

re 2 : 

New York City, for the Octo- 

ber number. Coin or Stamps. cra 





ee 














NOTE —The stitches 
used in making these 
attractive Christmas 














| Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


No other plaything Ae so much joy to old and 
young, nor is treasured as long. Finely illustrated 
books of designs with every box. Blocks are 
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“igus rh "e Books’’ 
Absolutely Dustproof 


Equipped with Easy-Running 
Non-Binding Disappearing Doors 


4. Sectional Bookcases embody new 
and strikingly original ideas which entirely 
do away with the disadvantages common 


to ordinary ‘‘unit’’ system bookcases. 
They combine the highest degree of practical utility with 
superior workmanship and construction. No more rattling, 
creaking, sticking, binding doors! No dusty interiors! 
A Disap aring Doors have patented 

yy Fy Door Guide which insures easy, noiseless 

operation under all conditions +-no matter 

whether door is pushed back from ends, 
sides or center. Doors have rabbitted edges, which keep 
out every particle of dust. They are air-cushioned and 
will not slam and break the glass. They close without 
the least noise. Doors are instantly removabie without 
taking sections down or disturbing books. Each ‘‘ unit’ 
has dust-shield top and re-enforced shelves to prevent 
sagging under the weight of heavy books. 
4 Sectional Bookcases are made with an 
Interlocking Device which keeps tiers or 
** stacks ’’ in perfect alignment. 


Various “Viking” Sizes and Styles 
for Home, Office or Library 


Sections to accommodate all kinds of books — styles to suit 
any environment — Plain or Quarter-sawed Oak in Golden 
Oak or Mission Finish — Mahogany or Imitation Mahogany. 
Plain or Leaded Glass Doors. Tops, Bases and Special 
Sections to meet every possible requirement. 

Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. Ask the one near- 
est you to show the perfect working of ‘' Viking’’ Bookcases. 

sent on request. If no dealer in your 
Free Catalog town sells The Viking Sectional 
Bookcases, order direct from the factory on ap- 
proval. Money refunded if you are not satisfied. Address 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO. 
32 North 2d Street Rockford, Ill. 














Kaba § 


This rare “ail-over" Persian 
design, with its beautiful color com- 
binations, is one of our many hand- 
some rugs appropriate to any room 
in the house. 

Greater beauty and wear 


than rugs at double the price 


Kashmirs and Bengals in your 
home give an air of elegance and 
refinement found in no other rugs 
except costly Orientals. Kashmirs 
and Bengals outwear other rugs 
that cost twice as much. Fade- 
less; seamless; firm, wear-resisting 
weave; no nap to collect dust. Re- 
versible patterns — giving you prac- 
tically two rugs at the price of one. 


ALL SIZES from 27 x 54 inches, to 12 x 18 feet. 
$1.50 to $27 
Sold by leading dealers throughout the United 
States. If no dealer near you sells Kashmirs and 
Bengals write us, and we will see your wants sup- 
plied. Write anyhow, for handsome free catalogue 
showing these rugs in their real colors. 


Look for the tiger trade mark on the tag. 


Fries-Harley 


Company 
Makers of 
rugs exclusively 





For Society or Lodge — College or School 
Factory to you. 
Read this offer. 





Made to order in any style or material. 


- SENDING CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS ABROAD 


By Miriam Cruikshank 


NE Christmas Eve not long ago an 
American student at one of the 
great German Universities received 
a notice from the postal authorities 
to the effect that a parcel from 
America, addressed to him and 
containing dutiable matter, 

awaited him at the office and would be delivered 

at a certain time upon payment of the necessary 
customs duty. 

Now this young man was one of many who 
gain their education by hard work and rigid 
economy. He had not a cent to spend for any- 
thing beyond his barest needs, but it was Christ- 
mas, he was four thousand miles from home, and 
he yearned for the offerings of the home people 
who loved him well if not wisely. Accordingly, he 
presented himself at the — ied time and place 
and paid six hard-earned dollars out of his scanty 





hoard for the privilege of eating on Christmas Day | 


a genuine New England mince pie, which, since it 


| contained brandy, could not come unchallenged 





| models and paper money through 





and duty free into the domain of the German 
Emperor. Later he suggested tactfully to his 
family that any future contributions would be 
better appreciated if the international postal regu- 


lations and the customs duties of the country of 


his habitation were looked into a little. 


Tariff regulations are intricate and puzzling 
things, and are liable to frequent revision amid 
the changes and chances of modern commercial 
life. A bulky volume issued by the postal 
authorities tells us that we may not consign to the 
international mail-bag anything prohibited from 
the domestic one, nor any liquids, poisons, ex- 
plosives, live or dead animals, fruits or vegetables 
that are liable to decompose, confectionery, pastes, 
jewels, precious stones or coins. 

Moreover, it states that certain countries have 
their individual prejudices; that no tobacco and 
not more than three-quarters of an ounce of tea 
may be sent to France; that the Italian authorities 
refuse to admit into their borders any tobacco, 
raw or spun silk, more than three ounces and a half 
of coffee, any large lithographs, photographs or 
engravings; that Belgium places an embargo upon 
‘tall miscellaneous merchandise except bona-fide 
samples,” and Great Britain upon all articles man- 
ufactured from tobacco (such as cigars, snuff, 
etc.); that Spain allows no missals, breviaries or 
other liturgical books of the Catholic Church to be 
sent from foreign lands; that Germany will not 
accept sausage or meats in sealed cans, potatoes or 
fresh fruits; that Russia (as might be expected) is 
most strict in her surveillance of all printed matter, 
and forbids the sending of pasteboard drawing- 


while Hungary (with a thrifty eye to home in- 
dustry) bars the mailing of any article of clothing. 
Very few countries will admit duty-free any 
book written in the language of the country to 
which it is sent. This is, of course, to protect the 
copyright laws. The customs duty is about twenty- 
five per cent. of the value of the book, and the 
weight limit is four pounds six ounces, except in 
cases where a single volume weighs a little more. 
Printed matter should never be more than eighteen 
inches long unless it is rolled, then it may be thirty 
inches long and four inches in diameter. The 
registration fee for all packages is eight cents. 


Small wonder that the Christmas enthusiasm 
of most of us on this side of the water dies a quick 





the mails; | 


| death, or else dissipates itself in the distribution of | 


| more than fifty dollars. 





Christmas postal-cards (which, by-the-way, must 
be fully prepaid or double postage is collected on 
the other side), when the advice of those in author- 
ity concerning the sending of foreign packages 
reads not unlike that of Mr. Punch to persons 
contemplating matrimony—‘‘ Don’t!” 

However, a parcels post lies between the United 
States and several foreign countries, and the regu- 


lations concerning this and what may be sent by it | 


are by no means so stringent as those governing 
the ordinary mail. A box sent by parcels post to 
Germany may be three feet six inches long by two 
feet six inches around (a shorter parcel may be 
three feet around), must not weigh more than four 
pounds six ounces (some countries permit a pack- 
age weighing eleven pounds), nor be valued at 
These rules are a fair 
guide in sending to any country which has the 
parcels post. The box must be fastened securely, 
- in such a way as to admit of easy examination 

y the customs authorities, and a customs declara- 
tion (furnished on application at any post-office) 
should be attached to it. The postage is twelve 
cents a pound or fraction of a pound. 

Liquids sent by parcels post must be bottled 
and sealed, and the bottles placed in wooden boxes 
which are provided with sliding wooden tops and 
filled with enough of some spongy substance to 
absorb the liquid in case of breakage. Dried fruits, 
candies, cakes of the less fragile sort, may be packed 
in tin boxes with snug-fitting lids, and all these small 
boxes must be packed in larger ones of tin or wood. 


Pack your box so securely that it will stand 
being tossed about without disturbing the contents, 
and have your final lid of the kind that may be 
screwed into place, for a screw is much more 
easily handled than a nail, and the customs officials 
must ever be considered. Some packers use an 
outside cover of leather, which is a protection 
against weather, but it adds to the weight of the box. 

Address the package clearly (not forgetting to 
add your own name and address), mark it ‘‘ For 
Parcels Post” and send it off long enough ahead 
to allow for almost inevitable delays. An official 
table published for the benefit of the anxious says 
that the post from New York should reach Paris in 
eight days, Berlin or Dresden in nine, Stuttgart in 
eleven, and more or less remote points accordingly, 
but even this table is not infallible. Those who 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 




















Cardinal pattern. 


wear. 


Mfg. Co., Box 
ford, Conn. 











“Salad Spoon 


SILVER. 
REUSTS 


7. 


es 

















The dignity of your table will be com- 
pleted by the exquisite beauty of the 


The annoyance of replenishing worn- 
out spoons and forks is obviated by the 
long life behind the trade-mark "1835 
R. Wallace"= silver plate that resists 


Ask your dealer for "silver plate that 
resists wear," and do not forget the 


word RESISTS. « 


If. Siding spretls. to. your 
taste and pocketbook, ask for 
Wallace's Berain pattern. 
“Send postal .for book 
"The Story of Silver and 


How to Take Care of It" 
to R. Wallace & Sons 


THAT 





14, Walling- 







Salad Fork 


PLATE 





WEAR 




















Prettiest, | 


Daintiest, | 
Softest | 
Made 











DELIVERED 


Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s (Plain Front) $1.25 


Comfy Moccasin | 
‘Made of pure “ Comfy Felt,” soft | 


leather soles with one inch of carded 

wool between felt inner sole and 

felt and leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 

conry cre [deal for the bed- 

room. 

Colors: Red, Gray and 


Navy Blue. Fancy colors 
for Women and Children. 









LEATHER 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 20 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 














50c Genuine Drawnwork 


Handkerchiefs 


$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are genuine 
hand drawnwork on fine linen lawn; 
11 inches square. Assorted designs as 
illustrated. No. A, 40c.; B, very 
sheer, 50c.; C and D, 30c. each 
Our special introductory offer, all 
4 handkerchiefs illustrated, sent 
postpaid for only $1. Warranted 
genuine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 
NECKLACE 20c 
Special Half Price Sale. 
These 2 NECKLACES for $1.00 


$100 















Warranted genuine, best imported 
rich color coral. For limited time the following sizes at half 
regular prices: 14-in. Necklace, twig coral, like inside illustra- 
tion, with clasp, regular 40c., for 20c.; 56-in. Fan Chain, 42c.; 
14-in. Necklace of genuine round coral beads, like cut, regular 
$1.75, for 85c. ; both necklaces illustrated for $1.00. : 


Genuine Hand Woven E Sens 
4 for $1.00 or 
Indian Basket more (see 


illustration). 
100-page Art Catalog of Mexican Drawnwork, 


Indian Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. All, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in the World. 











Pears 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 

Economical to use. 

It wears out only for your 
comfort and cleanliness. 


Sold in every land. 








WOMEN’S “ DERMAL ”- special- GLOVE. 
The “PIKE” 


GLOVE for Men. | 


Treated with our Pat- } 
ented Process—I mper- 
vious to Dust and Dirt. 
m Keep the Hands Soft 





Moore Push-Pins 
to hang things on 


don’t show, because the transparent glass heads 
take the color of the background. 

The needle-like points are tool-tempered steel. Hold 
without tearing woodwork or plaster. PUSH them in; 
no hammering. 

kither size, 10c half dozen, 20c dozen, 
at Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing 
or Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid. 


i eet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 223333 2yis Penns. 

















Vy 


. _ an pic's 
Blankets Warranted strictly of the 


best quality woo] and will 
not shrink when properly washed. White 
























— — af 


Save money buying directly from the mill 
a blanket for $7.00 that costs $10.00 in the 
store. Order now—you can rely, absolute- 


Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 

letters or numerals, but not more than shown 
in illustration. 





have sent many articles abroad have learned by 
bitter experience that there is nearly always a 






and White and prevent 
chapping. Indispen- 
sable for House or Yard 


with attractive borders; also plaids. i 





Booklets 








FREE — our new ani handsomely illustrated 
catal 


Sa 


guaran 

and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
designs and estimates free. 

Bastian 


hitch somewhere before the article is delivered, 


Work. Ideal for Auto’ing 






ly, on the quality and weight. 















s,s . Ir - bout blankets; how to take care of them. = 
Silver Plate doz. n 00 —Large Stiffened Gauntlet, -- ; = 
Bad r d 7 - Rega —_ yous — t coe giving protection to dress sleeve— Comfort combined Caroline Woolen Mills, Greenville, 8.C. 4 
$2 50 sé“ an too fate. Mar t € pac cage, you _wl ’ with neatness — 25c. per pair — Post Paid— Satisfaction Guaranteed. a 
or ly Silver $2.50 doz. Not to be opened until Christmas morning.” | PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., Waverly, Ohio. 


— shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Celluloid Buttons 


.Co., 3 South Ave. Rochester,N.Y. 





Above all, fully prepay the postage (customs duties, 
of course, cannot be prepaid), and when you have 
done all this you may be sure that the recipi- 
ent of your care and forethought will call down 
Christmas blessings upon your head. 


Freee a Pe teeny 





| 





| 000 POST CARDS xi 


Leath 
Birthday Specialties, etc. Also Albums. 
Compiete Catalog and handsome samples 10c. 
National Post Card Co., 865 Logan Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





i 


and Instruction Books. Sendthree2cstam sfor 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog +4 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th 8t., Cincinnati, 0 


) = EACH FoR SHEET MUSIC 
S| Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music 





1907 














izes at half 
side illustra- 
Chain, 42c.; 
cut, regular 





Park, N.M. 
the World. 
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| 
HOW TO MAKE MANTEL | 
BOOKSHELVES 


By Alice B. Muzzey 





| That You 
| Can Rely | 







































When 
buying con- 
fectionery of any 
kind you can rely 
upon its being good and whole- 
some if the Necco Seal appears 
on the box. To fully appreciate 
the real goodness of the soo and 
more different kinds of Necco 
Sweets, just try a box of 


enok Hoenares 


You will then understand why the 
Necco Seal is placed on every box for 
the guidance of those who want the 
best. 
Necco Sweets more than meet the 
requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
All dealers who sell high-grade goods have 
them. If yours does not, send us 25 cents for 
an attractive package of Lenox Chocolates ; or, 
belter still, send $1.00 for a special package 
in a handsome art box. 
New England Confectionery Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 














ERHAPS the greatest problem that con- 
fronts one in converting the average com- 
monplace rented house into an artistic home 
| is the mantelpiece. Wonderful transformations 
result from the judicious choice of wall-papers; 
windows of unpleasing proportions may be masked 
by curtains; portitres may be hung in place of 
doors, giving vistas that extend the true Sonics of 
the rooms; and paint, renewed in agreeable coior- 
ing, will do much to give a harmonious effect. 
| But the mantel is obtrusive and generally inferior 
in style, proportion and material. 

The customary arrangement in houses of modest 
pretensions is to have connecting parlors with a 
fireplace in each room—this fireplace generally 
being the conspicuous feature of the room. This 
is as it should be, given a satisfactory one, for 
around the family hearthstone cluster the most 
important events of the home life. It will be best, 
then, to let one of these fireplaces — preferably 
that in the back parlor—fulfill its legitimate 
function; but the other may be concealed by the 
device shown in the illustration, where by the 
expenditure of a little ingenuity and a few dollars 
the objectionable slate mantel * been hidden by 
an attractive addition to the living-room. 














The bookshelves shown here are made of white 
wood, seven-eighths stock, well planed and sand- 
papered on both sides—such as is obtainable at 
any first-class planing-mill. The top shelf, fifteen 
inches wide and the full length of the chimney- 
breast, rests directly on the slate shelf, and is held 
in place by the two upright pieces at the end. 

hese, in turn, are a trifle wider than the mantel- 
shelf and lap over about an inch on to the jamb of 

| the chimney-breast; being securely nailed to it as 
| well as to the top shelf, they make the framework 
| thoroughly firm and stable. These sides, after 
being ‘‘ plumbed,” are toe-nailed to the floor in one 
| or two places, and a narrow six-inch-wide strip with 
a beveled top is fastened along the front and dine 
| to serve as a baseboard. The top of this beveled 
edge is just even with the lowest shelf, which can 


‘As You W Like It’ 


Don’t You Want to Know 
How to Get Pure Horse Radish ? 
Send for our new illustrated and very interest- 
ing booklet, “The World’s Best Relish,” about 
this healthful and delicious table relish. A 
postal card will bring it. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


is the name of our brand of horse radish, which } 
is absolutely pure and clean, as in its manu- be held in place by blocks underneath. 
facture and bottling it is never touched by The inside width of the bookcase is now care- 
gy we ai hnelt tin saint Aiies elie ew measured from end to end and the remaining 
filthy) no Mlb | wis te poe. mee shelves cut just long enough to fit snugly between 
pepper to sharpen it, with most of its pungency the uprights, being supported at each end by a 
and flavor gone. narrow strip nailed against the sides. For further 
Try ““As You Like It'’ and know what good horse radish | bracing each shelf is nailed with a couple of 
ey Beppe Fp sey A aaaaeaa mae oo Crease thin wire-nails, from the outside. These nails 
U. S. HORSE RADISH CO., Saginaw, Mich. should be countersunk and puttied up so that they 
| will not show after finishing. The shelves them- 
selves will be of different widths, varying with the 
ornamentation on the face of the mantel. In the 
bookshelf under consideration the top and bottom 
shelves are eight inches deep and the others a bit 
wider. As these shelves are too long without sup- 
porters in the middle, pieces of w the exact 
distance between the shelves and about six inches 
deep are nailed vertically in the centre of the book- 
case—thus completing the construction part. 

In order to give a little finish to the top an ordi- 
nary two-and-a-half-inch moulding is fastened 
around the top shelf, flush with the edge; at the 
ends this is returned against the jamb of the 
chimney to give the proper finish. 














The final staining or treatment of the wood 
depends, of course, upon the woodwork and scheme 
of decoration in the room. If the paint is white 
enamel I should not advise painting the shelves to 
match, as white is never an attractive setting for 
books. Choose, in this case, some wood color like 
the furniture—mahogany or oak—or some of the 
charming woodsy tones of greens, grays or bronzes. 
Ready-made stains may be applied, but a better 
way is to mix one’s own, using artist’s oil colors, 
diluted with turpentine. Apply with a wide, flat 
camel’s-hair brush and rub in, while wet, with a 
soft rag. After this the whole may be given a wax 
finish. An attractive stain is made of two parts of 
burnt sienna, one part Prussian blue and one part 
black. If a slightly grayish tone is desired, such 
as that of weathered oak, add a little red. If it is 
necessary to paint the shelves it will be best to buy 
a can of the color needed, as tube colors are too 
expensive for anything but stains. In the present 
instance, after all nail-holes were puttied and the 
surfaces well sandpapered, the wood was given a 
coat of oil stain in rich brown tones. This was 
carefully wiped off and treated with a thin coat of 
alcohol shellac. This latter must be applied very 
thin, with just enough body to hold the color and 
not enough to give the surface a glossy appearance. 

Here are the outside dimensions of this bookcase : 

Extreme height . . 3 feet 10 inches 

Extreme length F . .5 feet 6 inches 

Extreme depth ...... ..1 foot 4 inches 


Science 


has at last solved the problem of 
good, sound, white teeth and a 
clean mouth in the discovery of 











The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


It acts chemically as well as mechan- 
ically, owing its efficiency to its won- 
derful property of generating oxygen 
which destroys the germs of decay. 
It also forms milk-of-lime which 
neutralizes mouth acids and prevents 
formation of tartar. 
Makes the teeth pearly white. 
Of all druggists 25 cents. 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent 
|_ 0m receipt of 5 cents (stamps or coin). 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. C, 93 Fulton St., New York 


The entire cost was between two and three dollars. 

Before building the bookshelves the chimney- 
board should be covered with stout paper, securely 
glued on, so that no soot or dampness can injure 
the books. If the bookcase does not take up all 
the space a portable one may be placed on each 
side of it. A better effect, however, would be had 
by making these on the plan described above, 
continuing them the same height as the fireplace 
shelves, or making them one row higher if it gives 

| a more pleasing proportion. 























potty BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden's 
am oA rineey me a all deformities of legs and 
nk - ‘s0od for adults for we: i 

or besken anhin’, pated — sprained, deformed 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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The Reginaphone 


A combination of the Regina Music Box and the talking machine 


You know what the Regina 
Music Box is—that won- 
derful music box by which 
music is produced from 
Regina tune discs, giving 
better music than was ever 
made by a music box before 
the Regina was invented. 


the Regina Music Box with 
all of the pleasure of all 
phonographs and talking 
machines combined into 
one, at a very little more 
than the cost of either one 
and all put into the most 
attractive form, which is in 
itself a fine piece of furniture, 
fit to adorn any room and to 
go with any kind of a setting. 
This is the Reginaphone. 





You also know what a phc- 
nograph is and the pleasure 
that can be had out of it; 
how it translates all music 
and all enjoyable sound into 
records and then gives them 
back again in their original 
form. You know that in no 
other form can so much 
enjoyment be had so easily. 
The Reginaphone is a com- 
bination of both. It gives 
you all of the pleasure of 


Music Books FREE 


We want the names of musical people, music teachers, 
- players and singers. To any- 
one sending us ten names 
we will give one 


50c Book 


VARNIS 
This is a regular 50c book ARK 
which we sell at a bargain wt 
cash price of 25c. Contains 
ten complete pieces, full 
sheet-music size, 9 by 12 
inches, with cover as shown 
here; 34 pages; printed from 
brand-new plates on best 
heavy paper. 

When you receive your 
book, if you are not satisfied 
that it is worth ful'y 59 cents, return it to us and we 
will send you all the postage it has cost you. 

IDEAL PIANO COLLECTION—Ten new and popular 
pieces, as follows: Dance of the Wild Flowers; Old Folks at 
Home (rag time); The Smart Set Three-Step; Treasure Waltzes; 
Waltz of the Fairies; Fraternity Grand March; Happy Coon From 
Dixie; Under the Double Eagle March; Cotton Field Dance; 
Admiration March. 

IDEAL SONG COLLECTION—tTen songs with music 
complete : The Secret of the Violet; Old Black Joe; I Wonder if 
You Know My Heart is Breaking; Down in the Lane; In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye; Darling Jane; If You Should Wander From 
My Side; Sing the Song You Sang in the Days of Old; Down By 
the Old Garden Gate ; On the Old Virginia Shore. 

Bear in mind that what we want is names of people who play or 
sing. We want to send them our 64-page catalog of over a 
thousand pieces of the latest as weil as the standard popular and 
classic instrumental and vocal music. We sell full size, best paper, 
complete sheet music, with three-color title pages, for 10 cents a 
copy. We want to send our catalog to every musical person in this 
country; that’s why we will send this 50-cent book for only the 
cost of postage and mailing, for the names and addresses of ten 
musical people. 

Write names plainly, and be sure to state whether you want the 
vocal or instrumental book. Enclose five two-cent stamps to pay 
for mailing and postage. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO. 
58 Fifth Ave., New York City. 54 Patten Building, Chicago. 


rtists 
& Drawin 


MATERIALS. 
Big 300 page Catalogue sent FREE 


Embraces Oil Painting Materials ; Water 
Color Painting Materials ; China Painting 
Materials ; Drawing Materials and In- 
struments, etc. We'll save you money. 
Sent free if you address Dept. L. 


Hirshberg Art Company 
334 N. Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Before buying any musical instrument see 
and hear the Reginaphone. Remember 
that it gives the entertainment of two differ- 
ent instruments for the price of one. Hear 
the Reginaphone at thenearest Reginastore. 
If there is no Regina store near you, write 
for booklet giving fulldescription, prices and 
information as to where you can hear it 
and how you can get it best and quickest. 





Makers of Regina Music Boxes, Reginaphones, 
Regina Player Pianos, Regina Chime Clocks 
Rahway, N. J. 

New York Office: Broadway and Seventeenth Street 
Chicago Office: 259 Wabash Ave. 





Identifies 
Perfect Paint 


This ‘‘Acme Quality’’ mark every- 
where identifies the Perfect Paints for 
Every Purpose. Be sure it is on the 
label of paints, enamels, stains, var- 
nishes— everything that goes on with 
a brush—and your paint supplies will 
be the very best. ‘‘ The Selection and 
Use of Paints and Finishes’’ explains 
and illustrates how to correctly finish 
anything. A remarkable book, valu- 
able to you, free on request. 


Dept. M 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 































One EDWARDS SKIRT SUPPORTER securely fastens every 
| shirtwaist and heaviest skirt seven inches across back without pins, 
points, or teeth; non-rustable. Price 35 cents postpaid; money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. Sold only by mail and lady agents. 


Edwards Skirt Supporter Ce. ,110 Palace 


Can You Draw This? 
\ 













Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to Your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Steel Range 


The Easy Range to Buy 


This is a range that has back 
of it every new idea in construc- 
tion and in design that can add 
to the efficiency of a cooking 
stove. It is the result of a deter- 
mined purpose to make the best 
range that skill and experience 
can produce. 

You can have a NOVO Steel 
Range set up in your kitchen 
without charge, and use it for 


30 DAYS FREE 


You select the range at your dealer’s 
and he will set it up, and it’s yours for 
free use for one month, Your experi- 
ence will determine whether you wish 
to buy it or not. We think you will 
buy it; if not, it is returnable to the 
dealer. We stand behind him. Isn’t 
that a better plan than to buy through 
the mail a range you never saw, or to 
buy from a dealer a stove that could not 
be returned if you didn’t like it ? 

We tell you all about this fine new 
range and our plan of selling in our 
booklet, “How to Select a Range 
Intelligently.” It’s worth any house- 
keeper’s time to read it. Write for it 
and we will refer you to a dealer who 
sells NOVO Steel Renee. 


GLAZIER STOVE CoO., 
200 Main St., Chelsea, Mich. 


Makers of B. & B. Oil Cook Stoves and 
Heaters, Gasoline and Alcohol Stoves, 















Write Today For This 
Beautiful Lace Insertion 
Centerpiece 


We will send you at once and postpaid this beautiful 
large Ecru Puritan Art Cloth Centerpiece, tinted 
in colors, size 22x22 inches, your choice of designs, 


Poppies, Wild Roses or Daisies 
with Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to em- 
broider it and insert the lace if you will send us 30 
cents to pay cost of sufficient Fine Imported Cluny- 
ette Lace for Insertion, and 4 Skeins Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to work the Center- 





piece. The Lace and Silk alone are worth more than 
we ask for the entire outfit. 
This SPECIAL OFFER is made 
Write today — | t© convince every woman that 
enclosing 30 | Richardson’s is the best Embroid- 
cents,stampsor | ery Silk made, and to place in her 
coin, state | hands our big new Descriptive 
design wanted. | Premium Catalog, illustrating all 











the latest things in Embroidery. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk N1 
Chicago, Ill. 


220-224 Adams Street, ° . 












Beginners become efficient — 
experts — work quicker withthe 


Bear Brand Yarn Manual of Handiwork 
before them. The most beautiful and @ 
comprehensive book ever issued solely 
devoted to knitting and crocheting. 192 
pages of easy instructions and illustration 
for the making of over 200 articles of every 
day needs. The book will be sent prepaid | 
to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. / 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs.,Dept. F, New York f 











THE BEGINNINGS OF 
DISHONESTY 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


NE warm summer morning, while 
visiting a friend who lived in one 
of our best suburbs, I chanced to 
awaken quite early before any of 
the household were astir. Rising, 
I went to the window that I might 
enjoy the sunrise and its accom- 

panying perfume of flowers from the garden below. 

Soon the figure of a six-year-old boy, still in his 

nightclothes, stepped out of the nex: door and, 

running swiftly across the lawn, slipped through a 

side gate into the yard of my hostess. Hastily 

glancing around to see if he was observed he 
gathered a handful of roses and ran back again to 
his own home. 

Later in the day I chanced to be alone with the 
boy. As we had already become good friends I 
said: ‘I saw you gathering some roses this morn- 
ing. What did you do with them?” ‘Oh, I gave 
them to my mamma,” he answered frankly and 
evidently in entire innocence of wrongdoing. 


The roses were of a rare variety and entirely un- 
like any other flowers in the neighborhood; I knew 
that my friend had not given him permission to 
gather them, and I also knew that his mother must 
have known that they came from my friend’s 


| garden. 


A conflict arose in my mind as to how far I was 
responsible for his ideas of honesty. I decided to 
err, if err I must, on the side of helping the child 
to a higher sense of right and wrong. So I said to 
him: ‘‘Don’t you know that the roses belong to 
Mrs. W——, and that you must not gather them 
without her permission?” He turned very red, 
looked troubled and somewhat embarrassed, then, 
suddenly raising his head defiantly, he said: ‘‘I 
don’t care, and my mother don’t care, either. She 
said I was a slick one to get ’em.”’ 

That 
had I toid her that she was training her son to be 
a thief. Perhaps she ‘‘didn’t think” —the old ex- 


| cuse for most of the sins against childhood! But 


it was my duty to think quickly lest the boy should 
slip away from me. I sat down beside him and 
said: ‘‘Let’s plan a garden for you and ask Mrs. 


oung mother would have been horrified | 


W——- to give you a root from her rosebush, and | 


some pansies and nasturtiums, and then you can 
have a garden of your own.” I well knew that the 
surest way to awaken the feeling of rights of own- 
ership in a child’s heart was to let him begin to 
own something himself. ‘‘Then,” I continued, 
‘whenever you want to gather flowers for your 
mother you can go to your own garden and gather 
them. Won’t that be fine?” The look of joy 
which came into his eyes showed me that I had 
touched the right chord, and, at least for the time 
being, right had won. 

The garden was soon made and the boy was 
happy. But what about that mother? With a 


single smile or a kiss she might upset again the 





boy’s standard of honesty, and some day when 
that same son was branded as an embezzler or 
as a forger she would sob: ‘‘Oh, how could 
my boy do such a thing?” 


Again and again have I seen a mother trifling 
with her child’s sense of honor. I once heard a 
nice-looking woman in a street-car say to her 
twelve-year-old boy: ‘‘Shrink dowr now, here 
comes the conductor.”’ The boy ‘‘snrank” and 
tried to look unconcerned while his mother de- 
clared that he was but ten years of age, and there- 
fore could travel on a half-fare ticket. The boy 
flushed and looked ashamed, but after the con- 
ductor had passed the mother patted him on the 
head and smiled as she said: ‘‘We got ahead of 
him that time, didn’t we?” 
the too-prevalent feeling that the individual has a 
right to get ahead of a corporation, not realizing 
that it was a sword which cut both ways and 
injures the child more than it does the company. 

I once had a neighbor—a highly respectable 
neighbor—whose seven-year-old son had a pet cat 
of which he was exceedingly fond. In the course 
of time the cat strayed away. The boy searched 
garret and cellar in vain, and for a day mourned 
his pet. Next day, as he was walking along the 
strect, he saw a beautiful white kitten dozing 
quietly upon a doorstep. He stopped and in a 
coaxing tone called to it. In a few moments the 
pussy was snuggling in his arms and he was tri- 
umphantly marching toward his home with his 
new treasure. His mother helped him feed the cat 
and keep it indoors for two or three days so that it 
should become accustomed to its new home and 
not want to go back to its former owner. Neither 
mother nor boy seemed to see any moral question 


Seemingly she held to | 


involved in the deed. And yet she was a good | 


woman and sent her children to Sunday-school. 

Again I knew personally another family, also 
highly respectable and devoted to their church. 
The eight-year-old boy came home one evening 
riding a velocipede, which he said he had found on 
the sidewalk. No inquiry was made as to how or 
where he had found it. The next day his father 
helped him to paint it white, thus entircly changing 
itsappearance. Hethen presented it to his younger 
brother and was highly praised by his mother for 
his generosity. She soon after reproved him for 
using slang, saying: ‘‘You know, John, mamma 
wishes you to be a gentleman when you grow up!” 

I think she was entirely sincere in the ideal she 
had for her boy, although her ideas of a ‘‘gentle- 
man” differed from mine. 


I know another woman who, when it was dis- 
covered that her four-year-old daughter had stolen 
a penny to buy some candy at a nearby shop, re- 
marked carelessly: ‘‘She is always doing that; she 
is so daft after candy that I can’t leave any pennies 
lying around but somehow she gets hold of them 
and is off for more candy; and she is real sly about 
it, too!” The child was then caught up in her 
arms and kissed, as if being rewarded for some 
meritorious deed. 

I could cite many more instances of the begin- 
nings of dishonesty in early childhood allowed by 
thoughtless mothers. Aad yet we wonder at the 
revelations of dishonesty, not among the ignorant 
immigrants who crowd our shores, but among the 
American-born citizens with the blood of the 
Puritan or the blood of the Cavalier in their veins. 
We take care that our children shall not drink 
milk that is infected with disease. But what about 
infected standards of honesty ? 
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Comcast | 


HERE IS a certain decorative quality about Slobe“Wirnicke “ Elastic 


Book-cases which distinguishes them.from any other sectional book-case 


This is apparent not only in the mechanical construction by which it 
becomes possible to arrange a library like that shown in the illustration, but it 
_is also manifested in the distinct types and different finishes of Blobe=Wernicke 
Sectional Book-cases now obtainable. 

We have about 1,500 agents who carry Globe“Wervicke Book-cases in 
If represented where you are located, our agent will assist you in 
slanning your. library as you want it, and in a style and finish that will 
canine correctly with the interior of your room, 
however, we will supply all necessary information and ship on approval 


In either event you will have the best Sectional Book-case that money can 
Write for Catalogue. A.107 


She Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati. 


B 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave 








A System 
of Units. 





Where not répresented 


New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street, 











Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you 
may select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 

of its kind in the world, enables us 

to buy and sell at big money-saving 

prices. These switches are extra 

short stem,made of splendid quality 

selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


} 

of 2oz.,20in. Switch .. . . $ .95 

4 2oz.,22in. Switch . . . . 1.25 

’ 2% oz.,24in. Switch . . . 2.25 
33, oz., 28 in.Paris Special Sw. 5.65 
Light Weight Wavy Switch . 2.50 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,maturalwavy. .. 4 
200 other sizes and grades of 


Pompadour, Natural Curly. 2.45 
Wigs, 
Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid on approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, returntous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on ‘‘ The Proper Care 
of the Hair.’’ Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World. 








Embroidery Patterns 


Do your own stamping and 

Make money stamping for others 
Anybody can stamp linens by our process. Do your own 
stamping and make money by stamping for your friends. 
Easy to do—no expense except for patterns. Large 
illustrated catalog of patterns and materials sent any- 
where for 10c. in stamps. 


McCALL-CURLEY CO., Memphis, Tenn. 











wy, WILSON HOSE SUPPORTER 


Y You’ve never had anything like them. 
Just the thing for active women, grow- 
ing girls, little romping girls and that 
husky boy. o not drag, bind, snap, 
pull or jerk. Perfect comfort. Women’s 
and Misses’ in lisle web, 35c; silk finish, 
50c. Wilson Junior, Stay-on-all-day, 
for 3 to 12 years, in black or white we 
25c. If not at your dealers, send to me. 


A.M. WILSON, CHEROKEE, IOWA 








Let Us Send YouThis | 


Switches . « , 50c to 25.00 | 
Ladies’ and Men's $6 to 60.00 | 











WHEEL CHAIRS 
WE: MAKE OVER 7O- STYLES 


Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free) 


SARGENT CO. *°3,2%oshéve- 








LET US SEND YOU 


FREE 


a dainty little pocket 
mirror like illustration, 
beautifully colored, 
size 2% x 1% inches. 


Simply send us your name and address. 
IF YOU ALSO WANT a liberal sam- 


nee! ED. PINAUD’S 
Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water 


Please enclose 10 cents with your letter 
(to pay postage and packing). 
ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 


is an exquisite perfume for handkerchief, 
atomizer and bath. Write to-day for sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 109, ED. PINAUD Bldg., NEW YORK 


Ask your dealer for ED. PINAUD'S 
Famous French Totlet Preparations. 






























“NEVERCOLD” 


Prevents colds, croup and pneumonia by keeping baby always 
covered. Recommended by doctors and nurses. Price $1.00. 
Money back if not absolutely satisfactory. Free illustrated booklet 
Get Nevercold today. Perfection Novelty Co., Emporia, Kansas 


ABarler 


Ideal Oil Heater 


is the very best thing in the house 
on a cold day. 


No Odor, No Smoke 


Do not buy an oil heater until you 
learn about the Barler Ideal with 
smokeless safety burner and latest 
improvements. One cent an hour. 
Write today for new folder with 
pricesand Tria! Offer. Fre ightpaid, 


~ 
A.C. Barler Mfg. Co.,104 Lake St. Chicago 

















| ENGRAVED $ 
100 weobvine *7 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade — Not a printed imitation — Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred §2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. 
Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 

100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING co. 
Caling Cards, $1.00 134 E.Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
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‘* Here’s your 
Purina 
Whole Wheat 


Flour 


‘*T know you'll like the 
glorious, golden bread it 
inakes, and it’s most 
healthful. I make it by 
the wonderful Purina 
Process trom the 
finest wheat.”’ 








‘*And here’s 
your 


Ralston 
Health 
Food 


“You never tire of the 
Ralston taste—it’s too good. 
Ralston isn’t mere fluff —it’s 
food— golden-yellow hearts of 
choicest wheat — rich, nut-like 
flavor—natural nutriment. 

‘*T sterilize it so it always keeps 
good. A package makes 50 plates 
of food.’’ 


THE RALSTON MILLER. 1 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 

















MERIT ALONE. 


Has Secured for the 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


the unsought, unbought 
indorsement of the 
world’s greatest musi- 
cians, conductors and 
critics, 





The best of workman- 
ship and material and 
the public’s appreciation 
of a perfect piano are rea- 
sons for Sohmer Success. 





Beauliful Catalog ree. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 


THE SONG CRAZE 
|// OF THE YEAR © 


rp Everybody from 8to80 
1 IS Singing the new ballad 
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\ Dream - ing Dream - ing, of you eweet-heart 1 am jonas ing, 


| 
ng’ is truly the present 


ny Me American song craze 
or it; 


never have sweeter words and music 

cow » tell a story of love. The composer has 

— = whey amy bay eyes 2 ~~ S and a delightful, 

the pianist of mediocre abil a =o B seer ge spp oy pws 

jog on . ility. Likewise the song is easy 

2 ag your dealer cannot supply you, send us 25« 
1 copy of ‘* Dreaming.’’ We pay the postage. 


FREE Our big illustrated catalogue of new songs, two 


Steps, marches, etc., mailed free on request 


\ JEROME H. REMICK & CO 
\\\ The World's Leading Publi . 
\ 76 Farrar Street, Detoon aa 
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IF YOU WANT A VIOLIN 


with the wonderful voi f 

the DAVIS VIOLIN ice of an old Cremona, better learn about 
-_ Booklet — ‘* T 3 "y 7r.’* 

free. J.A.DA VIS, Elyria, “WH aes ART REVIVED, 


| union will have been established. 


BETWEEN FATHER 
AND SON 


By Mary Wood-Alien, M.D. 


LTHOUGH the little boy is the 
constant inmate of his mother’s 
world he early learns to feel that 
his father’s world is his rightful 
field of action. He expects to grow, 
in a measure, away from the 
mother, and equally he expects to 

grow nearer to the father. It is not that the tiny 
lad loves Mother less, but he feels that his destiny 
lies far from her care. Very early in life his love 
for Mother begins to manifest a protecting char- 
acter that it ‘never shows toward Father. 

Who can tell how much of this sense of manli- 
ness swells the heart of the little chap who, grasp- 
ing Father’s hand, multiplies his short steps to suit 
the father’s long strides? It has been a common 
experience to go shopping or visiting with Mother; 





| it has only been a little enlarging of the home world. 


But to go alone with Father out into this great, 
active, bustling man’s world—this, indeed, is liv- 
ing. This is where he belongs. 

It is not surprising that even the quiet small boy 
should sometimes underrate the mother’s knowl- 
edge. He knows all that she does; he sees all that 
she sees; why does he not, therefore, know all that 
she knows? But Father—ah! he lives in an un- 
known world; he does and sees many wonderful 
things of which the boy only hears faint rumors. 
Father, therefore, must know many things that the 
boy does not know. 

**My father knows everything,” boasts one small 
boy; and ‘‘ My father says so,”’ settles the question 
for at least one childish mind. 


The very fact that the father is something of a 
stranger to his son gives him an added influence, a 
more commanding authority, a greater claim for 
recognition; and if there can be added to thisa 
sense of comradeship and confidence we have a 


combination of conditions that might make the | 


father a most potent influence in the life of his son. 
‘“*Father knows, for he has been through it all,”’ 
would be the decision of the youthful mind, if 


Father had only made the lad feel his sympathetic | 


interest in the boy’s life. 
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In the book, ‘‘ My Little Boy,” is given a very 


touching picture of the way in which one father 
kept ever near his little son. When the child makes 
a mistake and falls into wrongdoing the father 
holds himself also as a culprit. He does not scold 
nor preach, but sadly he says, ‘‘What shall we 
do?” Soasacomrade, a fellow-sufferer as well as 


| a fellow-sinner, he leads the little fellow along the 


path of repentance to the gateway of decision, 
assists in making reparation, and rejoices when 
‘‘we” have again reached the path of right con- 
duct. In every temptation this jittle boy seeks his 
father, sometimes to gain strength for resistance, 
sometimes to confess his wrong and know the 
touch of the beautiful sympathy that a father’s 
encircling arm can convey. 

The boy that has grown up in such a heart- 
comradeship with his father during his childhood 
will not wander far from that father’s side when he 
finds himself in that mysterious domain, the “‘ Land 
of the Teens,”’ for here he will feel doubly assured 
of Father’s knowledge and Father’s sympathy. He 
can explain these new emotions, he can advise as 
to these strange temptations. It is not necessary to 
discuss these puzzling problems with other boys 
as ignorant and inexperienced as himself. ‘‘ Father 
will know,” he ays, and, just as in the childish 
days, he goes and slips his hand into Father’s, 
knowing that there he will at least find sympathy. 

So, too, in the business perplexities of later life, 
he will come to Father for counsel, and one day 
he will find that Father is leaning on him, and, as 
comrades, as brothers, the two— Father and Son 


| —- will walk on through all the rest of life. 


It is a beautiful picture, you say. It is what you 
would desire from your son. But let me ask you, 
Father, when you are intending to begin? Sym- 
pathy and confidence do not develop in a day, and 

our son will not turn to you in his manly strength 
if you have not been all to him in his childish 
weakness. 

The best time to begin is on that day when you 
kneel by the bedside of the mother, who, with face 
illuminated, gazes with ineffable tenderness into 
the unresponsive face of your infant son. 

He cannot see you, nor hear you, nor feel your 
touch; but do not be deterred. One day the tiny 
fingers will curl about your own, and the bond of 
It will only 
remain with you to strengthen it day by day. 

The baby son is not particularly interesting in 


| this stage; but every sensation is organizing his 


brain, and you can build yourself into every fabric 
of his being. By-and-by he will see you as a dis- 
tinct personality. Then the sound of your foot- 
steps will begin to have a meaning for him, and he 
will smile at your coming, and finally, one eventful 
day, he will speak your name. 

Some day he will bring you his treasures—the bit 
of colored glass, the shiny pebble, the crooked nail. 
But do not scorn them. they are precious to him, 
and should be to you, for with them he is offering 
you his heart. He is confiding himself to you. 

If you desire to be all in all to him in manhood 
be a part of his whole childhood. Carry him in 
your arms, teach him to stand alone, to walk, to 
run, to climb. These are all symbolical of later 
experiences, in which you should have a part. 


Teach him to skate, to swim, to dive, to play 


ball, or golf, or tennis, and teach him to “play 
fair,’ so that honesty becomes ingrained in his 
character. 

Take him into your pleasures. He will not find 
it irksome to sit silent on the bank watching for the 
wary fish, for he will realize that you recognize in 





him a kindred spirit whose oneness of purpose | 


makes speech needless. : 
As he develops take him into your confidence still 


more deeply. and tell him of life and his relation | 


thereto. 
sanctity, its divine responsibility. In those years 
of ‘‘storm and stress,” when the inner forces unite 
with outer temptations to make life hard and dan- 
gerous, help him to understand himself. 

If, in the experiences of his early life, you have 
always been at the side of your son you may 
expect him to cleave to you in his manhood. Then 
you, too, will find him no longer son—save in 
respect and reverence—but friend, brother and 
true comrade. Then will you know fully the 


| divinity of fatherhood. 


Tell him what manhood means, its | 














POWER-FOOD 


H Reader! If — 
You value Strength, 
Endurance, Power,— 
That tireless Force which 
Doth compel a lax and lazy world 
To do your bidding,— 
If,—you would be one of that 
Aggressive Few, who 
ii not be denied Success. 
Take heed———-———_ here’s 
Power-tood in sight. 


The humble, unappreciated, Bean, 
From the Air itself draws down 
To its own strangely noduled roots, 
That Soul and Essence of 

All human Strength, called— 
Nitrogen, 

Up through the sturdy stalk 

It is transferred— 

To crystallize within the Bean, 
—In volume generously large,— as 
Power-food personified. 

When ‘‘Snider-Processed ” 

These same Power-food Beans 
Are thus deprived of their native 
Flatulence and Indigestibility,— 
bh gee Mellow, Chees 
Tender, Appetizing, uniformly fine, 
And daintily delicious, Kin: 


‘*Snider-process’’ Pork & Beans 
Are vegetable ‘‘ Lean Meat”’ 
Garden grown and free from 
That Uric Acid which, in Meat, 
Induces Rheumatism, Gout. 

By Nature’s Nitrogen, 

They are packed full, and 
Brimming o’er, with 
Muscle-making 

Power-giving, Proteid. 

Richer than primest Beef, . 

Or fresh-laid Eggs, 

Or Stilton Cheese, 

The very pinnacle of Power-food 
(Full 23 per cent Nitrogenous. ) 


‘*Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans 
Are seasoned daintily with 
That peerless, seven-spiced, 
Ripe-Tomato-Catsup 
Which has made the name 
Of Snider famous. 

Sold by Grocers under this 
Unconditional guarantee — 
‘*Your money back if 

You don’t find ——— 
‘*SNIDER-PROCESS”’ 
—Pork & Beans 

Much finer than the finest 
You have ever 

Before eaten” 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 












You Must Have Our Catalogue 


If you want to know the 


LATEST DESIGNS IN 


FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of good 
furniture for any part of your house at 
the lowest price. By shipping direct 
from the factory to you 


SAVE YOU 40% to 50% 


You take no risk ‘ 
in buying Grace 
furniture. We ship 
on approval, de- 
liver promptly, 
pay freight east of 
Dakota, north 
of Tennessee, 
and equalize 
to points be- 
yond, and 











guarantee 
satisfaction 
or money re- 
funded. 
Grandfather Clock, No. 26 
Handsome solid frame —85 


inches high. Weight move- 
ment. Solid brass dial. Bevel 
or leaded glass door. Quar- 
tered Oak, only $27.50. Gen- 
uine Mahogany, only $30.00. mirror. Usual retail price 
Usual retail price $45.00. $38.00. Our price only $26.25. 
Our catalogue contains over 600 pieces of the most complete, 
attractive line of household furniture. It is worth having. 


7 GRAWO RA pips ra Won't you write for it today? 
LG hh (Ve 


Grace Furniture Co. 
Dept. M. 
o Grand Rapids, Mich. 


66 Mum” 


has its uses all year around. 
overcomes the 


odor of perspiration 


but chemically neutralizes 
all odors of the body 


25 cents at drug- and 
department-stores 






; Special Buffet, No. 
555. Swell front, leaded }} 
giass doors, bevel plate 









If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send his | 


name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia | 


Frolic of the Flowers, high class intermezzo, 

19c. On a Texas Range, Inspiring March, 

19¢. Special 30 day price for both, 25¢e. Write 
mene SOS 





om our Pree Catalog of 5000 Compositions. 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R 31, 53 W. 24th St, NEW YORK 





| Transfer Patterns It 
| is the easiest method known for 
| stamping 


| Book All for 30 Cents 
Address Sm as 





It not only | 


J * 7 
Living-Music-Box 
is the registered name for my 
genuine 
Geisler-Andreasberg -Roller 
U. S. Pat. No, 50853 
a special-bred strain of Canaries 
directly imported from our own 
hatcheries in Germany. Their B - 

song is entirely different from Jj 

the ordinary Canary, and far 
superior to anything you have 
ever heard. It is simply marvel- 7 
ous how a little bird like this can 
bring forth such a volume of 

sweet, rich, melodious tunes. ; 


Guaranteed Day and Night $5 


Other varieties from $2 up. 
Sent by express anywhere in 
the U.S. or Canada, alive arrival 
at Express office guaranteed. 
Beware of imitators. Cage and bird’s inside wing must 
be stamped with my registered Trade-Mark, ‘‘ Living-Music- 


Bon," oF aot genuine. Nevada, Mo., May 10, 1907. 


Max, the ‘‘ Living Music Box,’ arrived in health. He 
is a wonder; has such a variety of songs and solos; in fact, 
I cannot say enough good for him. R. BROEKER. 

Large illustrated catalog, booklet, and testimonials free. 


in GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. B, Omaha, Heb. 
1 

















_argest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888. 








BRIGGS’ STAMPING OUTFIT 
ave you ever usec "4 HC, ai , $ 


rt-wais' In- 
itials, etc. This Outfit con- 
tains Three Alphabets, and 
50 Transfer Patterns, in- 
cluding a Shirt-waist Set for 
Wallachian Embroidery. 
We will send you this Stamp- 
ing Outfit of Bi «e’Transfer ,' 
Patterns, also Catalog of 

Patterns, and Two Years’ 

subscription to Ingalls’ Fancy a ® 





J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., Box J. 




















, Winter Festivities 
Cause every woman to wishto 
look her best. LABLACHE 
will effiace any harm her com- 
plexion may have suffered by 
exposure to sun and wind. 
Use this wonderful beautifier 
and your skin will be soft, vel-4 
vety and free from wrinkles, and 
without the tendency to become 
red, rough, or chapped. 
Refuse substitutes, They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c a box, of ggists or by 
mail. Send 10c for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dress Shields 


HE OMO Dress Shield is the 
best as can be attested by thou- 
sands who will wear no other. It is 
best because absolutely Impervious, 


Hygienic and ODORLESS. 


Always sterile it does not require sag Oe ha bral He paused, smiling at the - 
to be sterilized. The OMO Shield ‘Tony, you don’t mean ——” jMisk 


is made in every style and size, all 
beautifully illustrated in our Dress 
Shield Brieflet which should be read 
by every woman. It Is Free. 
Send us a post-card Now. We 
pay for damages due to imperfectly 
made OMO Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 


























appreciated by being seen. 
Order promptly, as the 
demand for this weave will 
speedily exceed the limited 
supply. 

Heavy hand made 
Italian Laces, beautiful and 
exclusive patterns, made 
especially for us and used for trimming waists and dresses. 

The only firm in the country that has net increased the price of 
linens, keeping the same price we have had for years. 

Illustrated booklet sent promptly upon request. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, Me. 


Fair Handy Hat Fasteners 


Hold ladies’ hats on better than 4 
hat pins. Pin on or sew on. No holes in hat. 
One pair enough for all your hats. Send 25 cents 
for a pair, Agents wanted. 30 other useful articles. 
Big sellers. 


FAIR MFG. CO., 211 Fifth St., Racine, Wisconsin 


. We sell ribbons direct from the loom 
1 ons to you, and can save you money. Our 
catalogue is free. Special bargains in 


holiday ribbons, 


RIBBON SPECIALTY CO., Drawer C, West Hoboken, N.J. 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) | 


about he likes to know he has a home to go to, 
and his fondness for staying in it is in exact 
proportion—or so I believe—to the degree in 
which that home approaches the ideal. Not in 
outward show—most men care surprisingly little 
about that—but in the qualities which make it a 
place happily different from the best club or bach- 
elor’s hall which ever existed. You know them— 
you ought to, for you furnish them. It’s the 
woman in the home who does furnish them, if 
they’re furnished at all, and if she fails—God help 
the home, that’s all—nobody else can.” 

‘*Yet—how can she, Tony, if he’s not the right 
sort? She can try, of course, but if she’s not en- 
couraged by his appreciation ——” 

‘Well, it ought to be a partnership, I admit, | 
dear, and so it is in our case, I am happy to be- 
lieve. And speaking of partnerships—naturally 
the death of the senior Henderson brings William 
R., Junior, to the head of the firm. Edward J. 
takes second place, and—it’s rather a Curious fact 
that, the firm having been made up of three men 
for so long, it doesn’t seem to occur to the brothers | 
that it can possibly continue to exist under the man- 
agement of two. They feel that they require a 
third partner. For some time, as you know, I 
have practically occupied that position, as far as 
responsibility and the direction of affairs have 
gone. I hadn’t expected anything further, even 
when I knew of the loss of Mr. W. R. Henderson, 


He nodded. She came out of her chair to perch 
upon the arm of his, at which he sat up and put 
his arm around her in answer to her delighted em- 
brace. 

“Oh, that’s simply splendid!” she cried, with 
her lips against his hair. ‘‘There’s not a place in 
the city I’d rather have you fill—not a firm I’d 
rather have you a partner of! I’m so proud and 
eeee—sy brave boy who has worked so hard! 

ou deserve it every bit! And they knowit. That 
fine old firm—to make you a partner! They’d 
never have done it if they hadn’t thought quite as 
well of you as a man as they did of your business 
ability!” 

“I hope that’s true,” he answered thoughtfully, 
his face bright with pleasure at her praise, for 
which he cared more than for all the comments of 
the men upon the Street. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s been the 
best thing that could have happened to me—these 
years of association with such men as the Hender- 
sons. No man could work for them or with them 
without being the better for it in a score of ways.” 


ox 


He discussed the situation with her thoroughly, 
as it was his custom to do, sure of her interest. 
An hour passed by during which neither thought 
of anything but Anthony’s future and its possibili- 
= Then, all at once, Anthony jumped to his 
eet. 

‘*How warm this fire is,” he cried, ‘‘or else I’m 
warm with the excitement of the talk. It’s only 


wind by the time she had reached the great oak. 
Anthony gave her ten feet farther, then he dashed 
after her. 

He was much heavier, in proportion to his years, 
than she, and had counted more confidently on his 
old powers than he would have done if he had not 
expected her to lose her breath much sooner than 
she did. As it was, it took his best effort not to let 
her outstrip him and come to the rustic seat by the 
wall at the end of the path before him. But just 
before she reached the goal she felt his arms seize 
her, found herself caught up into his powerful 
grasp in the old way he had + mle used with her, 
and, laughing and struggling for breath, received 
with his kiss the fervent and characteristic tribute: 
“*T may let you get away from me for a bit, my 
sweetheart, but never for longer than it takes to 
come after you and bring you back. I can’t live 





this old life without you, and you know it, don’t 
you?” 


THE END 
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Remember 
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=— the Meat is in 
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~ what she thinks of the Lisk Self Basting Roaster. She will tell you 
7 that it is the one indispensable kitchen utensil for perfect roasting 
with perfect comfort. It cooks meats, poultry, game, fish, etc., ‘‘to 
aturn.’’ All the natural juices of the roast are preserved not under, 
but in the roast. This is done by automatic basting, a feature pos- 
sessed by no other roaster. By this self basting method the juices 
of the roast, vaporized by the heat, collect on the inner roof of the 
roaster and fall in a constant shower of gravy which soaks into the 
roast, instead of running off the surface. The result isa roast retaining 
all the natural juice, tender, delicious, cooked evenly throughout. 

ASK THE WOMAN WHO OWNS ONE if the Lisk Roaster is eco- 
nomical. She will tell you that it pays for itself in a short time, because 
it saves 4 of every roast which is wasted by ordinary 
roasting methods. 








The Lisk Sanitary Self Basting Roaster is made in Lisk’s Im- 
perial Gray Enameled Steel Ware, absolutely sanitary, because it 
is seamless. Made in six sizes and sold by all leading hardware, 
house furnishing, and department stores. Every Lisk roaster 
unconditionally guaranteed. 

ASK THE WOMAN WHO OWNS ONE or 
send for illustrated booklet A, sent free on request. 


THE LISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 
CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
















































































THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good pay- 
ing position; to secure an increase in salary? Would you 
possess the capacity that directs and controls large business 
enterprises ? If so, you should follow the example of hun- 
dreds of others who have prepared themselves for increase 
in salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book “f2fut°scccncepes” 


is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. 
It tells of a system of accounts by which you can 
learn bookkeeping quickly at your own home, 
without loss of time or money. We guarantee 
it. It is a book of intense interest to those 
who aspire to success. To advertise our School 
and to help the ambitious, we are giving 
this book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is absolutely free. Send your name 
and address and receive the book without cost. 































Commercial Correspondence Schools 
192B Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ality are pronounced. They the right. ow, one, two, three—go/ prenesd, a box of JACOBS FRENCH CHOCOLATES. very heavy and durable, a all x a a. in a or 
are reasonable, durable, ositi ll bes les t f deal splendid variety of patterns, for the remarkably low price 
wear for years without be- est EE of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO ART RUG at $2.25 is the great 
coming linty, improve with . a 1 + N Orle: —_ rt F t est rug value known. Finest quality of Lace Curtains, per 
use and will not muss or Ni P mame ns es a rome Bespin bance ‘ pair, 45c. and up. Money Back if not Satisfactory. 
wrinkle like linen that re- R ith a burst of light laughter she was off, drop- candy makers. roe oreeee oo ee Goods sent on approval. Cash or Credit Anywhere. 
aoe ping the loose cloak she had been wearing on the | | JACOBS CANDY COMPANY, LTD. UNITED MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
© Crepeust received @ | grass beside her as she flew. As fleet of foot as if NEW ORLEANS, LA. 2456-2462 Jasper ft. Philadelphia. 
beautiful that it can only be | She were a girl again she was running like the 
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Earn YOU MONEY 


Would you like 


to make money in an 


easy, pleasant way 
during your spare time? 


WE WANT a reliable 
/ woman to act as our 
~ 


agent in every locality 

where we have none, and 

we will give her the exclu- 

#7- sive rights for her territory. 


You need not make any 

house to house canvass — you 

need not devote any stated 

time to the work. Just show our 

samples to your friends and ac- 

quaintances, forward their orders 

to us, and after you have delivered 

their goods, you keep your commis- 

sion money for yourself and send us 
the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in 
wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 
dren’s dresses, men’s shirts, etc. At present 
we have samples of 900 different patterns, 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, 
for we furnish you samples and a neat case 
for them — without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that 
vou are interested, we will be glad to give you 
further details— amount of commission, etc, 

i] Be the first to write from your locality. 


THE W H.WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 























WAY'S MUFFLER 


* Patented Nov 167 





WAY’S MUFFLER “:"si""™" 


On or off in a jiffy. Doesn't go on over the head, merely snaps 
together at back of neck but covers lungs and hugs throat com- 
pletely. Over 3,000,000 sold last winter. {Put it in pocket or purse 
as you enter hot room. Snap on ina jiffy as you go out in cold 
again. ‘Knit ot finest cashmere wool in many unfadable colors. 
Made with or without ear or ear and face coverings. Lasts a life- 
time. Looks becoming. You cannot realize its warming comfort 
in frigid weather till you wear it. Besides health is priceless and 
should be protected. 
danger. Every man, woman or child who goes out of doors in 
cold weather needs 


WAY’S MUFFLER 


needs it absolutely, no matter whether the time of exposure to cold 
be 30 minutes or all day. ‘Sold everywhere by haberdashers, dry- 
goods stores, clothiers, druggists —50c to $3.00. If your favorite 
store doesn't keep WAY'S MUFFLER, write us the name of that 
store at once and we will see that it, or some store, delivers you 
one immediately. TOvr new book ‘‘ Cold Air, Nature’s Great 
Tonic'* gives intensely interesting information on nature's simple 
method of preventing coughs, colds, and all throat and lung 
diseases, and contains thirty witty verses wittily illustrated in 
color. @Mention this magazine on a post card, and we'll send you 
a free copy by return maid. ‘‘ Do it now.'’ You'll be glad you did. 


THE WAY MUFFLER CO)., 23d and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY 








of pinislongand tapering, 
passing through heaviest 
cloth easily without bend- 
gale se the : TONG 

ing. Fastens from either ppgyvents pow? 





in the light, but can’t slip through 
or become unfastened in use—a 
feature found only in the 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PIN 


The only pin with effective guard, 
because it is on arm of pin passing 
F through the fabric and on side of 
spring that comes next to cloth. 









Send four cents in 
# stamps for sample worth 
double the money. 


See that all cards bear the 
name of 


y 
y : 
(gla: 
@; 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 













YQ 
125 Parrand 8t., Bloomfield, N. J. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 322.2232: <:, 


: : 4 ments printed and 
engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material 
' 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
ooklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette,’* FREE 


J. W. COCKRUM. 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 








WHAT WE LOVE 
WE LOVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


**I’d like to, very much,” said Father, rather 
pe med rte f And he hastily untied the elaborately 
pieced and knotted string of the newspaper bundle 
Boy held out to him. Out fell Boy’s air-rifle, a 
vegetable-knife from the kitchen, and, most im- 
pressive of all, a hatchet from the toolroom hung 
with ragged strips of red flannel and a bunch of 
feathers from a duster. 








‘*A tomahawk,” Boy explained further, uite | 


‘**And a scalping-knife—though it’s kind 
o dull, I’m afraid. Don’t you think Yellow 
Bear’ ll like them?” 

“*T should say so!” Father shouted joyfully. 
**T tell you, Boy, when Yellow Bear sees that toma- 
hawk his fighting blood will rise mighty quick.” 

**Will he take it on the warpath?” It was very 
hard to speak naturally, but Boy did it. 

“*Tf he goes.” 

‘And massacre the settlers? 
exploded. 
Eleanor.” 

**Robert, dear!” 

‘*They really can use the things—in spite of the 
decorations. In they go, Boy.” 

**And now let’s see about the little Indians,” 
suggested the young lady. ‘‘Suppose we go out to 
the summer-house.” 

“‘Let Aunt Nell help you choose, youngster,” 
said Father with a no of reminder to his sister. 
**T don’t think I'll come out myself,” he added, 
and dropped with a sigh on one of the piazza 
benches, “‘if you’ll excuse me.” 

‘*You’re all tired out with making that old 
box,”’ she said sympathetically. 

‘*Not a bit of it, my dear. Making the box was 
a mere pleasure.’”’ He sighed again and contem- 
plated the slivers in his hands. ‘‘It was going to 
church that tired me.” 

But Aunt Eleanor smiled quietly to herself—a 
dear smile, half-mocking, half-loving, and with 
Boy in tow walked down the long path to the 
summer-house, where the Toys were waiting. 


ox 


**Is the Noah’s Ark all you want to send?” she 
asked after Boy had made a selection. 
‘*Well,” he replied. ‘*‘Here’s the China Cat. 


gravely. 


Oh—gosh/” he 
“IT can’t help it if it is Sunday, Aunt 





I guess the little Indians would like her.” 

The Toys listened—with such fear in their 
hearts! Suppose —— 

‘*How about that funny-looking Horse?” asked 
the young lady. 

The Toys waited. 

““The White Horse?” Boy repeated. He hesi- 





The lungs and throat are the vital points of | 


tated only a moment. ‘“‘All right,” he said indif- 
ferently. ‘‘Maybe the Indians would like him. 
I don’t care much for him.” 

‘*The companion of conquerors! He who with 
Boy had done so many mighty deeds!” sighed the 


Toys. 

eWhat did I tell you?” chuckled the Automo- 
bile. 

‘*But, you see, dear,” Aunt Eleanor explained 
carefully, ‘‘we want the Indians to be just as happy 
as we are. Don’t we? We want to share with the 
little poor children evenly. We want to give them 
part of our very best things—not the things we 
don’t care about any more. That is what makes 
giving worth while, my dear. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘‘Our best things?” Boy repeated. 

** Yes, dear.” 

‘The things we like ever so much?” 

‘*That’s my good Boy!” 

She did not quite understand. She could not 
know that he was screening as best he could the 
little nest he had made with so much patience and 
| so much happiness under the long bench. 


“er 





See!” And he held 


hurriedly, ‘‘if they want it. 





They can have the Automobile,” said Boy | 


out the glittering thing, his eyes full of anxiety and | 


hope and dismay. ‘Take it,” he begged. 

‘*But this isn’t possible!” cried the New Toy to 
his companions. ‘‘Why, he played with me all 
the morning. How does it happen that he’s will- 
ing to give me to the heathen Indians?” 


ox 


The Toys had nothing to say. 
tions were terribly upset! 

‘*You dear thing!” said Aunt Eleanor to Boy. 
She must be very careful not to spoil things. A 
compromise was suggested to her, as she remem- 
bered her brother’s injunction that the Automobile 


Their calcula- 





‘ was not to be given away, in what seemed like a | 


flash of inspiration. ‘‘ But why not send—I know! 
| —that little old Bear instead ?” 
|  ‘**Don’t Indians like Automobiles?” asked Boy 
faintly. 

‘“*They feel more at home with Rears, dear. 
Where is he?” 

Whatever Aunt Eleanor said was right and true; 
whatever she directed Boy believed was best to do. 
And, knowing this, she tried to be very tender and 
very conscientious. 

‘*That’s my best Boy!” she exclaimed proudly, 
as he turned away and reached under the bench. 
‘*Get him out, and we’ll have him packed up in no 
time. I knew that my Boy would do what I 
asked.” 

‘*Bruin!” whispered Boy, bending low over 
the little nest. His chin quivered a bit. ‘‘Oh, 
dearest Bruin!” 

Then he handed the Little White Bear over with- 
| out a word. 

“Oh, my, what a dirty Bear!” gasped Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘‘But some white shoe stuff will fix 
him.” 

Boy’s face was very pale and set. 
him be washed/” he whispered. 

She whom the Toys called The Lady of Gentle- 
ness saw the look in the dark eyes. And there 


**Don’t let 


| came to her, because she was very dear and very | 


wise in the wisdom of women, another flash of 
inspiration clearer than the first. She stroked 
Bruin’s silky head. 

‘‘He’s only an old Toy,” said Boy bravely. 

Her smile was very lovely as she laid the little 
Bear back in the eager arms. 

**T think we’ll send the Automobile, after all,” 
she said. 

‘*Bruin!” whispered Boy again, so low that 
only the Toys heard him. ‘‘They can have any- 
bedy but you, Bruin.” 

‘*But why?” wailed the blue-and-gold beauty. 
‘*Why that foolish Baby Bear?” 

‘*What we love we love,” said the Toys. 

| ‘“*What’s love?” asked the Automobile as he 
| was borne away. ‘‘I—I don’t understand.” 
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appropriate in Pickard. At a thousand stores 











Pickard 
pante>D China 


—the kind you see in great metropolitan 
stores reputed for carrying the best that's 
known in every line—is always distinguishable 
ataglance. It possesses a harmonious, satisfying 
richness that has never been successfully imitated, 
yet Pickard prices are never unreasonable. 
Brilliant color schemes, exquisite gold work. 
Handsome sets and odd pieces for the dining 

room and every part of the home. Plates in 

thousands of designs and color schemes 


for dining room table and plate rail. 


Monograms and Crests de- 
signed and worked out 
to special order. 





For Holiday, Wedding or Birthday gifts you can always find something exquisitely 


rite today for our beautifully illustrated Booklet. 


W. A. PICKARD, 1500 E. Ravenswood Park, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































VERY BODY 


admires this 


BASKET 


Something “ different,” something odd, an 
uncommon basket, a rare, unique curio, a beau- 
tiful ornament, made from the unbreakable, 
lustrous shell of the Armadillo, a curious, inter- 
esting animal of Old Mexico that is becoming 
very scarce, the 


Armadillo Basket 


is fashioned into the oddest and most handsome 
basket shape ever known. The shell is unbreak- 
able — will virtually last a lifetime—and has a 
beautiful, high surface polish. Used for Card 
Receivers, Work Baskets, Photo and Trinket 
Holders. Measures 10 in. wide, 12 in, long, over 
12 in. to top of handle. Admired by everybod 
—a most welcome gift to any lady. Sent (ali 
charges prepaid) for $2.00. Money cheerfully re- 
turned if not satisfied. Large curio catalog —100 
beautiful illustrations and over 20 rare, beautiful 
pictorial post cards grouped in miniature — FR. # 
with each order, 

Lady agents wanted. Big profits. 
premiums FREE, Write for 
terms today. 


Mexican Curio Co. 
Dept. A. San Antonio, Tex. 





















Fine curio 





This Linen Waist 95° 


No, 626, Send only 95c, 
not one cent more, and 
we will m you this 

magnificent mercerized 
silk embroidered and ele- 
antly tucked Ladies’ 
aist, made of fine qual- 
ity Soft Finish Linen. 


Buttons invisibly in back and 
has an all-over front 
with open-work and 
blind embroidery 
in handsome de- 
signasshown ; front 
is further trimmed 
to bust line with 
numerous rows 
of tucks; Col- 
lar, Cuffs and 
pee ea 
spondingly 
tucked; White 
only; Sizes 
from 32 to 44 
inch bust meas- 
ure. Be sure to 
state size wanted. 
We send the waist postage pre- 
paid by us for 96c and all w 
ask in return for this great 
bargain is that you recommend us to your friends. 
If you don't find the waist just as good as you buy at home 
for at least $1.50, all you have to do is to send it back and 
your money, also the postage, will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write today for Free Catalog — Trim Milli- 
nery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, re, Under- 
wear, Cloaks Hostery, Skirts, Wa: Cravenettes, 
Jewelry, Hair Goods, and all kinds of Ladies’, Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Wearing Apparel, also new. depart- 
ment of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
8. E. Cor. Indiana Avenue and 26th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reference — Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 


























BROOKS cai SLIPPERS 


For adults, children or infants. 


Just the thing for Christmas 


Wear them while sleeping or when 
lounging about the house. 
Delightfully comfortable — Hand- 
Made of two thicknesses, extra heavy 






some — Durable. 
eiderdown. Turn-over tops. Bound with Silk. Tied with Satin 


bow. Red, Grey, Pink, Blue. Any size 50c. per pair prepaid. 
Give size of shoe and color desired. Agents Wanted. 


M. W. Brooks Knitting Co., 18 E. Cayuga St., Oswego, N. Y. 














CHRISTMAS SPOON 

Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 

Cut istwo-thirds of the actual 

size. 












Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
265c in coin or stamps. (Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Cata- 
log of numerous Chetoemen ee FREE. 
a 


arren Mansfield Silver- 
cutie, 254 Temple St., Portland, Maine 














CASH DOWN 
Balance on easy install- 
ment plan. We save you piano as oer as any dealer and 


Let us ex 


$108 to $200 on the pur- 

chase of a piano. We 
have been doing this same thing for 
over 50 years. 


Do Not Buy a Piano or Organ Until 
You Have Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a highest 
grade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
before you need decide to keep it. 
send you Free the WONDERFUL CORNISH 
BOOK, the most beautiful and artistic piano 
and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. 
think of buying a piano or organ until you have 


read this book. Every CASH DOWN 

intending purchaser Balance on easy in- 

should have it, for “se sta!lment plan. Save 
h 


following the Cornis 
plan you save one-half, 
We give you two years credit if needed. 
ylain to you how you can buy a first-class 


We will 


Do not 


one-half—buy on 
the Cornish plan. 





why no manufacturer who : 
sells through dealers can quote . Washington, N. J. 


you as low prices as we do. 
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‘SEWING MACHINE 


NEEDLE 


You can thread it 














THE STORY 
THE ACTRESS TOLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


had happened, had decided that it would be well 
for him to be prepared with the part in case of 
accidents. They had rehearsed it together, with 
all the business, for several weeks. Luckily, the 
names of the leading man and woman had been 
‘kept dark,’ and now new programs were hurriedly 
ne The public was not to be told that there 
ad been a change. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 








M\ R. H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 
B’ way at 6th Av. WV 35th St. 





New 


York 
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For Sale by Dealers 
10 per needle 
C 50 cents for six 
Send us the name of your dealer 
and 10 cents in stamps for sample 
Be sure to mention the name of your 
sewing ma e 

Brayton Brothers Company 

2901 Bryant Avenue South 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Correspondence Solicited from Dealers. 











CARTERS 
UNDERWEAR 


is designed for those who appreciate perfection in style, 
fit and workmanship. 
Made of selected high-grade yarns, and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Durable, healthful and economical. 
Made in a great variety of sizes and weights. 
In Union suits for men. Union and Two-piece Suits 
for women and children. Also infants’ Shirts and Bands. 
Send for iliustrat d booklet. Refuse all substitutes. 


Oe I A RAS RATER 
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There is as much style 
in the KIND you wearas 
the way you wear them 


All Sizes— 5c a Card 


Schloss-Speier Co. 
Sth Ave. and 21st St., N. Y. 














that first night, and why I flashed upon the world, 
as it chose to call me, ‘a great actress,’ and why a 
week after that night I was, as the papers said, 
‘suddenly married’ to Mr. Paul Cameron!’’ 


THE GIFT-GIVER 


By Constance Orton 


than that of a woman friend of mine who is often 

spoken of as a ‘‘ Beautiful Gift-Giver.” This 
means in nowise that her gifts are costly. They 
are often not even representative of hours of toil 
that have drained her strength and taken her time 
from the duties of her home. But they are mean- 
ingful. Some time ago she resolved on three 
things: First, to give at Christmastime only to 


| KNOW of no prettier and pleasanter reputation 








those she loved ; second, to make her gifts personal; | 


third, to begin her preparations by November first. 


They sound simple enough, do they not? But | 


suppose we take them apart and investigate. The 
first rule excludes the girl you met in the moun- 
tains the summer before and who sends you most 
unexpectedly and at the last minute an exquisite 
tortoise-shell comb, but not so late but that by going 
out in haste on Christmas Eve and elbowing your 
way among the tard aps gt a may select a 


k and get it off by special delivery to her in illustrations. Something new—only scientific 
. ‘Tt . . " 3 f th > ; 1 7 ente 1 
time! The book, which was costly and nondescript, COLORED collbiess ale anduhaeek “fine 
would please anybody, will reach her in time, and PICTURES form "’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
your conscience is at rest! But what of the spirit pn gm fae et Fre og Goon evenly in —— 
° as ths te ffended ? OF BIRDS ack —no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing 
of Christmas that you have olendec —no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 


And the second rule very naturally follows the 
first. I have known a woman who had a list 
of twenty-three friends for whom to provide 
gifts and who selected twenty-three articles of 
graded values, and, after setting them out on 
Christmas Eve in tempting array, paired them off, 
hit-or-miss, and ia cases of doubt as to suitability 
carefully inclosed the charge check for ‘‘return!” 


But I have known another, the one who was 
called ‘‘The Beautiful Gift-Giver,’”’ whose little re- 
membrances were full of a delicate poetry and the 
intensest personal sympathy. To a shy, crippled 
friend she gave a box of window violets, the kind 
that grow in the hothouse and are in full bloom 
at Christmastime. She had decided on them long 
enough in advance to get them from a suburban 
greenhouse when they were changing their beds, 
and for a mere nothing. She herself had trans- 
planted them and cared for them till they were a 


room that had been put away in disuse, and 
yet, when newly polished, turned out to be quite 
the gem of his collection. Two nephews were de- 
lighted by a package of old stamps that she had 
collected from a chest of old letters, and with them 
went two beautiful new stamp-books. A girl 
friend, who was struggling over her trousseau, 
found that she had taken a dozen napkins home 
to letter and two large tablecloths to ome. which 
were returned to her on Christmas morning. 

The last of the rules is, after all, the most diffi- 


cult to follow, and yet November is a dark month; | 


the autumn housecleaning is over and the winter 
gayeties only half-heartedly beginning. There isa 
flurry or two of snow to remind you of Kris Kringle, 





and a general suppressed air of gayety in the bright | 


store windows that ought to put you in mind of | 
Christmas things. There are long evenings beside | 


a crisp wood fire to think them over—the eight or 
ten dear friends you love and their little individual 


is — with time to do it in, and the money- 
value will fall so out of the matter if you have 
agreed to the first rule adopted by ‘‘The Beauti- 
ful Gift-Giver” that Christmas wiil lose its un- 
natural horrors and seem just about as Christ 
intended it to seem. 














different look ”’ which so 
plainly distinguishes the 
article bought in New York. 





solute satisfaction guaranteed by Macy’s 

EE SAMPLES ofall the 
New Suitings of which these 
suits are made will be sent upon request 









forouw FREE Pane Style Book and Household Catalogue 


Listing all of the season's novelties and everything desirable for Christmas giving — Arti 
cles of silver, goid, leather, of china and cut glass, all of the very newest designs and 
for an infinite variety of uses and all at Macy’s famously low prices. Above are 
shown a few sample bargains. This FREE Catalogue also shows all the new styles 
in millinery, in shoes, in waists, skirts and in suits Made to your Measure as low as 

12.74, It is a veritable encyclopedia of the Great Macy's, listing thousands upon 
thousands of typical Macy Bargains. It explains in detail the great advantages 
in buying in New York at Macy's, tells ‘‘ How Macy Pays the Freight."’ 

WRITE US A POSTAL for this book. Just say, ‘‘ Please send 

me free your 450 Page Style Book and Household Catalogue,” and 
the complete book will go to you FREE, postpaid by return mail. 


















Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of Fa 
mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. ,thousands of 
subjects, size 54%4x8. One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. We 
wiil send 2 Sample 
Pictures and big 
catalogue with 
1000 miniature 


Size 5x7, 2c each. $1.75 





per 100. Catalogue and 
sample for 2c stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


A Boon to the Slender Woman 

















Stylish High Bust Effect Assured | 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined | 


is the only garment that, without 
artificial attachments, produces the 
high bust’and tapering waist which 
present styles demand. 
The illustrations show the 
merits of this 
garment. 
Thousands 
of women J 
have. tes- f 
tified that 
it ts perfect, 
No pressure ~ 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 
Steels 









Rear view 






There is no substitute. Ask your 
dealer for“ SAHLIN,” which is your 
guarantee. We will send direct if he 
cannot supply you. Afoney refunded 
tf not perfectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two styles—high or low bust. 

Made in white or drab corset sateen, 
also white batiste. 


Best grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 
postage prepaid 
In ordering give bust and waist meas- 
ure and length fre m armpit to waistline. 
Catalog free upon request. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


showing |! 





















interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 






Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 

Form Maternity Skirt’’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back_and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirte—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 

you—game guarantee — Illustrated book free. 
\ Shey h book shall we send? Write to-day to 











: cs ea’ . onheart,lungs easy ad 
ees The WM. CARTER CO. mass of purple flowers for the crippled friend on or stomach — PATENTED | justiment. 
Prado = Dept. A Christmas Hp oon “2 a Re ge ones she | throws shoulders back naturally, and 5 
Needham Heights ? ‘ ave an oO rass candlestic rom er ore- | expands the chest. = 
Mark (Highlandville) § Mass. 8 - j “_~ 


Style 555, our latest pattern, with flexible 
leather sole, lamb’s wool lined, is artistic and 
durable. Hard Made. Colors: Black, Scarlet, 
Pink, Baby Blue, Cininchilla, Oxford, and Navy. 

Men’s, $1.25; Ladies’, $1.00; Misses’, 90c; 

Children’s, 80c; Infants’, 75c. Post Paid 
Send for Catalog — FREE 


We guarantee to please or refund the money. 


OLMSTED MFG. CO. 


135 Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 














HITE 8 OYCHOFF M1@-uT0CRET 


Read Regularly “The AUTOCRAT of the WRITING TABLE”’ 


9 ; : ~ é 
DOUBLE tastes. If it is a particular print of a particular z 7 It is a monthly magazine of instruction and entertainment for letter writers. 
BONE picture that you and the minister’s wife discussed me = Something entirely new, but long needed. Secure a FREE copy by sending 
semen thane ago there is time to find it if you begin i oa in your request on the most satisfactory writing paper ever produced — 
in November. You may even have to send to | EA—e — AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 
ENDLESS London for it; or you may, in as many minutes lal 0 Autocrat Stationery is the recognized standard for social correspondence. It isa 
LOOP by the fireside, decide to send her a dish of Christ- ri practical paper with a handsome finish and fine writing surface. You 
mas sand tarts and a plum pudding! Everything | IgV ew it from your dealer, or we will send a sample packet for 10c. 


5 Prizes Open to You Every Month — $50.00 


Particulars in “ The Autocrat of the Writing Table.” Write 
for it. Autocrat envelope and paper sent free if you so desire 


Address “THE AUTOCRAT,” Dept. 111 
Care of WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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without looking ** As for me, I was in bed all that last day with a 
| headache brought on by sheer ay ' .~ —« 
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It saves the eyes saves tme | of my certain failure worse to bear. Besides, one | 
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THE LOVE SHE 
GAVE HIM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





undeserved affront were choking her. ‘‘Oh, how | 
could he? How dared he?” she repeated, between 
panting breaths. 
Reaching home she rushed upstairs, locked her 
door, and sat down at her writing-desk to write 
Stone. 
| _ She stated the incident of the morning. ‘‘ You 
have offered me an insult twice,” she wrote. ‘“‘The | 
first—the book—I passed over, because I hoped | 
the slight was not intentional. But this I cannot | 
pretend a mistake. By what right do you send me | 
such a thing? You cannot excuse such conduct, | 
but ge can explain it.” She signed the note | 
, and sent it by messenger. 
Then she waited. She walked up and down her 
room, with cold hands and burning cheeks, in a | 
fever of anger and expectation. At the end of 


MILLER 
three-quarters of an hour she had put him down 
| 








THE “‘ TREE” OF KNOWLEDGE 


Those who know what bold 





as a coward whom she was never to see again. In 
two hours and a half she heard the maid’s step 
pause at her door. After all he had come! But 


instead, there was handed in a note—a very small, 
thin, white note, addressed in Rodney’s hand. She 
tore it open. Within was a single line of writing: 


““T give you a very good imitation.” 


The Queen 


of Fashion’s 


Richest and Choicest 


can do for their shoes are careful never to be 
without them. Any shoe, no matter how ex- 
pensive it may be or how well it may fit, will 
in a short time wrinkle, curl up and look 











ary shabby from use and perspiration. This can ex Creations are most elegantly reproduced on 
0 only be prevented by having a pair of : ' , ; 
d MILLER TREES for each pair of shoes, Dora, dropping in to tea, found “‘something 
74 Put the trees in at night and in the morning wonderful,” indeed, as Frances had promised, e ar 0 
the shoes will be straightened out and will oe not what grantee had ~~ \ar—aalhenes lady th 1 : hi hich h hed th 
—— as rrinkl ssy ¢ ’ herself in tears. ora was startled. ’ € only sewing machine which has reached the 
S oo. ee cae peng Bn ~t ‘My dear girl, what is the matter?” ot eo «he yp mead ry - mechanical ~ The Perfect 
until they are actually worn out, and your Lcan't tell you! its too dreadful.” odel by which all other sewing mechanism is judged. The 
feet will always be well dressed. ‘Have you quarreled with him ?’ S d d R Y y Sh ] 
You need these trees not only for the sake “Oh, if it were only that, it might be arranged. ' tan ar ota utt e " 
of appearance, but for comfort and economy. But as it is, how can I ever see him again?” ’ is the vital element necessary to produce the fastest, quietest, and easiest 
They cost you nothing in the end, as they pa ‘*Fanny, he hasn’t done something awful?” oa Sewing ae the were. vee aie See speed, Seams ° nye aoe continue 
for themselves in the added durability whic | » easy running is not possible on any long vibrating shuttle machine. e Reasons Are Plain 
for ~ aive 0 a d Oh, i? he has! h iy ve — md pate, and Unquestioned by Honest Competition, 
EE hacitieaenhininm. ites donall | | er T eatd ace Sas the er ——s . emember All long vibrating shuttles travel 6 inches and have two decidedly abrupt stops in makin 
lie ok for o ro mark. It is stamped on what I said to you at t e opera? each stitch. This creates excessive friction and consequent wear of shuttle parts, and althoug 
g that are genuine. ‘*What you said? new well oiled machines of that class may run easily when demonstrated and possibly for a 
gue They are sold y | shoe dealers everywhere, “You asked me if I loved him, and I said—I few months thereafter, it is utterly impossible to provers the defects of the vibrating principle 
| but if your dealer does not handle them, write said, ‘I give him a very good imitation.’ Well, coming to the surface in a short time, when the shake and noise, caused by the sudden stops, 


us for a useful booklet entitled ‘‘Shoes and Pare) 
Their Care,’ which tells many things you be eee att Pe ‘ 1» 
ought to know, and gives instructions as to Yh,” Dora gasped, ‘‘but he wasn’t there! 


how to order shoe trees by mail. ““Yes, he was!” 


“a 1 know?” 
0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE C0. 7 dhe: ag pry et now!” And in a stream 


130 of passionate words she poured out her story—the 
Cherry St 4) | carnations, the book, the ring—and, last of all, the 
= | letter with the one line of writing which she could 
not forget. ‘‘Don’t you see,” she cried, ‘‘he was 
trying to show me so delicately, without telling 
me, that he had heard me, that he knew! But I 
was so blind, so stupid, that I didn’t see!” 
‘But isn’t it better that he should know the 
truth?” said Dora. 
‘*But does he?” asked Frances, lifting her head. 
|  ‘*Frances Fay! You don’t mean that you’re in 
love with him?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” Frances wailed; ‘‘I don’t 
see how I can be! But I can’t have him go away 
and think of me as a cold-blooded wretch all his 
life. If I could only make him understand——” 

‘*Well, why don’t you see him and tell him?” 


IS IS | ‘See him! Do you suppose he wants to see me 
a | now? Why, he por despise me!” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Dora stoutly. ‘‘Men don’t 
- THE MOULDED take so much trouble when they despise you. Be- 
RUBBER BUTTON sides, a man of his sort, once he’s in love—and he 
USED IN THE was—doesn’t get over it in a minute!” 
CLASP 


‘ p : Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 
*rances opened her eyes. ‘‘ Dora, you’re getting 
OF THE 


becomes more noticeable and only a little wear is necessary to make such machines annoyingly 
shaky. noisy, and hard running, no matter by whom or how well made. 

e Standard Rotary Shuttle in making a stitch simply revolves on its own axis and goes on 
and on, without the slightest eae nen no shake or jar, no noise, but continuous easy, silent 
and rapid operation. The Rotary Shuttle, combined with our light running ball bearing stand, 
makes the Standard Rotary easy, fast, silent and enduring, which 
to the health and comfort of the operator, 


LOCK AND CHAIN STITCHES 


can be made equally well on the Standard Rotary. The chain stitch is invaluable for ladies’ col- 
lars or anything where a little stretch is necessary for comfort, also especially useful on children’s 
clothing, which often require letting out at the seams. The chain stitch is very easily removed. 
There are nearly a Million Standard Rotaries giving excellent satisfaction year aher year in 
all parts of the World. Sold on terms to suit your convenience, Delivery Free Every where. 
you buy the Best, it will last a lifetime. “A Demonstration is a Revelation.” 
Full information, prices and name of nearest dealer will be cheerfully given upon request. 
FREE — Our Fascinating Brochure. Send postal today. 


The Standard Sewing Machine Co., 6405 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 








is of the greatest importance 
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practical !” SAVES MONEY AND GIVES YOU 


| " A Set of Furs Without Cost 


Frances blushed. 
| ‘I'd see him,” Dora suggested. 
‘*T can never look him in the face again!” 
‘*Well, write, then.” 
‘*But what can I say that he won’t think is imi- . : ; f 3 
In dealing direct with the Larkin Factories, you save all 
cost that adds no value. The power of each dollar is 
doubled — you obtain $20.00 worth of goods for $10.00. 
The profits of several middlemen go to you in the form of a 
valuable Premium. That is why you can obtain a hand- 














tation?” Frances shook her head despondently. 
‘*Oh, no, it’s impossible. The thing is ended here!” 

Nevertheless, her air, when Dora left, was not 
that of one who had given up hope. She spent a 
sleepless night. It did not seem possible that she 
cull be in love without knowing it; yet the idea 
of never seeing him again was intolerable to her. 
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HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
By the Cheap Wooden Button Painted 
to Imitate Rubber now being used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers, especially 
on corset hose supporters. 

We will protect our rights and 

those of the Public to the fullest 




















extent of the law. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 









Give him the R. 5. 
Cigar Cutter 


Every smoker wants one. A handsome, handy 
article that cuts clean — never tears or breaks the 
cigar — prevents wrapper from unravelling. Lies 
flat in the vest-pocket or can be attached to key- 
ring. Lasts a life-time. 

Made in Sterling Silver and 14k. Gold, plain or 
beautifully engraved. Also in 14k. Gold, set with 
Diamonds, 

If your jeweler doesn’t carry the R. S. Cigar Cutter, 
write for our FREE pamphlet, describing the 
Cutter and telling you where to get it. 


Enos Richardson & Co., 21 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 











Her spirits went up a little, and after breakfast, be- 
fore she could have time to doubt the wisdom of 
her decision, she took the carnations from the 
drawing-room, and the book from the library shelf, 
put both in the fire, and watched them burn. Then 
she took the paste ring, in its crushed box, and 
again sct out, though this time not to the jeweler’s. 


ot 


Twenty-four hours later Rodney Stone was sit- 
ting in the bedroom of his bachelor apartment. 
The line between his brows was deep, a his dark, 
square face, grave enough at best, wore an expres- 
sion of gloom. There was a knock at his door. 

“‘Come in!” he growled, and his valet apolo- 
getically handed him a box and a note. 

It was an absurd, small box, an inch square, but 
at sight of it Rodney Stone quickly seized it with 
the letter from the tray. When he was alone he 
stood with one in each hand. The box made him 
frown, the letter gave his face a gleam of eagerness. 
He seemed afraid to open either, but at last he 
resolutely ripped the envelope. 

“IT find I do not like imitations so much as I 
thought,” the note read, ‘‘and so I’m sending back 
your ring.””’ Her name was signed beneath in a 
hand that had not faltered. 

That was all. With a jerk he tore the letter in 
two and flung it into the fire. Then the box—it 


| poised in his fingers, ready to follow, but some- 
| thing made him hesitate. Then he took off the 


outside wrapping and saw that the pasteboard 
shell had been crushed and was held together b 
an elastic band. He took this off and lifted the lid. 
The box literally fell to pieces in his palm and left 
lying there a ring. It was his ring as far as the 
setting and the wreath of diamonds went. But in 
the place where the emerald of glass had been 
there glowed a ruby of surpassing lustre. He rec- 
ognized it beyond a doubt. 

He stood holding the ring in hands that shook, 


looking at what she had sent him—her ruby, her | 


only jewel—as if he could not believe his eyes. 

At last he said slowly: ‘‘It’s beautiful!” He 
jammed the ring upon his little finger and looked 
at it a moment with a smile. ‘‘The witch!” he 
muttered, and then he seized his hat and coat, and, 
whistling like a boy, hurried for that house from 
which all imitations had forever vanished. 
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Larkin Quality the Standard of 


Any Larkin customer in your locality will testify to the 
excellence of all Larkin Products and Premiums. Many 





* Established, 1875. 





ete, Somewhere, in the pale hours of dawn, an idea “ 

Sil Sc. ? y vag oe ae. Roy -_ it ey very —— at, but some $10.00 fur scarf or muff by purchasing $10.00 
Mailed on Cushion Button she cherished it and coaxcd it, until, by the time . 

oat of the sun was up it appeared to her not impossible. worth of Larkin Laundry and fine 


Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal 
Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 

The Larkin Idea is a practical, 
co-operative plan that reduces the liv- 
ing expenses of several million people 
annually. It can likewise save your 


family $10.00 every few weeks. 


Excellence 





Larkin Premiums, such as 1847 
Rogers Bros.’ Silverware, Seth Thomas Clocks and Watches, 
Jewett Stoves and Ranges, and John Bromley & Sons’ 
Rugs are merchandise of national repute. 








A’ 
No Money in Advance ge 
Any responsible person may have $10.00 worth a. 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on free we y 
trial. Payment of $10.00 is made if customer fs if 
is satisfied. Otherwise goods are removed at J 
our expense. s we / 
. AES 
Mail coupon today. Learn how to A2t) ; 2 
save money, clothe yourself and } ost J 
furnish the home without cost. Tt . 
+7 / ff fee 
6's / ri WA : 
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Clean Cut Patterns 


Clean edged, accurate work in cutting 
out goods depends upon the shears. 

Look for three things : 

The Angle of the Shears should be right 
for cutting close to the table. 

The Blades should meet true, and this 
adjustment must be permanent. 

The Points should cut clean to the very 
tips for notching and trimming. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are made to meet every requirement of every 
kind of work, 

Awonderful lock-screw and nut hold the per- 
fect adjustment absolutely fast so the blades 
can never spread or vary in position. 

When you buy Keen Kutter Scissors and 
Shears there is no uncertainty, for they are 
guar: inteed to be satisfactory. 

‘his same guarantee goes with Keen Kutter 
Pocket-knives for men and women, 

Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools have been sold 
for nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’— E. C. Simmons. 

Trademark Registered 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 














- Oneita”’ Insures 
Underwear So tei 


Perfect fitting dresses are impossible without per- 
fect fitting underwear. 


“ ONEITA” Union Suit. 

Across the chest, at the waist line and over the 
hips—the ‘‘ ONEITA” lies as smooth and even asa 
well-made glove fits the hand. 

The fabric is smobth and elastic; and it keeps so 
after wearing and washing because of the high qual- 
ity of the yarn used in its manufacture. 

““ONEITA” Union Suits are made in both But- 
ton Down Front and Button Across Chest styles. 
“ONEITA”" is the Ideal Union Suit—one single 
thickness from neck to ankle. 

Sizes absolutely standard 


Write for Booklet 
about Real 











For Men, Women 
and Children of 
all ages and sizes. 


ONEITA 
On sale at KNITTING 
your MILLS 


Dealer’s Utica, N.Y. 





All your plain clothes and flat work beautifully 
ironed at a cost of one cent per hour for heat — 
gas or gasoline — with the 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


“ Does Highest Quality Work.” 

Write for Free booklet and 

B 8 30-Day Free Trial Offer. 

Y AMERICAN IRONING 
, MACHINE CO. 

24 E.Lake St. ,Chicago,Ill. 





If you want REAL underwear satisfaction — buy an 


Underwear Comfort. | . 
| blingly over her eyes. 


| Murmurs. 
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HOLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 





silent, thinking bitter thoughts. Then a remark 
of the Major’s aroused him and he leaped impetu 
ously int the conversation. 


“Trouble!” he exclaimed. 


the § pears out of Cuba in two weeks. Look at 
our ships! And look at our army! There isn’t a | 
better one in the world! Trouble! Why, it'll be 


too easy; it'll be all over before we 
know it!” 

**I dread another war, Major,” said Miss India 
with a little shudder. ‘‘The last one was so 
terrible.” 

“*It was, Ma’am, it was. It was brother kill 
brother. But this one will be different, Miss Indy, 
for North and South will stand together and fight 
together, and, by Jove, there’ll be no stopping until 
Spanish dominion in Cuba is a thing of the 
past!” 

**That’s right,” 
country together this time; 
of America, by upiter! a 

**Thank God for that,’ 


you'll see; 


cried Julian. ‘‘It’s the whole 
it’s the United States 


’ said Miss India devoutly. 
on 


Winthrop and Holly were silent until they had 
left the aa clay road behind and turned into the 
woods. There in a little clearing Winthrop led the 
way to the trunk of a fallen pine and they seated 
themselves upon it. The afternoon sunlight made 
its way between the branches in amber streams. 
Above them festoons of gray-green moss decked 
the trees. The woods were very silent and not 
even a bird-call broke the stillness. 
hat off, laid it beside her on the gray bark and 
turned gravely to Winthrop. 

**What is it?” she whispered. 

‘I’ve brought you here, Holly, to ask you to 
marry me,” he answered. 

Holly’s hand flew to her heart and her eyes grew 
big ond dest **T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

**No, and before I do ask you, dear, I’ve got 
something to tell you. Will you listen?” 

**Oh, yes,” answered Holly simply. 

‘*T was married when I was twenty-four,” 
Winthrop after a moment. ‘‘I had just finished a 
course in the law school. The girl I married was 
four years younger than I. She was very beautiful 
and a great belle in the little city in which she lived. 
We went to New York and I started in business 
with a friend of mine. We were stock brokers. 
A year later my wife bore me a son; 
Robert. For four years we we re very happy; 
those years were the happiest I have ever known. 
Then the boy died.” He was silent a moment. 
‘*We both loved him a great deal—how much we 
realized only then. My wife’s grief was so great 
that for some months there were grave fears for her 
mind and she was placed in the care of a physician 
at a sanitarium outside the city. For me, I had my 
business to think of, to take my mind from my sor- 
row; but my wife was less fortunate and it was 
almost two years before she was pronounced quite 
restored in mind and body. And then I found— 
that I had lost her.” He stopped and stared 
gravely at his clasped hands. 

‘There was an assistant physician at the sani- 
tarium, and—well, 
She was quite honest and told me the truth. If the 
boy had lived it would have been different, I think, 
but as it was, her love for me seemed to have died 
with our child. 
There was a divorce: it was the only way out of a 
wretched muddle. That was four years ago, and I 
think, I pray, that she is very happy.” 

He paused, and Holly darted a glance at his face. 
He was looking straight ahead down the woodland 
path, and, for an instant, she felt very lonely and 
apart. Then: ‘‘ You see, dear,” he continued, ‘‘I 
have failed to keep one woman’s love. Could I do 
better another time? I think so, but—who knows? 
It would be a risk for you, wouldn’t it?” 

He turned and enlled gently at her and she 
smiled tremulously back 

“*There,” he said. ‘‘ Now you know what I am. 
I am thirty-eight years old, twenty years older 
than you, and a divorced man into the bargain. 
Even if you were willing to excuse those things, 
Holly, I fear your aunt could not.” 

f I were willing,’”’ answered Holly evenly, 

‘nothing else would matter. But—you will tell 
me one thing? Do you—are you quite, quite sure 
that you do not still love her—a little?” 

Guite, Holly. The heart I offer, dear, is also- 
free.” 
think God did mean me to love you then, 
after all,” said Holly thoughtfully. 


ox 


Winthrop arose and stood before her and held 


began 


lutel 


| out his hand. She placed hers in it, and with her 


eyes on his allowed him to raise her toward him. 

“‘Then, Holly,” he said, ‘‘I ask you to be my 
wife, for i love you more than I can ever tell you. 
Will ou, , Holly, will you?” 

” sighed Holly. 

Vey gently he strove to draw her to him; but, 
with her hands against his breast, she held herself 
at the length of his arms. 


**Wait,” she said. ‘‘Don’t kiss me until you are 
sure that you mean what you've said, Robert, 
quite, quite sure. Because ——” her eyes dark- 


ened and her voice held a fierceness that thrilled 
him—‘‘ because, dear, after you have kissed me it 
will be too late to repent. I'll never let you go then, 
never while I live! T’ll fight for you until—until 
!” Her voice broke and the lashes fell trem- 





Winthrop, awed and stirred, raised the bowed 
head until her eyes, suddenly grown soft and 
timid, glanced up at him once more. ‘‘ Dear,’ he 
said very low and very humbly, ‘ 


you.” 


| on hers. 


The next instant she had buried her face against 
his shoulder and he felt her body shaking in his 


arms. 

‘*Holly!” he cried. ‘‘Holly!. You’re crying! 
What is it, dear? What have I done, Sweet- 
heart?” 


For an instant she ceased to quiver and from 


against his coat came a smothered voice. 


‘*What’s the good of be-being happy,’’ sobbed 
Holly, ‘‘if you can’t cr-cr-cry ?” 

A breath of wind from the south swept through 
the wood, stirring the tender leaves to rustling 
And the sound was like that of a little 
stream which, obstructed in its course, finds a new 
channel and leaps suddenly on its way again, 
laughing joyously. 


THE END 


‘Why, we can clear | 


Holly took her | 


we called him | 


The man was—worthy of her. | 





‘such as Lam I | 
am yours as long as God will let me live for | 
Then he bent his head until his lips were | 
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The strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phonograph over 
other talking machines is in the large number of sales. 

Everybody knows Edison and his work and, therefore, feels convinced 
that his Phonograph must be better than other forms of talking machines 
and sound producers — because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory which knows 
how to make every part right. 

Its great success is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all 
sounds. Thus it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


Records for November 


Keep your Phonograph always interesting and fresh by supplying it 
with the newest Records. November Records will be on sale all over 


the United States on October 26th. Hear them at 


your nearest store and buy them there. 


Send your name and address today and we will mail you on 
the 26th of the month The Phonogram, giving a complete descrip- 
tion of each Record, the Supplemental Catalogue, giving the 
names of the new November Records, and the Complete Catalogue, 
listing all the E.dison Records now in existence. 
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_ NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


they grew to love each other. | 
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F course Chiclets are popular! The delicious chew- 
ing gum in its dainty candy covering and the six drops of 
pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the very good reasons why 
you will be benefited no less than you will be pleased if you buy a 5c 
or lOc packet of CHICLETStoday. Should your druggist or confection- 
er not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 500 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 













The Best Attainable Result of 
Forty Years’ Experience. 


You will find that Rising Sun is the 
most durable polish. Unlike many other 
stove polishes, it gives not only a brilliant 
but an abiding lustre. It will not cake on 
the iron and it will not burn red. Also bear 
in mind that it will not stain your hands. 


Try it and you will be satisfied that it stands 
the heat better than any other. At all grocers. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Prop’s., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ASTEP IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION 


















is taken by 
every woman who insists upon 
Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 
on her shoes. They add many 
weeks of “look like new” to 
your footwear because they 
never wear shiny or brassy. 
Look for the little Diamond 
slightly raised on the surface of 
each eyelet. <@ This trade- 
mark is your guarantee. 
None but the genuine Fast 
ColorEyelets have it. Ask 
your shoe dealer forthem. 
Send for booklet and free samples. 
Diamond Fast Color Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 











For the Woman 


who finds it necessary to choose her 

day or evening gown with regard 

to service, as well as the latest re- 
quirements of fashion, 











$1.50 a yard, 50 inches wide, or 


5; helt il 
$1.00 a yard, 46 inches wide, 
are the ideal dress fabrics. Both are 
made of pure worsted, closely woven, 
drape beautifully and will not wrinkle 
or fade. 

In black and all the new Fall shades 
at the leading stores. If not at your 
dealers write us for interesting fashion 
booklet and 

Free Samples. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 
453 Broome Street New York 














When Baby Begins to Walk } 


That is the time to 
guard against weak 
-ankles,cramped feet 
and ugly bow legs. 
It will be impossible 
for these misfor- 
tunes to develop 
in your 
children 
if 
they 
wear 
the 






















SIZES: 
2 to 6, no 


heel, $1.25; 
3 to 8, spring 
heel, $1.50. 


KRIEGER st: SHOES 


These shoes have a special ankle supporting 
counter, which is invisible, and supports the soft, 
yielding ankle-bones until they become firm, insur- 
ing straight, strong limbs. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
It explains and nee me ates the Krieger Shoes, show- 
ing the several styles for girls, boys and babies. 
Krieger shoes are just as stylish and handsome as 
any shoes you can buy. Mention your shoe 
dealer’s name and write to- day. 


Krieger Shoe Co., 131A Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Lamson Nature Prints 


Direct from nature; exquisitely colored 
Unique for gifts and placecards. Gravure Card 
and Catalogue 15¢e. Hand-colored Miniature 35c. 
Sold by dealers, or direct from 


LAMSON STUDIO, 11 Temple 8t., Portland, Me. 
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A HANDFUL OF 
CARNATIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 





**It was once.” 

“*Itis now. Shall I prove it to you? A few mo- 
ments ago we were quarreling like a pair of spoilt 
children ——” 

***Speak for yourself, John!’” but Mrs. Brand 
laughed a little as she quoted the words. 

‘*Oh, you were doing your share, and I don’t 
blame you. I dare say I was ‘perfectly horrid,’ as 
you said I was. But now, I think we are as far 
from saying disagreeable things, or even thinking 
them, as we ever were in our lives. Aren’t we?” 

**I’m sure I am.” 

**So am 1. Within a few seconds the smell of a 
bunch of flowers has brought us both back to our 
realities, which are much better than our fictions. 
Our real selves could not quarrel— we are much too 
fond of each other for that! The disagreement is 
between two imaginary selves. Don’t you think 
we could do something to get rid of them?” 

‘*We can’t go about forever with bunches of | 

carnations tied under our noses,”’ laughed Julia. 

‘*Do you remember the Italian mules with their 
bundles of hay tied to the shaft, within reach? | 
‘When in doubt take a mouthful !’” 

‘*They make one think of italy, don’t they?” | 
Sergius looked at the flowers with a longing ex- 
pression. ‘‘It was that spring evening in Fiesole, 
by the low, open window, when we arranged them 
in the old jar, you and I ‘together—I was standing 
on the path, leaning on the sill, and you were 
inside.” 

a 

Again the young wife bent her head and breathed 
through the flowers, and sighed. 

or 

‘*IT remember every intonation of your voice,” 
Sergius continued. ‘‘We both felt that something 
was coming, as the evening grew darker. And 
then the moon rose in a glow and it seemed sud- 
denly warmer.” 
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CUSTOM 


‘And a nightingale began to sing.” | 
‘*And you said it was like ‘Romeo and Juliet! “bi ae 
‘Yes, and you only answered ‘Juliet,’ and GRADE a” ian 
vaulted’ up to the window side as easily as if you - 
had done it all your life! It’s all in the carnations, Me 
when I shut my eyes and smell them. And just a a 
then we heard that glorious man’s voice singing Women have been waiting for the “QUEEN QUALITY” ee 
RuLinstein’s ‘O Wenn es Nur Immer so Bliebe,’ in 





far off in the other villa beyond the road—we 
found out that it was the great German barytone 
who sings Amfortas at Bayreuth, you know! Was 
there ever such a scene and such music for a 
wooing ?”’ 
“Vou see 


$4.00 “Custom Grade” Boots. Their instant popularity | | 
and enormous sale prove it. Produced by the largest } 
makers of women’s shoes in the world. This means: 


| 1st : — Ability to control the best shoe talent in the world. 


What comes back alive is not dead 2ad: — A wemendous advantage ia baying matesiels. 


and gone, is it: “pid sein : i 
‘*It may be dead, but it’s not gone. No one can Sods — A mach emalies Cactesy enpense par ais. 
take from me the happiness I’ ve had —nobody can A,” Result: — These superb shoes at a price not possible for the small 





rob me of that! But I don’t mean the moment, Booklet free. 
Sergius; I don’t mean the song and the moonlight 
and the nightingale, and the mere ye in 


i THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 1 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
which we lived it all—you know that, don’t you? 
I mean the rest. Only sentimental yew believe | Sp ae TG, ee BO eS ae ies any 


that if they could somehow get back into exactly | ath ase. 
the place and the dress and the hour and the light 
they remember so distinctly they could be just as 
happy again! Silly, isn’t it? The picture itself is 
a the frame in which the truth lives.” 

‘*And it may live just as well in any other frame 
that is not too small, or too big, or too vulgar for it.” 

‘I dare say!” 

Sergius stood still and looked at his wife over the 
carnations. She was gazing down into then, as if | 
she saw something among them that almost 
made her quite happy again, though there was a 
little tender regret in the shadows of her drooping 
lids and in the slowly fading smile, as when we 
watch a very lovely sight while it slowly disappears. 

got 


‘‘T wish I could paint portraits,’’ Sergius said 
suddenly, and almost without thinking. 

‘*‘Why?” she did not look up, and the question 
was half mechanical. 

“*T would paint you as you are now,” he said. 

‘“‘Why don’t you try?” The fading smile 
brightened suddenly as she met his eyes. ‘‘ Me and 
the carnations!” 

‘*My dear, I’m a landscape painter; how can I 
paint portraits ?” 

‘*Paint the carnations very big and a very small | 
me ~just a little figure in the landscape, don’t you*| 
know? But it’s ridiculous to say you couldn’t | 
paint a portrait—you were painting figures when | 
first met you in F ‘florence. - 

“Very badly!’ 

‘Make a very bad portrait of me! I don’t care. 
If it’s too awfully hideous we’ll keep it to our- 
selves! Why should anybody ever know?” 

“*T should really like to try, if you don’t mind,” 
said Sergius. 

‘**But it will take time from your work 

‘** Bother my work!” 

‘*You have no other new picture for the Exhibi- 
tion this year 

‘““Hang the E xhibition ! 

‘*And besides, you promised Mrs. McScroggins 
that she should have it for her new house.” 


‘“‘Confound Mrs. McScroggins and her house! e 
I want to paint you!” ] @a er 
‘The worst of it is that I shall have to spend | ] 


some time in the studio if you try it.” 
‘*You shall have an armful of fresh carnations 
every day to hypnotize yourself with—unless you 
prefer chloroform!’ 
‘*Seriously, Sergius, do you want to try?” 
‘*Yes, very seriously.” 
“When ?” 
‘*Today, now, this minute.” 
‘Just as I am?” 
“] 


i manufacturer. Ask for them. 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are 
chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


” 


” 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
is just the thing for this time of year. 


Touch a match 


to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can't 
Heats a 


turn it too high, the Smokeless Device prevents. 

large room in a few minutes and can be carried 

easily from one room to another. Handsomely 

What fun!" exclaimed Mrs. Brand. “What a finished in a or japan. Burns g hours with 
a one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The is the best lamp for 
avo mp all-round household 
purposes. Gives a 


clear, steady light. 






ust as you are.” 


dear you are!’ 


‘A Handful of Carnations” is a celebrated pic- 
ture, though Sergius Brand was not a portrait- 
painter and never became one. He has been | 
offered a higher price for the canvas than he has 


andscapes, which are very good | 
ye esd ag Fey hag aie cat with it, and f ham Made of brass throughout and _ nickel plated. Equipped 
he is not sentimental enough to withhold it from with the latest improved central draft burner. Handsome 








— simple — satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, 
write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


Exhibiticns now and then he does not like it to be 
out of his house unless he and his wife are away. 

It hangs in a small room, between the studio and 
the house, which they call Mother Carey’s Peace 
Pool, and when carnations are in season there is 
almost always an old Florentine jar full of them 
close by, but when they are not, the ones in the | 
picture answer almost as well. 
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StoUT WOMEN KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 
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WH” REDUCING 


CORSETS 
VE.THEM HEALTH, COMFORT & STYLE. 





“ How to be shapely, though stout” — 
a problem that the Nemo Self-Reducing 
Corset has solved for millions of women. 


CAUSE The Self- Reducing Strap, the Gradu- 


ated Front Steel, the Double Garter 
Attachment —all patented and exclusive Nemo 
features, without which it is impossible to reduce 
the abdomen with comfort and hygienic safety. 
EFFECT Your skirts will have to be taken in 
from 3 to 4 inches, and you will 


have a better shape than you ever hoped or. 


Made with the patented Nemo Triple-Strip 
Re-enforcement — the bones and steels can’t cut 
through. One $3.00 Self-Reducing Corset will 
outwear three ordinary $1.00 corsets. 

No. 312, for tall stout 

No. 314, oad duct aoxtuends ‘$3.00 


Endorsed by YOUR PHYSICIAN — it brings you in- 
creased comfort and better health. 

Endorsed by YOUR DRESSMAKER — she can give 
you a fit that will please you and be a credit to her. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $3 
stating model, size and color esired, and we will 
send you the corset. 


Our new booklet, “Hygienic Figure-Building,” 
free on request. 
KOPS BROS., Mfrs., Dept. A, 4th Ave. & 12th St., New York 














me, RADE MARK 


Ctticoal 


The Only Kind 
That Cannot Sag 


Fits Like a Glove 
Self-adjusting 













Our flat: to every fig- 
Beit only ure. Always 
Oue- 

pa es gd comfortable. 


prevents all 
wrinkling and 


Trimmed in the 


fullness. 

ag hd latest mode. 
STYLE Will outwear 
BOOK two ordinary 
FREE 


petticoats. 


Look for 
the LABEL 
shown above. 
GENUINE 


KNITTOP petticoat bodies are 

knit on special spring 
needle machines, assuring elasticity 
and perfect fit. Invisible strap con- 
struction makes sagging impossible. 


SPECIAL OFFER. If your merchant cannot 
supply you, we will send you KNITTOP, express 
prepaid as follows: Ask your Merchant first. 





As illustrated, high-grade sateen flounce - $3.00 
As illustrated, imported moreen flounce 4.00 
Sectional, tucked, Heatherbloom flounce 3.50 
Sectional, tucked, high-grade taffeta flounce 5.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


STERNE & KLEIN, Sole Makers 
178 Market 8t., CHICAGO 5-7-9 Union §q., NEW YORK 














Reis Lidchon” 


EMBROIDERED LETTERS 


They're not imitation of embroidery. They're 
the real thing — letters embroidered as perfectly as 
embroidery can be done. They're so embroidered 
that it is impossible for them to ravel. They're easily 
stitched on by hand. Everything attained in the 
way of effect and practicability with a complete sav- 
ing of time and labor. The cost is extremely little, 
and if you are unable to purchase them at your own 
dry goods or fancy goods store we shall be pleased 
to send you an illustrated catalog and free sample of 
any letter desired on receipt of two cents to cover 
postage. The catalogue contains other valuable 
suggestions as well. 


G.REIS & BRO. 












636 Broadway, N-Y 
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HIS ANSWER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


from his bed after midnight by a drunken father, 
and forced to practice for hours. 

‘*T can forgive and forget that,”’ the man mut 
tered, ‘‘but this is harder to forgive, and forget- 
fulness is denied me,” and he lifted a clumsy 
ear-trumpet which hung by his side, regarding it 
with a melancholy smile. 

‘*What demon guided my father’s hand that he 
should always strike my ears whenever I came into 
his presence, and destroy the keenest sense a musi 
cian craves?” And restiessly he paced up and 
down the room. ‘Oh, this ceaseiess, unavailing 
questioning!” And theclenched hands showed the 
struggle within. 


‘“*The world calls me morose, irritable. What 


does the world know of the tortures I endure in | 


silence? Deaf from my early boyhood, cut off 
from my kind; denied love, wife, children, home. 
O Eternal One, Thou alone knowest all, Thou 
alone canst read my heart!” 

And the master stood motionless, covering his 
face with his hands. With a mighty effort the 
man roused himself. ‘‘This will never do. I 
must go to her with cheer and comfort. I must 
show her that these and these,’”’ and he touched 





| 


eyes and ears, ‘‘are not what make life worth | 


living. 


| within each one which makes for life, and only 





as we manifest that life do we really live.” 


on 


As the master closed his door and stepped into 
the street a sight of such transcendent beauty met 
his gaze that he stood motionless, lost in contem- 
plation of Nature’s loveliness. The leaves of the 
trees in the neighboring park swayed gently to and 
fro in the soft summer breeze. The sky was 
studded with stars, but these paled and faded be- 
fore the light of the glorious full moon, which 
seemed to ride the heavens as a queen, and sent a 
shaft of glittering moonbeams before the master as 
he walked slowly along, his head bent and his 
hands clasped behind his back. 

On and on he walked, apparently without 
thought of definite direction, and yet as though 
the way were known and had been often traversed. 
After many turnings, and just as he had passed a 
little house set somewhat back from the street, 
some impulse made him lift his ear-trumpet, and, 
as he did, soft and clear he heard this strain: 
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‘*Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘so it is here,”’ and mo- 
tionless he listened until the movement was com- 
pleted. Then he whispered: ‘She has feeling, 
comprehension; she will understand. I will go 
*,” 

Somewhat hesitatingly he entered and tapped 
gently at the door of the room from which the 
sounds of music had come. 

Almost instantly the door was opened, and in 
the moonlighted room the girl stood before him, 
saying in low tones: ‘‘ Please tell me who it is, for 
I am blind.” 

In equally low tones he answered: ‘‘And I am 
deaf. I also am a musician, and hearing music 
played as only one can play who loves it I ventured 
to enter. Will you pardon my intrusion?” 

The color flamed in the girl’s cheeks as she fal- 
tered, nervously clasping and unclasping her 
hands: ‘‘It is a pleasure to welcome you, sir. You 
are a musician. Will you not enter and play to 
me?” 

‘“*Willingly,” he replied. 

Seating himself at the worn piano the man drew 
forth tones of such sweetness, such power, that the 
blind girl, greatly agitated, her hand pressed over 
her heart to still its beating, drew nearer and nearer, 
crying involuntarily, ‘‘Who are you? You told me 
you were deaf, and a musician. There is but one 
who can play like this— you are—the master!” and 
with fast-falling tears the girl bent and kissed his 
hand. ‘‘It is like some beautiful dream,” the child 
murmured, ‘‘and if I stir I shall awake.” 


ost 


She knew not how it was that soon she had un- 
burdened her heart of all its aspirations and lost 
joys. 

‘*My child,” and tenderly the master laid his 
hand on the bowed head, ‘‘I have lived long and 
suffered much, and this I know, there is a compen- 
sation for every trial. Our weak and finite sense 
too often fails to grasp life’s meaning, but the 
deepest, most heartrending experiences should 
yield the fullest, richest harvest. Too many times 


| with childish folly have I railed at my deafness. 
| How do I know that without it I could have shut 





| for you a Moonlight Sonata. 


out the world’s allurements, and have attained? 
From your blindness may blossom some marvelous 
flower of beauty that will live forever.” 

At this moment the moon, which had been 
clouded up to this time, came out in full splendor, 
and sent a flood of light into every corner of the tiny 
room. 

‘‘How wondrously beautiful, how heavenly the 
moonlight is,” the man murmured, then turning to 
the girl and regarding her compassionately he con- 
tinued: “I will make you see the moonlight with 
your inward sense—the spiritual. I will improvise 


spiration, its motive power.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 87 


I must prove to her that it is the divine | 


You shall be its in- | 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 


OU TAKE THE 
first step to abso- 


lute shoe satisfaction 
when you buy a 
pair of American 


Lady shoes. 


Every step 
taken in the 
American Lady 
Shoe is a step of 
ease, a step of 
comfort; moreover, 
you are wearing the 
make of shoes which sets 
shoe styles—the styles sought after by 
women of fashion throughout the land. 







An excellent American Lady Shoe Special for 
Winter wear is this No. 6075. It is a patent-welt 
Blucher, made on the trim, sturdy College last, with 
distinction in its every graceful line. 


Write to-day for a free copy of “Shoelight "— 
Interesting shoe information. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 
St. Louis 
Largest Makers of Shoes in the World 











Address Depi. 1 
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Children’s Stylish Attire 


There are many clever little touches in the 
cut, fit and tailoring of our boys’ and girls’ 
apparel, which make it individual and dis- 
tinctive. Clothing, hats, gloves, under- 
wear, furnishings in qualities meet 
nearly every purse. 


TOYS, GAMES, BOOKS 


Our toy department contains many things 
to delight the children: Toys, games, books, 
dolls,teddy bearsand novelties for Christmas. 


Write for Catalogue 


of children’s outfitting, fully illustrated. De- 
scribes the newest styles in juvenile wear. 
Also shows toys, etc. Copy mailed for 4 
cts. to cover postage. Special facilities 
for filling mail orders. 


60-62 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — No agents 





to 














By mail 
25 cents extra. ¥ 
Before ordering 
direct, ask your 
dealer. 


Family Footwear 
Catalog. 




















Write to-day for XN 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, tastefully and economically shod 





DUCATOR 
CANOE 











The Educator way : The wrong way: 
comfort — trade-mark stamped discomfort— 
room for five toes. on the soles. pinched toes. 





“LETS THE FOOT GROW AS IT SHOULD” 

You cannot be too careful in the selection of shoes for the chil- 
dren. The “Educator” is made on a last giving plenty of room 
for the five toes, allowing the bones and muscles to grow and 
develop as nature intended. 


Educators are made for men and women as well. In Dull Calf, Patent 
Colt and Kid. None genuine unless stamped “Educator” on the sole. 


Sizes—Infants’ 5 to 8 $1.50 Boys’ 1to5 $2.50 
Child’s 8 %to Il 1.75 Women’s2%to7 4.00 
Misses’ 11%to 2 2.25 Men's 6toll $4 and $5 
Girls’ 2%to6 $2.50 


f 


RICE “HUTCHINS 


i WORLD SHOEMAKERS — 
SH) Xe). 62112 (0) 7:1010m aT) 


Dept. C, 10 and 12 High Street, 





Boston, Mass. 
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rinkledow 


MARK REG U.S.PAT OFF 


For comfort and stylish attract- 
iveness there is nothing equal to 
dainty KRINKLEDOWN. No other 
fabric looks so well or gives such 
complete wear satisfaction. 

KRINKLEDOWN is soft and fluffy, similar to Fider- 
down Cloth in texture but more beautiful. Fairy light, 
it has all the warmth of Bearskin, without any of the 


latter's oppressive weight. It costs much less. Made 
on the mesh system, it is thoroughly hygienic. 


KRINKLEDOWN is the ideal fabric for 
Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, 
Baby Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacks, Bath 
Robes, etc. 

Solid colors — white, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 inches 

wide, 60c a yard; in 36 inches also. 
The trademark is on the back of every two yards. 

Ack your dealer to show you KRINKLEDOWN and 

its sister cloth GRIZZLYDOWN. If you have any 
difficulty in securing either, send us the money and we 
will see that you are supplied. Write for booklet A, free 
samples and Pattern Book. 


FRENCH & WARD, 58-60 Leonard Street, New York 
Sole Makers of Elberon Fiderdown. 








THE NEW BROADCLOTH 


Is being used by Dressmakers everywhere as the 
fashionable fabric for tailor-made suits, travelling 
dresses, shopping costumes, walking suits, evening 
gowns and separate skirts for general wear. 

Three qualities 50 inches wide. Over 50 colors. 

Costs $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 a yard. 

The trade-mark and quality-price is on every 2% 
yards of the selvage. 

Samples and illustrated Fashion Booklet No. 10, free 
on request. 


FRENCH & WARD, 58-60 Leonard St., New York 



















































This Handsome 


COAT 


Sent on Approval for 
; Deposit 

This modish gar- 
ment is one of the 
smartest and most 
favored styles of the 
season, patterned 
exactly after one of 
our high-priced im- 
ported models. It is 
made in the popular 
50-inch length, of 
extra fine quality 
black Kersey, lined to the waist with a 
good grade of satin. Has the new drop 
B arm-scye, which is beautifully finished 
with silk braid and outlined with soutache. 
The wide shawl collar and cuffs are of 
Baby Lamb Cloth that has the rich, silky 
effect of genuine Persian lamb afid gives 
added comfort and warmth. 

This coat is a distinctly this season’s 
— in every particular, and has the 
} character, cut and wearing qual- 
ity of a $50 coat—Our Brice, 21025 
Compare it with any other coat in its class 
anywhere else — it’s easily 50 per cent 
lower priced. 

A deposit of $1.00 brings this beautiful 
garment to you at once for your approval. 
When you ha‘ tried it on and proved how 
perfectly it fits, how stylish you look in it, 
how well made it is, and that it’s an all 
round rare bargain — just pay the express 
agent the balance and the coat is yours. 
¥ - Order No. 1810 





and give bust 
measure ; sizes 
32 to 42. Black 
only. But if 
there's any- 
thing about it 
that doesn’t come 
up to your expecta- 
tions — don’t keep it. 
Send it back to us at our expense. 
First, jast and always, we want to satisfy you. 
That's why thousands of women today from all parts of the 
country buy their entire wardrobe from us. 
Don’t bu: pet new fall and winter outfit until you've 
catalog and proved by comparison that our 
prices are 50 per cent less than others. Our fall catalog, 
“The Economy Gazette '’ accurately illustrates, describes and 
quotes bargain prices on the very newest styles of Ladies’ 
and Children’s Coats, Suits, Furs, Millinery, Muslin Under- 
wear, Corsets, Hosiery, Shoes, etc., in fact, everything that 
a woman uses or wears. It’s yours for the asking. 


ODE SMITHS Co, 


236-286 MONROE S8T., CHICAGO. 











Doll-Stands 


MADE IN SIX SIZES 
Where the best Dolls are, 
there you will y see 
the BUTLER DOLL-STAND. 

Christmas Dolls present a 
fine appearance on our 
Doll-Stands. 

No. 3-tin for French jointed 
doll 24 inches high (adjust- 
nN able down to 16in. doll) 

: 75 cts. Nickel plated, $1.00. 

By mail or express prepaid. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 
BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 

132 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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HIS ANSWER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


There was a deep and pregnant silence in the 
room, as the master’s rugged head sank down upon 
his breast; then softly his fingers pressed the keys, 
and there flowed forth an infinitely tender melody, 


Adagio. 





























which crept gently on, even as the moonbeamsg’ light 


creeps over the earth. Filled with the sadness of 
all the ages, there was yet the calm, the dignity, 
which speaks of love and conquered sorrow. 

**Oh, I can bear all things now!” the girl whis- | 
pered, leaning forward, fearful to lose one magic 
strain. 

Seeing the wrought tension in the child’s face 
the player said: ‘* Now I will show you how the 
moon sprites dance.” 


Allegretto. 


ease Scere 


And quick to answer to his change of thought the 
girl cried gleefully: ‘‘Oh, I can see them twining 
their arms about each other, their pale moonbeam 
tresses waving as they float hither and thither, now 
singly, now in groups.” 

Then a darker mood seized the man, and the 
keys under his fingers rang out in bitter protest, 
in fiery rebellion: 





Presto agitato. 
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Agitated, trembling, the girl crouched by his 
side, but he was oblivious to all—the little room, 
the blind girl—only the genius, the Titan was 
there, battling with Destiny. Then the waves of 
sound surged about him, as the roar of the mighty 
ocean, proclaiming in triumph, ‘‘All thy storms 
have gone over me, but have not quenched me. I 
rise above time and circumstance, for I am death- 
less—immortal.” 

As, pale and exhausted with emotion, he rose to 
go, the girl cried tremulously: ‘‘What have you not 
done for me—what have you not given me?” 

And gently the master said: ‘‘I have given 
you love, courage, faith, for I have given you the 
‘Moonlight Sonata.’” 


EACH FOR HIMSELF 


By Anne Fitzhugh Maclean 


ACH for himseif must tread life’s devious way. 





- No yearning mother-love one step has spared | 


The child’s uncertain feet; but day by day 
His toilsome journey he has pressed unshared. 


Each for himself must fight the foe within. 
No borrowed weapon and no alien arm 

Avail when strong temptation, subtle sin, 
Against his weakness rise to work him harm. 


Each for himself must bear his sorrow’s weight, 
Though love and pity near him weeping stand; 
His lone heart mourns in chambers desolate 
The while he sits with claspéd hand in hand. 


Each for himself life’s riddles must unknit, 
And learn through failure while hegropes through 
pain, 
Howe’er so frail his folly, weak his wit, 
The wisest of earth’s counsel is in vain. 


Each for himself must face death’s deepening 
night— 
Leap from the brink and pass beyond recall. 
Lo! then, the sudden crossing into light— 
Each for himself shall find the God of all. 



































For LARGE Women 


Until we produced Reduso Corsets it was impossible for | 





REDUSO STYLE No. 750 
(For tall stout women) which is 
illustrated here, is built with me- 
dium high bust. Mace of a dura- 
ble couti!, in white or drab. Hose 
supporters front and sides. Sizes 
22 to 36. Price $3.00. 


abdomen and 
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perfect 
figure. 


moulds the over-devel- 
oped proportions into 
shapely outlines. 


W. 
Form and 
Nuform 
Corsets are 
made in 
various mod- 
els, ensuring a 


Prices $1.00 
to $3.00 per pair at 
your dealer. 


WEINGARTEN 


BROTHERS 


377-379 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





large women to secure a corset both helpful and shape-giving 


for their figures. These difficulties are now over-come. 


The Reduso is very simple in construction, demonstrating the absolute use- 
lessness of binding straps and harness-like devices, hitherto employed in the 
making of corsets for over-fleshy women. 


The wearer of a W. B. Reduso 
Corset procures the same ease 
and fit and freedom of move- 
ment enjoyed by slender women 
and with it, also secures the grace- 

ful figure and attractive lines 

so much desired. This 
splendid result is ob- 
“) tained by a soft apron 
extension which 
reaches down over the 







REDUSO STYLE No. 760 
(For short stout women) is the 
same as style 750 except that the 
bust is somewhat lower all around. 
Made of white and drab coutil, 
Hose supporters front and sides. 
Sizes 24 to 36. Price $3.00. 
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fit for any 








ILKIZEN) 


TAFFETA 


Is More Beautiful Than Silk for 1/3 the Cost 


Silkized Taffeta possesses every silk qualification, —the strength 
of its weave and the beauty of its sheen is unsurpassed in amy 
fabric and is not affected in the slightest by wear or washing. 

This is why we claim it to be not only ‘* just as good '’ but — 


Infinitely Better Than Silk 
For Use in Garments Beware of Imitations. 


Every dressmaker should in- SILKIZEN TAFFETA 


vestigate. To realize its great 
beauty, it must be seen. Ask 

Stamped on every yard of 
the selvage. 





your dealer to show the com- 
plete line of exquisite shades. 























Silkized Fabrics Co., 207 Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 


“Stork” Pants 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


WATERPROO 


Duties ee! over = 
regular laper, 
$I RK Keep baby’s dresses 
dry and sweet. 
Made of “Stork” Sheeting — 
a rubberless, water-proof fabric, 
light as linen. Easily cleansed. 
te Sold by dr oods dealers 
50c 8 Pair throughout the United States 
“STORK’’ SHEETING 
by the yard, $1.00 and $1.50. “‘Stork’’ 
Catch-All Bibs, 50c. If your dealer 
hasn't ‘‘S *' goods, send to us. 

E — Baby made of 
**Stork'’ Sheeting, as a useful sample — 
also descriptive booklet. Write for them! - 

Co., Dept. Y-1, Boston, Mass. @ 
Also Manufacturers af “Stork” Absorbent Diapers 



































arms. 


» Biameall Corset Shields | 


(A GREATER BOON THAN DRESS SHIELDS) 


Keep corset steels and bones from breaking through under the 
Prevent the wear and tear of underclothes or waists. 

Stop the soiling from perspiration and insure comfort. 
of light, flexible, waterproof material, reinforced by strips of white 
duck through the center, insuring durability. 


Double the Life of Your Corsets 


and keep them in better condition. The shield is light, cooling, effective, odorless 
Every pair gives satisfaction. — 





Made 


They fit any corset. 


At all g stores or by mail. 





Fit over and washable. 
the top 
. Silk- i, 
of the % dainty, taso-4sie- 75c 
Corset yg med, the pair, 





Nainsook -covered, 
lace-trimmed, 50c 
the pair, 


Nainsook, 
plain: 25¢ 
the pair, 
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V7, DIAMOND CORSET SHIELD CO, 240A West 23d Street, New York, N.Y. ) 


















FRENCH 


Very soft finished long cloth, Thornstitched trimmed 
and edged with dainty Valenciennes lace, worth reg- 
ularly $1.50, introductory offer, for a limited 
time, 98c. Largest Mfrs.in the U.S, of French 
fi and-Made Lingerie for Women 
and Children. Catalog Free. 


610 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS 


mai... INFANTS’ SLIPS 


” Stock- 


‘Fay Ideal’ “ines 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 

3 pporters to . Perfect 

pe ey ~ weed ee oe fle. 
Stay up. Hest yarns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular, 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohie 








































of the body. 
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far more durable. 
sea pearl buttons. 


a perfect fit. 


Baby’s First Walking Shoes 


“ Eastwood-Last " Shoes mean much to the little one’s comfort and health. They are modeled from 
the perfect feet of normal children and are designed for growing feet when first bearing the weight 
They allow the tender little feet to expand and develop waturally, No 
crowding — no compression to cause future foot suffering. 

‘* Eastwood-Last’’ Shoes are made by skillful workmen from Extra 
Quality Calf Skin, tanned by special process to the softness of kid, but 
Smooth clean linings. Beautiful silk tassels. Real 

First W. 
or tan, sent prepaid for $1.60. Larger sizes, 5 to8 ‘* Eastwood-Last"* 
with spring heel, $2.10 prepaid. 
of child in addition to stating size usually worn and we can assure 
The study of years in the proper fitting of feet 
is incorporated in our 60 -page illustrated catalogue of shoes 
for men, women and children, /ree upon request. 


WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO. 
191 Main Street E 


Shoes, sizes 2 to 6, black, red, white 


In ordering, give age and weight 





Rochester, N. Y. 
The Home of Good Shoemaking. 
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In Place 


of Silk Use 


TAFI FETA 


Compare a piece of Heatherbloom 
side by side with the finest silk you 
can buy. You will find it has all the 
advantages, beauties and possibilities 
of the latter, but not one of its faults. 

Heatherbloom never splits, cuts 
nor cracks, yet it has a dainty rustle, 
delicate sheen and fine finish that 
make it beautiful beyond compare. 

The only real improvement over 
silk for petticoats, drop skirts, foun- 
dations, linings, etc. A Hydegri ade 
fabric of Hydegrade merit. 

36 inches wide; 150 shades; 40 cents 
the yard —at lining counters. 

Caution: There is but one grade 
and weight of Heatherbloom. 

this trademark 


[hydegrade) ii." 


Ready-Made Petticoats 


of Heatherbioom Taffeta are obtainable at 
the ready-to-wear department in 50 shades, 
$2.50 and up. Outwear the dress; always 
stylish. 














Be sure you see 





(Hydegrade| 
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Every petticoat of genuine 
Heatherbloom bears this labe' 
If not at your dealer's, write. Samples 
and instructive beoklet, “The New 
Idea in Linings,” free. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 











A New Idea in Underwear 


THE 








LADIES’ KNIT DRAWER 


is the perfection of apputio- 
ity, comfort and 
Being cut in one piece, it elim- 
inates the circular yoke and 
band, and brings the bias 
on the hip, thus produ- 
cing a most desirable 
rounded effect. This 
construction pre- 
vents the usual 
> : awkward, bulging 
j a »2 fullness at the 
: waist,hipand seat, 
at the same time 
providing for the 
necessary elas- 
ticity. There 
is no uncom- 
fortable 
opening of 
thedrawer 
because the 
back and 
front are cut 
on the straight of 
the cloth, Asa maternit 
THE garment it is unsurpassed. 
Knit Drawer is particularly suited to 
tourists because it requires no ironing 
or starching. Being made with a choice variety of lace 
trimmings, it will satisfy the most fastidious, while its 
low price makes it universally popular. 
sent on request. Ask your dealer. 
VESTA KNITTING MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


of Vesta Fine Hand Finished Underwear for Women 


IMONo 
Outings 


An Outing Flannel 
of soft, caressing 
texture. Hundreds 
of lovely patterns. 
Perfect weave, soft- 
est nap. Hand- 
somest cloth in 
America for the cost. 
Absolutely the best 
fabric on the market 
for making Slumber 
Robes, Breakfast 
Jackets, Children’s 
Clothing, Dresses, 
Waists, &c.,that wear 
well and look well 
and are inexpensive. 


Standard of the World. 


Each bolt of Kimono has a Kimono trade mark ticket 
on it. See that ¥ ae get this kind. It isthe best made. If 
your dealer will not supply you, write us his name, and 
we will send you samples and a handsome booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS 
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RONICLES OF 
f rirrer on" - 
A QUEER GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


that knows no turning! On 
this particular occasion, however, there was 
a decided fly in the ointment. I never had 
much to wear, and this was a specially off 
year for my wardrobe. It was our summer for 
staying at home, and I had been running loose like 
a colt on the farm for weeks. An inventory of the 
stock in hand developed a green mozambique 
skirt, rather str: Inge ly fashioned from the remnants 
of one of my aunt’s ‘old gowns, and a white waist 
handed down from my elder sister. 


It is a long lane 


HAD Outgrown the Skirt, but in consultation it 

was decided that, with the addition of a bias 
ruffle, unearthed from an old chest which, like 
the widow’s oil, never gave out, it would do. 
My mother was anxious that I should feel a 
little dressed up, so she made me a reticule of 
black silk with Sos around it and ribbons with a 
brocaded flower on them, and placed inside my 
handkerchief, a square of hemstitched linen with 
a bit of ‘‘real lace” that had come off some article 
| of Grandmother’s wedding wardrobe whipped 
around it. It was astonishing the way I had grown 
that summer, they said, as they dressed me. I had 
never worn acorset nor thought of wearing one, but 
in looking back I believe one would have helped 
my appearance. Even m 
summer before, was too little. We had no full- 
length mirrors, but one could tip the glass on the 
bureau in the spare-room a little, and I surveyed 
my figure with a heart-sinking sensation. ‘The 
effect of my neat, white cotton stockings under the 
short, green skirt was startling —for I had grown 
there was no denying that. If I could only have 
left the reticule at home! But we were brought 
up to know that there was nothing more flagrant 
than to hurt the feelings of home folk, so 1 must 
wear the reticule pinned to my belt. Mother 
smiled as she pinned it on me. ‘There, isn’t it 
pretty?” I choked a little as I answered, ‘‘So 
pretty,”’ and started reluctantly out the front door. 
One went out the front door when one was starting 
toaparty. There was a little vestibule to our front 
door—a queer little place, great to hide in when 
playing hide-and-seek, and later, rather nice to say 
good-by in when parting was such sweet sorrow. 
I paused in this green-shuttered place, seeking 
courage to start out. I dreaded the Pright autumn 
sunlight on my green skirt and white stockings. 
Standing irresolute, I heard my aunt say to my 
mother: ‘‘I declare, the poor child’s skirt does cup 
a little in the back.” But I went on. 


HEN I Got to the Corner I felt a little faint. 

A great temptation assailed me. I could see 
the beech woods only a little way ahead. What if I 
ran off down there and hid till the party was over ? 
But, without any volition of my own, I went right 
on to the party. I have since done this very thing 
many times when temptation has assailed me. 
Something quite outside of myself walks me along 
straight away from what seems for the moment a 
delightful thing to do. 

I was not a very popular little girl at parties. 
Nobody ‘‘called” me when we played “ hiss,”’ and 
nobody sat in my chair when the girls ‘‘called.” 
I hated this; I think I did not mind being deprived 
of the kisses that rewarded a happy choice— 
indeed, I distinctly hated the thought of kissing 
rude boys, but the idea of not being chosen rankled 
in my soul, and on this day with particular poign- 
ancy. I had not seen any of the girls since school 
closed in the spring, and they all had on new 
dresses and seemed to me alien and young-ladyish. 
Their dresses were quite down to their shoetops, 
and their forms looked neat and trim in their 
tight-fitting waists. 

One girl I particularly remember, because I was 
jealous of her. She was a pretty girl, with spark- 
ing eyes, rosy cheeks, and dark hair prettily 
**crimped” and tied with pale live ribbon. 


} 


Our ribbons were all serviceable 
or else magenta, carefully dyed and 


satin ribbon. 
browns, 
pressed. 
of a certain boy, and as I sat on a chair in the 
sitting-room quite apart from the exciting game, 
looking at a book and dangling my feet helplessly, 
because it was not polite to, put them on the 
“round” of the chair or tuck them backward 
around the legs of it—though one wanted to in 


| nervous moments—I heard her name called by the 


doorkeeper. Her name was Laura—such a 
pretty name I thought—and suddenly remembered 
that my own was Virginia, and that at home they 
called me ‘‘Jinny.”” I heard her whisper to the 
doorkeeper and the doorkeeper answer—and she 
answered with the name of the boy who, last spring, 
had given me a little ‘‘charm” to wear on a ribbon 
around my neck. Two hot spots burned on my 
two cheeks and I was quite miserable. 


T WAS Dark When We Started Home and 
when I reached the gate somebody jumped 
out at me and caught me by the arm. It was my 
faithless swain, and this was his method of asking 
to see me home. We walked on together. Finally 
he peered around into my face. ‘You are cry- 
ing,” he said. My pride was quite beaten down. 
“This horrible green skirt,” I sobbed. ‘‘This 


the reticule, and I was glad I did not. 

“IT thought you looked awful pretty,” he said. 

**You did not!” I flamed. ‘‘ You know I looked 
hideous. The other girls all looked lovely and had 
on long dresses!” By this time my passion was 
spent and | realized what a fearful lapse in deco- 
rum I had made. I had been jealous and had 
compared myself with other girls, and had cried 
before a boy. I reached for the little home-made 
kerchief and suddenly mopped my eyes. 

**Don’t tell any one what a fool I am,” I said. 

But the boy had stopped and drawn me around 
facing him. 

‘*See here,” he said, and I 
like manliness settle upon him. 
thing for you to remember. Clothes don’t make 
girls. You were the prettiest and smartest girl 
there this evening! You’ve got sense and don’t 
just sit and giggle, and what’s more ——” but I 
will not tell the rest of what he said—it was long 
ago, and we were children! 

Igotanewdressthatautumn. It was brown, and 
fitted me nicely and was long enough, and I had a 
| pretty brown cloak and a little walking-hat with a 

brown quill feather in it. It’s a long lane that 
| knows no turning! 


saw a sort of dignity 
**T’ll tell you some- 





CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 


hat, left over from the | 


There | 
was a certain crushing elegance about pale blue 


This girl was my rival in the affections | 


hideous old waist,’”’ but I did not say a word against 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 









$5.00 


Th 


gy with the new dress styles. 


F The famous §*eania, Rubber Button Hose Supporters attached. 


ime - CORSETS : 


Easy 
Natural 

Graceful 
Perfect-fitting 





The photograph suggests 
but faintly the merits of these 
corsets. Their full beauty is re- 
vealed when the new Fall gowns 
4 are fitted over them. Warner's Rust- 
Proof Corsets are designed to harmonize 
An unusual variety 
of shapes for all figures. 


down to $1.00 per pair, according to materials. 


e Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


AIR. GUARANTEED 














Tinted Tan Linen for 
Whisk Broom Holder 


Basroivery 
Lessons ww 
wit Covoren Srumes 


New Embroidery Book 
for 1908. 








ANY ONE OF THESE STAMPED OR TINTED LINEN NOVELTIES WILL 
MAKE UP INTO.A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. THIS IS OUR OFFER: 


We will give one of these 
stamped pieces FREE, with 
instructions for embroidering 
and finishing, to each Em- 


for our NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK before Mar. 1,1908. 





or NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK exit. 
“Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies for 1908” 


Is pictured i 
broidery. 


each. 


for beginners. 


Colored Plates of Double Roses; Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa 
Cushions, etc., in the now popular Wallachian, Biedermaier, 
Lazy Daisy, Shadow, Eyelet and Mountmellick Embroidery ; 
Dainty Christmas Novelties. 


16c. pays for book and postage. One of the Stamped or Tinted Linens illustrated above 
si Pe 308 E REE 6c. 


linen pieces pe be sent for 6c. each. 


Address THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


broiderer who sends us I6c. 





Tinted White Linen 
for Hair Receiver. 


Stamped White Linen for Collar. 


in the illustration below. It is just off the press — the latest and best book on Em- 
ver pages; hundreds of illustrations. Complete instructions. Diagrams 
Features of special interest : 


to each person sending |6c. for the book before Mar. 1, 1908. Ask 
‘ook *" and state definitely which piece you select. If you dcn’t order the book, 

Also duplicaie or additional linen pieces sent for 6c. 
k will reach you in one envelope and FREE LINEN in a separate envelope. 


6 Union Street, NEW LONDON, CONN. 














For 
Every Home Dressmaking Need 


there is a Suskana Silk (the name 
is on the selvage). 


If you are desirous of obtainin 
samples of silks, mention your dealer and we 
will send you freea valuable booklet containing 
samples of the Suskana Silks and 
esting information acres 
selection of sil 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 


66 Greene Street, New York 


ag the judging and 











Don’t Torture Your Dear Baby! 


Baby must be kept warm with soft Flannels, but 
the least little bur may irritate its delicate skin so as 
to cause spasms. Non-Nettle Flannels are made in a 
way that keeps the nettles out. We protect babies and save mothers 
money all over the world. The Non-Nettle story tells why our 
flannels are superior. It's free along with the Flannel and Baby 
White Goods sample case, catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps for 
expectant mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for every 
article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material needed 
and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 

We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, TOLEDO, OHIO 





beautiful 


much inter- 














Pete me pe ee Dyes 


Do not stain the hands or s 
Write for free 


package 


ooklet 


~ the kettle, except green and purple. 
How to Dye, Bleach an 


Ask your druggist or sent poageit at 10c per 


Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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at the special prices at which we TH E LET | FRS OF 
offerthem. You do not risk one eed ‘ 
nny for we will sell them to you with our p 


el pera aantcton 5 money efahded, india JENNIE. ALLEN : The Charm of the Faultless Shoe 


Catalogue Free (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Cuesta this PEAR EERE | a ee —= = 





























HE trim elegance of her shoe deter- 
Fall and Winter Catalogue e 4 — . ~ s « , s Ae 
containing every thin = te sented with vaniller Mame lookt hansum enuf at mines, as much as any other one ce- 
woman's and children's wear. the hed of the table in Mrs hennersys best chare | tail of a woman’s apparel, her right 


New York's latest styles, mailed . 
free. Write for it to-day. she was brite and Happy and entertanin so was tm ae : : oe 
No.5L50—Stylish long jim when-he told sum funny storys about the to claim the distinction of being correctly 
finished Kersey 











broadcloth fokes down to machusets whare we used to and perfectly costumed. 


t, thoroughly mar : : > ; Sats . f. glert . ° * 
tafloved. Inlaid velvet cotler | | live i thoght-the minnistar wood die slarfin, Grace of outline and general shapeliness 
of design must combine with feminine dainti- 


trimmed with fancy silk braid he liked the vittles to and he told sum in- 
Cuffs to match. Tailor stitched terestin anticdotes himself something was sed 
ness to make the faultless shoe for the prop- 
erly gowned woman. 


en tee oe about the children and He sed he hoped to see 
out with a splendid quality of them agane and jim ses no time like the pressent 
satin In black or castor color 
gy FAM A. Light but firm construction is one of the chief 
$10.00. requisites in any shoe for women—the best FALL 
models, except thosé intended for street 
wear in stormy weather, being extremely 
light. To be modish this season, a 
woman’s shoe must have the short 
vamp, the narrow toe, the moder- 
ately high arch and 
heel, and a sole that 
is light, flexible and 
closely trimmed. 
Women’s Regals 
present these ultra 
features in unrivalled 
perfection. The 
Pollard Patent 
Leather Oxford (blu- 
cher cut) shown here, 
is a typical exam- 
ple. Note par- 
ticularly the smart 
turn sole and 


and what did he do but taik up a lamp and lede 
the way to whare thay was aslepe jim ses 
the only Time when thay are still enuf to give 
you a good look at them is When they have | 
forgot thare mizerys in slepe thay all looked 
harty and rosy 

you had ort to be a verry happy man Mr. Allen 
ses the minnistar soi be ses jim more than you can 
tell, you dont know what it is to have them all 
asleep when Mr. Oglevie went away he shook 
hands All round and ses Mr. and Mrs. allen i ant 
had such a plessant visit in a long time and when 
he come to Mandy he ses and i am cheafly in- 
detted to you Miss Allen andi thank you noboddy 
had evar called her Miss Allen befoar and she 
was orful plesed about it 

that is why i diddent get yore sowin dun as soon 
as i calkilated Yore true freind 

ENNIE ALLEN. 

Mame ses he torked lovely to her about Jamesey 

and it done her a lot of good 


Xl 
Miss Musgrave dear freind yesterday Miss Ezry | 
Sawyer come in rigged up equel to the queen of | 
sheby and she wood of lookd orful Nice if it Was- | Pollard 
sent for her face which is Hombly in the extream 
the dots On her new vale wassent large enuf nor $4.00 
near enuf togather to consea! this —— fack Style 14-F.P.- 44 (As illus- 
trated) — Oxtord, blucher-cut, 

































No 29L51— 
Sable Brook 
Mink Neck 
piece, large 
size, with 
fox heads 
and fox tail 
ends. Ex- 
tremely st y I- 














95 although one of them Artfully kivered a large sised neces tit anes teeatan | ‘ : 
~~ $11% mould she wore a plum Cullered velvet gownd paaclatintat scans large ribbon bow. 
Mo. 29L 52 — Extra thet i hed sene in clap and wilber’s winder the Day - 





large Pillow Muff to 
match the scarf, orna- 
mented with two 
heads and tails as 
illustrated. Price, 


Complete $925 


set for 
No.1 L53—8tyl 
ish strictly all 
wool broadcloth 


| befoar and she was Maid to fit it by puting in a FALL STYLE BOOK :—Illustrates all of the correct styles for 
few Hankerchifs packed in Here and thare wher- | both men and women. You need it to keep posted. Magazine 
ever thay done the Most good. the figger that had size. Handsome cover in colors. Sent postpaid on request. 
it on in the Winder haddent nevvar wore enny- 


thing but handsome close and you cood tell it By 150 Stores and Agencies in All Principal Cities 
lookin at it it looked so carm and peecefull but 


Mrs. Sawyer kep yankin herself round and jinglin REGAL SHOE CO. 
her Ornaments as if She coodent forget she Was Mail Order Department: 
rigged up toa uncommon diggree she is orful Thin 




















St and long favered and has got a funny jaw & little 703 SUMMER ST., Boston, Mass. 
Ruffles “ mannish style. Bits of eyes well she had on everrything in Pro- Mail Order Sub-Stations : 
Notched collar, cutaway coat, 


porshen to the plum cullered velvet dress she had Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 992. San Francisco, Cal., Cor. Van Ness Ave. and 
White plooms on, her hat riged up so hie she had 


Bush St.— New Store. London, Eng., 97 Cheapside. 
To scooch to come in the doar and a cock tail on 


and inverted plaited back. Extra wide full skirt measuring > Ode S cae a “L. . ° 
fully four yards at the bottom. Comes in plain black, a hand- the Side the n thare was a Long gold Chane hangin Oo 
some shade of navy blue, or the new brown. Sizes 32 to 44 | | round her Neck with ammythiss on it every little 
bust measure, 23 to 30 waist measure, 38 to 44 inches length hile « » KF rae me 
of skirt, A sult well worth $18. Our special price, @11.98. while and on the End was a gold Lordgenetty 
Mame sed afterwoods that if she had Darsted to 


look at her threw that Implermet she wood of m * AND x 
We have BELLASHEsS &© wt t t that Imy t $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 


side pockets, and top pocket. 
13 gored skirt with three inch 
bias fold around the bottom Box plaited front, side plaits 














. drove her out doars 
Branch BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


Houses NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. Agents and so i wassent serprized when she drawed her 


Chare clost up to mine whare i set sowin and sez 


Ke- ==: === =a) 
: Jennie i got something importent to tork ovar with 
= — you. you have done a Good menny kind terns 
e For me in the Short time our ways has Led to- | 
. 4 gether in the past and now i got a good chanst to 
O- t & pay you Back in ovar Flowin mayzher 
oa then she told me how her son Ben that lives 
' wo. f° clear out to Seeattle state of Washington had maid A Word to Mothers: 
; Pocket — good + aac og = = -_ thease good The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
P| close and julery was the prodduck of his suckcess should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
i hav woar them in she sez for a kind of a objeck abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
lesson for i want you shood make some munny to many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘Take no other, 
like he did. then she showed me the letter he had no matter what any unprogressive dealer may ~ oe If he 


4 pingte : doesn’t keep it writetous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
hdyry he - be hi that - am ome 8 5 rag ge $ the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to 
in 6 munths bying and sellin opshens and he sez 


all the world. 
send on oll the spair Cash you can Rake up Mother 
u ers he sez and i can dubble it or tribble it inside of a 


month and praps longer then she told me She had 








we see she was Dredful excited ovar something 
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took all her Munny out of the bank and was in the | 
For Women ack of Sending it ss bien only she sez i thoght i wood | 
Perfect Fit Never Slip come and get yores to put along of it becaus byin 
| & sellin opshens you can see is the most Prophet- 
No inconvenience to carry | able bisness thare is 
In the little Scotch plaid purse which may be _ now i have got most a hundred $ but most of it 
carried in coat pocket or handbag. | is what i still call Jamesys and i have got plans 


layed out for that but i sez why dont he Send the 
No discomfort to wear opshens on by Express and let us sell them for 
As light on the foot as the glove on the hand. what we can Get hear 

she busted out a larfin and sez you big Goose 
Jennie Allen opshens ant ennything that can be 
expressed and i pritty soon found out thay Wassent 
when she tried to explane about them 





“A positive pleasure” 
Preserving that dainty appearance of the feet 
desired by all well dressed women. 





# 
No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Made Now For 


No Buttons 








Indispensable Protection oe LADIES AND MISSES 
The high front protects shoes from wet skirts ree ' a ~ : aieein . ® 
and unexpected showers. nt Pap ty is yh Seng eg: mS ag rc In All Sizes 
The Scotch Plaid Purse included with each rho 1s the best Narted leler evé fea bul . | +. foi a : eit hes aie iia 
pair of ‘So-Lites.” Price 75c, at your dealers or | see as this is ennything moar than gamblin asi | The Rubens Siirt can oon ee ee ladies 
. ® “ * 7. ri 2. 2 . . | d SS@s as ; as i s “ . 
»y mail postpaid. Specify definitely size and look at it i sez if you are foolish enuff to spend yore | . rise Wahhene Habe is ennae 1 cotton, merino (half wool and 
width of shoe and wide or narrow toe. ‘| munny that way yore only hope is to find Some- — -———. * half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth 
y sti ¢ is é alkilates ?j a | to z age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars with price 
SO-LITE RUBBER CO. rave ‘il still rte pened ae od ree BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! Het, free. Manufactured ty 
: A - . The Genui \ as the name ‘* Rubens" . 
J "fe eel tee: not to be the last one ee eee Riera wt has the name “Rubens” RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
" 1e success of ‘‘ Bo-Lites’’ has induced numerous ions ta » ep ae 2c le - 
ail chéap initiate cenerall taupe dare.even oor advertinnnett: rhare is lots of these Last Ones left Ovar from 











butthey cannot produce the style, fit or quality of ‘‘ Bo-Lites.”’ the last boome “é 97 . B Mail ! 
raet.ce paving only the genuine which has the oy then she says you are flyin in the face of Provi- Brayburn Linens y PAPE R D APE R 5 
. on bottom of each rubber and snap of each bag. dence not to use this chanst_ then she tride to temp J / 
me tellin what i cood do with the munny i maid 
woodent you like Sis to take lessens on the peanner 
she ses and woodent you like enny one as handsome 
as Mame to have some beautifull close 

for a minnit i thoght how splendid Mame wood 
look in the perple velvet gownd and the big white 
plooms and how proud Jim wood be of her then | 
i called to mind he coodent be enny moar proud of 
her than he was all ready and as for Sis she can 
pick Out quite a good menny peaces by ear on the | 
Organ and that is enuff for the pressant 





We are now distributing the finest and hand- 
somest Catalogue of Handkerchiefs and 

Housekeeping linens ever issued — over 300 APPE Al 10 hile 
photographic illustrations Write today if 
you wish a copy FREI MOTHER OF IHE BABE 
Weare the only manufacturers of Irish 
housekeeping \Linens and Handker 
chiefs selling direct to the consumer 
by mail. When you order from us you 
save the wholesaler’s and retailer's 
profit and are sure of receiving PURE 
LINEN Money refunded if not 7 
satisfactory Nile 


TWO SPECIALS: 
Box of Ladies’ Embroidered Hand- 





















































| then she sez you cood all go down to Machuset | kerchiefs, pure, sheer linen, six as- : a y P > a rs 
but ’ S k to the old Plaice nex summer saim as you have ae oe. o. White Cress In the fst kid that CVE. WOFE a 
+ 2. ort’s Sake Alwers wanted to if you wood taik this chance | || Barred Handkerchiefs, half dozen, in handsome box, $1.50. paper Draper Doni hook good fo Vou? 
in a . panel of elastic fabric inserted in sides jest then Bub who was leanin agenst my chare We prepay postage. = a .—— saat’. vos italy c cm : 
hers of a shoe or slipper will be found a per- | lissenin sez i want to go now aunt Jennie i want on eee pepheaggti deen ve Sas tort rticulars and prices, see our ad., 
Baby fect rest and comfort to the feet. to go to Machuset now thare sez Mrs. Sawyer a tg: Pag iy we — +f oasv tb. Octaer Number Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
aces, HUB GORE FABRIC | little child shall lede them out of the mouths of 1h Ses Ss. : WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO., Dept. L. J., Cincinnati, 0. 
a oe : : , | Babes and sucklens you see you have a direck Call 

& the only fabeie of this nature used which | go rite out and play Bubby i sez and some time A t . nt M t hi ss Li GH T 

very S guarantee rear any shoe slip- s Fp oS : 
eded aan a PA nage oe | co Boge cdg hans we are all goin to Machuset he begged to stay and Ma C h, Li ) SA atc e€ 5 

| ° . . ~~ 7-~ 

HUB GORE MAKERS. B : | see the strings inside the Ladys neck pull up and y 
5, Boston, Mass | Down while she torked but i maid him go she GET CANTON Incandescent Gasoline LAMP ws z 

HIO | saw it want no sort of use to argew so at last she CATALOG ‘ke h « i the | ss lighted. As casy 
— | left and i was reel sorry she was disapointed and FREE Suiike 0 metch, tum on the gascine, 4 he fal 100-candle @ 

| - ae ye Ape car, 2 pa iki as gas, but far cheaper and far more brilliant and beautiful. -ca 

abel ad malta lly alpina | i hoap she Wont loose her little all that she is taikin power costs but 3 cents a week. Many handsome fixtures, for every indoor 
a Se ee oe On- mewers Come toe ye out of the bank Yore true freind use. Lamps sell on sight; agents make big commissions. 
= baby from birth to three years. Send for eon A oN . 
: illustrated catalog. JENNIE ALLEN. Canton Light Co., 909 Ninth Street, Canton, oO. 
er * THE OUTFIT CO. Yonkers, N.Y. | CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL G 
ll. 
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Th ds in the follow: lected | h 
n 
e records in the following selected list are among the : 
best in the Vi : 
est in the Victor catalogue 
' 
All vocal numbers unless otherwise stated have accompaniments by the Victor Orchestra t 
° n 
Opera Numbers and Songs from our Red Seal List ; 
These famous artists make records exclusively for the Victo 
I} f tist ke record lusively for the Victor a" 
‘ 
. . . , . a f: 
Two Beautiful Selections by Sembrich Caruso Ss Great Pagliacci Solo s 
LCRA DE Ernani involami (Ernani, Fly with Me). From Vesti la giubba (On with the play). From “ k 
Ernani. 12-inch. $3. (No, 88022) Verdi Pagliacci. 12-inch, with orchestra $3. (No. 88061). [ b 
Air des bijoux (Jewel Song). From Faust. 10-inch, with piano, $2. (No, 81032) Leoncavallo V 
12-inch. $3. (No. 88024) Gauned Caruso’s magnificent singing of this famous lament cannot be de- Pp 
scribed —it must be heard. In all that this artist has done there is no 
. ” Two of the most brilliant colorature numbers in Mme. Sembrich’s ; of dramatic singing to equal emotional force tile dell 
: repertoire. They display to perfection this singer's lovely sympathetic eee ‘ ns , f Hey »F Sexi -_ in emo — ’ —<¥ vis de coiges af 
voice and faultless technical skill. hig a oe elie” unhappy clown, compelled to be merry when | 
. ‘ y 
Two Fine Calve Records Brahms’ Lovely Cradle Song by Schumann-Heink r 
Old Folks at Home Sung in English with piano accom- . . . : : a 
—- ? - “re » Song ch. $2. (No 81085 
paniment. 12-inch. $3. (No. 88089) Foster | Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), 10-inch (N os 08S) Brahms h 
A touching rendition of the immortal ‘* Swanee River.”’ Brindisi (It is Better to Laugh), From Lucretia Borgia. s' 
a ; x =n 12-inch. $3. (No. 85096). D« tt ] 
; Habanera (Love is Like a Wood-bird Wild). From There is no greater contralto voice than Schumann-He RA gpa ; 
Carmen, 12-inch. $3. (No. 88085) Bizet an interpreter of German /iedey she is without a rival. This exquisite . 
As an emotional soprano, Calvé is unique. Her Carmen is almost Brahms number is sung just as a tender mother would sing to her child; fe 
universally accepted as the greatest impersonation of the réle. Her and the famous Brindisi is delivered with great brilliancy,. t) 
wonderfully trained voice is here heard at its best. ti 
D oF 3 Secu An Oratorio Number by Herbert Witherspoon fe 
: uet Dy Caruso an cotti 
, ; Honor and Arms. From Samson. 12-inch. $1.50. te 
Solenne in quest ora (Swear in this Hour). From (No. 74070) Handel 
Forza del Destino. 12-inch. $4. (No, 89001) ; Verdi Mr. Witherspoon is a singer of great intelligence, with a voice and ks 
One of the most beautiful and perfect of all Victor Records, style of unusual beauty. Pp 
e ad ™ . . . . I 
A special ‘‘ Index’ of Grand Opera Records’’ and our ‘‘Red Seal’’ catalogue containing biographical y 
‘ : and descriptive notes, with portraits of famous opera stars in costume, sent on request. b 
M 
SI 
N 
Instrumental Records Popular Vocal Records : 
10-inch, 60 cents. 12-inch, $1. 10-inch, 60 cents. is 
, 0) 
Sousa’s Band Hymns by The Haydn Quartet h 
Lohengrin Selection. 12-inch. (No. 31425) Sousa Tell Mother I'll Be There. (No. 4654) Filmore cl 
‘ Hapsburg March (Hoch Hapsburg). 10-inch. (No. 4415) Kral A favorite hymn sung all over the English-speaking world. * 
‘ Huguenots. (Benediction of the Poignards), 12-inch. God Be With You Till We Meet Again. (No. 4246) Webster I 
(No. 31574) Meyerbeer Nearer My God To Thee. (No. 109) Mason ; 
One of the grandest numbers of Meyerbeer’s crowning work, and a 
a splendid record. Tenor Solo b B ron Cc. Harlan a 
al 
’ "Neath the Old Cherry Tree, Sweet Marie. : 
Arthur Pryor s Band (No. 5214) Williams-Van Alstyne “ 
Z Martha Overture. 12-inch. (No. 31478) Flotow . h 
Coronation March. From Le Prophéte. 12-inch. Tenor Solos by Harry Macdonough 
ys (No. 31503) Meyerbeer Sweet Julienne. (No. 5176) ihavae 1 
Mignon Overture. 12-inch, (No, 31336) Thomas In the Evening by the Moonlight, Dear Louise. 
Dixie. 10-inch. (No. 4350) (No. 4871) Von Tilzer m 
. ; te 
Victor Brass Quartet Duet by Stanley and Macdonough ; e 
Sweet and Low. 10-inch. (No. 4651) Barnby When Johnny Comes Marching Home. (No. 5200) Lambert gi 
An exquisitely toned record of hasvaker' s lovely quartet. A splendid rendition of this favorite old war song. tk 
. z tk 
Victor Orchestra Solo by Ada Jones in 
Walter B. Rogers, Conductor. There's a Room to Rent in My Heart for You. (No. 4988) ; el 
The Mill in the Forest. 10-inch. (No. 5145) Eilenberg : 

_ One of the most famous of descriptive numbers. The singing of A Coon Song by Clarice Vance m 
birds, the noise of frogs and ducks on the pond, the rush of water and beset in of Mi No. 4931 Hei tc 
click of the ponderous wheels can be plainly heard. e638 Sere OF ee Qi ane es ) : ein © 

Merry Widow Waltz. 10-inch. (No. 5208) lie The greatest hit of this charming vaudeville favorite. V 
The ‘ Ballsirenen ’’ waltz from the great European success. W 
ON: tg Pe ps Retgg ll tte ogc ia Two Favorite Songs by Billy Murray Ww 
Madame Butterfly Selection. 12-inch. $1. (No. 31631) Puccini : Bsn 4 
Happy Birds Waltz (with bird warbling). 10-inch. (No. 4611) Holst Cheyenne. (No. 4719) be Williams-Van Alstyne F 
Silver Sleigh-Bells March. 10-inch. (No. 5150) Paull Not Because Your Hair is Curly. (No. 4861) Adams th 
it 
Vi “oe we Tenor Solo by Albert Campbell th 
ictor Vance Urchestra Love Me and the World is Mine. I 

Danube Waves Waltz. 12-inch. ‘ (No. 4823) Ball 
R 

In slow waltz time. (No. 31415) Ivanovici rs : 
; Any Victor dealer will play these 
Cello Solo by Rosario Bourdon records for you. h 
With Orchestra Write for catal »s of Victors and 
Traumerei. 10-inch. (No.4845) Schumann ie rite for catalogues of Victors anc nS 
One of Schumann’s mast beautiful melodies. Victor records, including more than se 
Specially suited to this instrument, and played oe : . P > fi 
with much expression and delicacy of phrasing. 300 eight-inch records at 35 cents s 
niaa® y 
; Flute and Viola Duet each. bi 
ARAKAK AAW ° - ° vay . 
by Lyons and Reschke Victor Talking Machine Co. ou : e 
With Orchestra | Roa ee 4 zy, at Ss 
Titl’s Serenade, 12-inch. (No. 31337) Camden, N. J. U.S. A. ne 
A beautiful record. The perfect blending of Berliner Gramophone Company of Montreal, br 
the two instruments is delighttul. Canadian Distributors. | Ww: 
: T 
co 
ve 
% ~ 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 


















WANT to tell you about some 
| new plans and ideas I have for 

the work in our New Fashion 
Department, and to ask you if you 
like them and if you think they 
will cover all your needs and 
wants. Now that seems a pretty 
big thing to do, doesn’t it? First I 
will tell you my ideas; then I want 
you to tell me yours with equal 
frankness. Let me begin by say- 
ing that as I draw each design 
shown on these fashion pages I 
think of it as a real live person 
wearing ‘real clothes. As you 
already know from the announce- 
ments made in THE JOURNAL there will be four large fashion numbers 
each year. The September issue will show the new autumn and 
winter clothes; the January one will be the home-sewing number; 
March will have the spring clothes and fashions, and June will be 
the white summer number; and, of course, the other months will have 
the regular department as usual. 

Now let me begin with what I showed in September and give you 
my “‘whys and wherefores,” and see how we agree. The principal 
new feature was the ‘Advance Fashion” page; this, of course, was 
not a practical pattern page, nor did it show clothes that all of us 
could wear every day; on the other hand, it showed what the advance 
fashions, in good taste, really will be, so that in making your own 
simpler gowns, or in buying ready-made suits, you would have correct 
knowledge of the general tendencies in styles. This will help you in 
buying, or in sewing at home, to choose the right things—those that 
will stay longer in style, and therefore, in the end, serve an economical 
purpose. 


ORAWN By C. D. MITCHELL 


HOPE to make the January number a textbook as it were—one 

that will really be very practical and helpful to all of you who make 
your own clothes or have them made at home; a book that you can 
refer to all through the year, on those little every-day points of cutting 
and putting together clothes which are constantly confronting the 
home dressmaker. The designs to be shown in January will be the 
simple, practical ones that every one needs, and especially the more or 
less inexperienced home dressmaker. March will take up the new 
styles for the spring and summer, covering all the needs and subjects 
for these seasons of the year. June will be a midsummer number, 
treating all kinds of “study sewing” that we can learn to do at any 
time we have a chance—the dainty little accessories we want to make 
for ourselves, or to make for pocket money, and so forth. 

Every month I want to have new ideas for you, and here I want you 
to help me, so please write and tell me of your ideas. Now, in deciding 
whether or not you like this New Fashion Department remember, 
please, that it is a big department and is meant to help many people 
First, there is the woman who has a comfortable amount to spend each 
year for her clothes, who really is not in need of a pattern and proba- 
bly does not use one, but who goes to her dressmaker and tells her 
what she wants. She may say, “I want my gown made like such-and- 
such a pattern in THE JOURNAL; please make it somewhat like that.” 
Now, you see, we have a great many people of this kind and we must 
always have a number of designs that will please them. Next, there 
is the woman who can afford to go to the less expensive dressmaker, 
or who is more likely to employ a needlewoman by the day, and with 
her assistance to make her own clothing as well as the family’s. This 
class includes a large number of women, and for them we do our 
utmost, showing them the best designs and supplying the best patterns. 
I shall try to make these designs just as simple as possible in line and 
construction, making the greatest effort to keep them in good taste, 
and not to be tempted into the fads and foibles which are so prevalent, 
and, to my thinking, almost invariably in bad taste (as are nearly all 
exaggerated styles); but then my taste lies toward simple, ‘ well-be- 
haved” fashions, if I may use the expression. 


HERE is another Jarge and important class of home dressmakers — 

the people with very little money and even less time to give to the 
making of their clothes, and to whom a good pattern must do nine- 
tenths of the work. To these I try to show the simplest and most 
easily-made designs, always giving them quite as good lines, taste and 
general care as are given to our most advanced fashions. In fact, if 
there is one part of my work to which I give more care and attention 
than to another it is this, because the plainer clothes must be exceed- 
ingly simple, and, therefore, great care must be used to eliminate 
elaboration so only the best is left—the-essentials, as it were. 

Now, won’t you please remember all of these things when you write 
me criticising my department? We have a very large number of needs 
to cover, and each and every one of them must be attended to carefully. 
What I want to know is whether we are meeting just these needs in the 
work that we are giving you, and I want each one of you to say just 
what is most helpful to you. If you like it, will you not say so, please ? 
For I am a woman, and I do like to hear you say you like my work — 
that is, if you do like it and can say so truthfully; if you do not like 
it, then I will just turn my back for a minute and you can say all 
the nasty things you like, providing they give me some idea as to how 
I can help you more. Please send me a letter addressed to MRS. 
RALSTON’S CHAT, and please make it as brief as possible. 


OW for a few words about the prevailing fashions. First of all 
there are the coats. ‘Three-quarter-length coats and the very short 
ones will be worn; but particularly the three-quarter length will be 
seen, which is slightly loose-fitting, vaguely defining the lines of the 
figure underneath. This style of coat is made in two quite different 
types: First there is the strictly-tailored coat, which is single or double 
breasted, with the long French shoulder-darts and full-length, plain 
coat sleeves. Then there is the semi-tailored coat with the fuller, bell- 
shaped, three-quarter sleeves. The coat itself is made with more full- 
ness in the skirt portion, and is simply or elaborately trimmed with 
braid or braid embroidery. These coats are worn with the small 
Waistcoats, which are quite like a man’s, and are really charming. 
This accessory is in itself quite capable of transforming last winter’s 
coat intoa newone. These waistcoats are made of silk, satin or fancy 
velvet, and many of them are made of cretonne. 


Mrs: Ralston’s Chat 





S FOR skirts, both the plain-gored 
and the kilted will be used; but 
the new skirts are not over-kilted, by 
which I mean that there are not quite 
so many plaits or kilts. The skirts 
have a flat, plain look over the hips. 
the plaits being arranged more 
toward the centre front and _ back. 
The gored skirts are cut with more 
fullness and on the “bell” shape to 
give greater width at the lower edge, 
and also to give a prettier fall from the 
) hip-line, One of the principal points 
to avoid in these new “ bell-shaped” 
gored skirts is any full effect at the 
hips; they should fall from the hip-line 
easily and gracefully, and should not be fitted too closely right at the 
hips nor at the line just below, for this would give a sharp swing at the 
lower edge of the skirt and make it ungraceful. The gores should be 
shaped with the greatest care, and the “bell” effect given as a whole 
and not suddenly jerked out in one spot. Then there is the plain, 
circular skirt with our old friend, the circular flounce, set on at knee 
depth. This skirt is a modified form of the old circular skirt, but 
much of the bias material is taken out in order to make it more prac- 
tical and less liable to sag at the sides. Such a skirt is made without 
any foundation lining, or at least, if it has any lining it is only one of 
the hip-length affairs so usual thisseason. A facing at the lower edge 
of the skirt is all that is needed, and if the skirt is made of a heavy 
woolen material even this facing is unnecessary; a hem well finished 
and pressed, protected by a braid, will prove satisfactory, but please 
do be careful with the pressing, and particularly careful with the 
basting before the pressing. I find so many people who do not want 
to take the necessary time to baste a garment properly before stitching 
it—so many who actuc'ly pride themselves on the fact that they 
can sew without basting! Of course, this is practically impossible if 
you want to have well-fitting and well-finished clothes. The careful 
worker will run three or four rows of basting threads through a hem 
—according to the depth—never fewer than three: one at the top, 
one at the bottom and one through the centre. 

Just a word about finishing the hem on a skirt of medium or 
heavy weight cloth. The easiest and best way is simply to turn 
the hem once; then cover the raw edge with a flat silk binding which 
comes for this purpose. This should be applied with a slight full- 
ness so as to prevent the hem from drawing, and should cover the raw 
edge entirely. Stitch the lower edge of the binding straight through 
the turn of the hem; on the upper edge through the binding and the 
single thickness of cloth only. 


HERE are three distinct types of sleeve fashions this year: first, the 

full-length, tailored sleeve—the “one-piece” sleeve, easiest for the 
inexperienced seams ‘ress to handle, and as suitable for the plain tailored 
clothes as for shirtwaists. This sleeve is put in without much full- 
ness at the top of the armhole and should fit snugly to the upper arm. 
Many of these sleeves button from midway between the elbow and 
wrist. Next there is the kimono sleeve, which is used for shirtwaists in 
the lighter-weight materials and also for all kinds of dresses and blouses. 
This kind of sleeve is really very pretty, simple and easily made, and 
it is one that is remarkably adapted for making over clothes, as you 
can use lace, tulle, or lace and silk combined with many different 
materials, having it quite different from the rest of the bodice, simply 
introducing whatever is used for the sleeve drapery into the trimming 
on the gown or bodice. 

These kimono sleeves may be cut by many simple patterns, such, 
for instance, as number 3489, shown on page 96 of this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. This is very easily made, and is especially pretty for 
cotton or wash shirtwaists, as the kimono effect is gained by a piece 
of the material set under a tuck overlapping the ordinary armhole 
into which the full-length sleeve is sewed. 

Then, for the dressier gowns and blouses there is the draped bell 
sleeve, which must be made over a foundation (not necessarily of lining 
material), but the draped bell section must be sewed to an under-sleeve 
which is usually made of a thinner material than that chosen for the 
draped section. These sleeves are cut in several ways, but usually 
either with a slightly curved top or a nearly straight one; this gives 
them that pretty, graceful fall which is one of the new points and per- 
mits of their being draped to the under-sleeve where it is required. It 
is a matter of taste whether the under-sleeves be three-quarter or full 
length, according to the purpose for which the gown is made. These 
under-sleeves, as a rule, are made of semi-transparent material, either 
chiffon or net, as sleeves of this kind are used only for the dressier 
purposes. The bell-shaped portion of the sleeve hangs longer at the 
under-arm than at the outer-arm, at once giving it a new appearance. 
The upper side of the sleeve, as a rule, just touches the top of the elbow, 
while the under side falls a little below it. The foundation sleeve is 
always longer than the under part of the bell. These sleeves, if made 
of cloth, do not require any draping or tacking, as they fail in graceful 
folds of their own. 

Many of the draped sleeves are cut with straight tops and quite 
square, measuring about seventeen or eighteen inches; they are put 
into the ordinary armhole before draping to the foundation sleeve, 
and just turn the elbow on the under side and are a little shorter on the 
upper. As a rule, the draping is done down the centre of the sleeve 
and at the inside seam. Unlined shirtwaists may be draped in this 
same way by using tapes to hold the fullness in place. 


RACTICAL tailored shirtwaists, which open, as a rule, right down 

the centre-front, are made with plaited fronts and backs, the plaits 
generally being from an eighth to a quarter of an inch in width and 
arranged in various clusters. Many of the shirtwaists have a yoke in 
the back and a very shallow one in the front; others again have the 
yoke only on the top of the shoulders, the back being plain and flat, with 
side-plaits extending from the outer edge of the shoulder-seam to the 
waist-line and from the middle of the shoulder-seam to the waist-line, 
thus giving a straight, square effect which is one of the new features in 
clothes. The shirtwaists with plain backs showing a cluster of gathers 
in the centre at the waist-line are rarely seen now, as these backs are 
generally very unbecoming and apt to bulge and break across the 
shoulders. 














Shop in New York 


Without Leaving Your Home 


With our Catalogue and Samples 
before you, you can make your selec- 
tion from hundreds .of the latest New 
York styles and choose the material 
for your Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat from 
a liberal number of the season’s finest 
fabrics in the most fascinating weaves 
and colors, 

We fit you perfectly, because your 
garment is cut. according to our Per- 
fect Fitting System, and then graded 
to your measurements from the lines 
of the ideal figure. In this way only 
can you. get a well-fitting garment 
adapted to. your own figure, and at the 
same time possessing the beautiful lines 
of the latest New York creations. 

Order a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat made to 
order. It will be exquisitely stylish; it will 


possess individuality; every detail of its 
construction will please you. 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED AND 
WANT YOUR MONEY BACK FOR ANY 
REASON WHATEVER, YOU GET IT 
WITHOUT QUESTION OR DELAY 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
following garments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses . . . $6.00 to $20.00 


Tailor-made Suits . . 7.50 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts . 3.50 to 15.00 
Rain-Coats . 8.75 to 18.00 





Ready-Made Goods 


Our line of ready-made goods includes 
practically everything that is essential to a 
well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. Here, 
again, is a splendid opportunity for greatly 
economizing on your clothing expense. 

Because of the enormous business we do in 
ready-made goods, we are able to manufacture 
at the lowest possible cost. We give you the 
benefit of this saving with the result that 
when you order from us you get far 
greater value for your money than you 
can obtain elsewhere. 


Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes 
the following goods which are ready-made: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks . $5.45 to $34.75 
Children’s Cloaks . . . . 475 to 9.95 


Children’s Dresses. . . . 1.98 te 5.48 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists . . . -98 to 6.98 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs . 2.25 to 13.50 
ES Bee ar -85 to 3.48 
Per. . g04 6 oo -24to 2.48 
nn 2» see 1.00 te 3.00 
Sire. 2 oo -45 to 2.15 
Handkerchiefs . . . . . -05 to .25 


We prepay postage or express charges on any- 
thing you order from us to any part the United 
States; this means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Style Book, 
sent free to any part of the United States, and if you 
desire Samples of Materials for Suits, Skirts, or Rain- 
coats, be sure to mention colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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lew Ideas and Fads from Paris : Plumes 


and 
Photographs by 


Boas 
DuGuy, Paris | 


at Producers’ | 
Prices Chi 
Direct from the 
Farm in F' 
California 
Sent Prepaid su 
Anywhere nes 
“AWSTON PLUMES are made in our a 
factory on the farm and on account of 
the finer workmanship and the superior 
quality of our feathers are the best in the 
world:—Awarded the Prize Medals at 
Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha and Port- 
land. Buy direct by mail and save import 
duty. Your money back if not pleased. 


Cawston Princess Plume $4 


Made from the feathers of the male bird. The flues are long, 
wide, full of life and lustre 
This medium priced plume is 
of unequalled value. 15 inches 
price $4.00. 


|| Cawston Selected 
$7.00 finest mate ath: 


ers. These plumes 
are the very highest grade 
and the workmanship is per 
fect. They are full and wide; 
| have long flues, are strong 
| and durable. 17 inch, 
| price $7.0 
| 
| 
| 









Designs by 
Marie Lenard 
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ERE are both front and back views of a 

theatre and afternoon coat of Irish crochet, 
to which the facings of white chiffon broadcloth 
and the touch of color in the gold-and-white 
braid lend an added charm. Any heavy all-over 
imitation lace could be used. 





The above prices include 
black, white or any solid 
5 


olor; 
shaded colors additional 


for each plume 





NOVEL little waistcoat of black chiffon Boas 
broadcloth, designed to wear under . , : 
ant ° For a light wrap combining 
a coat for additional warmth. Both sides beauty and utility, feather boas 


of the front are finely tucked, and bound have no equal. They are ab 
with bias bands of black satin. A fancy frog solutely odorless, and are suit- This picture illustrates one of 
dees — , . = able for winter or summer our best 2 yard boas at $35. 


and button rosettes of shirred satin relieve wear. Our boas are made from 

the severity of the front. selected stock from male birds, giving them fullness, strength, 
brilliancy and wearing qualities. Our 2 yard special is full 
and handsome and is unequalled for the price; black, white 
or any solid color $15.00 


Lani Catalogue Sent Free 
Alor on Request 


Tells all about ostrich raising and 
feather producing in California; beau 
tifully illustrated. Complete price list 
of our feather goods. 


Old Feathers are Valuable 


Send them to us and have them made to look 


Our trade-mark !ik¢ new by our expert workers. Cleaning, 
protects you dyeing, repairing, remaking, curling, et 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 


O MORE fascinating style could be 

imagined in a separate bolero than the 

one shown above. It would impart an air 

of elegance to a simple lingerie or all-over- 

lace waist, and may be worn with a separate 

dressy skirt. Itis made on a foundation of 
firm net. 






























| “Leading manufacturers of petti- 
coats consider Feathersilk laffeta 
superior to any other petticoat 
material and have made up S 
| Heathersilk in the greatest vari- My 
| ety of designs and at exceptionally ru 
| low prices as they believe that $s 
| Feathersilk Taffeta will make ms 
for all time the most popular 
petticoat.” 








BOVE is illustrated the back of the 

bolero. The design is carried out in 

a narrow Irish braid, filled in with lace 

stitches and “ spiders,’’ while the applied 

flowers are of Irish crochet lace. The under 

sleeve is prettily revealed by the slashing 
which extends half-way up the sleeve. 


“THIS is the back of the waistcoat at the 
top of the page. The slight fullness 
at the waist-line and under the arms is held 


in place with a narrow band of the cloth, 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| 
while tucks and flat buttons give a pretty ° aed 
finish. Worn over a sheer lingerie waist wit 
this would also be attractive for indoors. Sl] én 


fla 
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Petticoats m 
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Made of the new Taffeta 


Feathersilk | 


For sale everywhere. Look and wear 
as if they cost four times as 


NEW idea for waist trimming 


is made with tiny tabs buttoned 
over the Valenciennes lace chemi- 





is shown in the plastron of | 7 / | 
Irish crochet jace which adorns ¥ ‘ ¥: much as they do. j 
this dainty handkerchief-linen 2 | 
blouse, with draped kimono upper : i } 
sleeves. Tie tucked vest of linen ie \ 


This Trade Mark must be on the waistband 


PBs dy 5" 


Feathersilk, the New Taffeta, is for sale at 
all Lining Departments, Price 3 5c. a yard. 


Use Catch-On’ Hat Pins 


Patented Sept. 5, 1905.) 
Makes no unsightly holes in hat 
or trimmings. Pins can not drop 
out, yet may be removed at will. 
2 Pins and 4 Sockets 
Supplying 2 Hats - 25c 


Agents wanted. Ask your dealer or 
send to us. Manufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 











N THE right and left are 
shown the front and the back 
of an exquisite white chiffon-cloth 
teagown trimmed with point de 
Venise lace edging. The front, 
back and kimono sleeves are cut 
in one piece with a solid line of 
tiny tucks across the shoulders 
and the upper part of the sleeves. 
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anadian Furs 
are Best 


| 
| Canadian furs have been famous for their 
Photographs by | quality and beauty since explorers first blazed the 


-_- > 


S wale 





5 By Maison Cheruit 
F and Susanne Talbot, Paris 
































































; R unbroken forests of Canada. The early fur 
Boissonnas and Taponier 


traders found the savage wearing robes of sable. 

Today Canadian furs are sought after by the 
nobility and connoisseurs of the fashion centres of 
. Europe and America. While Paris, London and 
New York may dictate the latest fashions, Canada 
supplies the world’s finest furs, because Nature 
has given her the cold, snappy, rigorous climate 
without_which she could not produce the world- 


URS are wonderfully beautiful this 
a season, and they have now reached 


ICTURESQUENESS is a striking 
feature of the new hats. The shapes 
, suc erfection in handling that clumsi- are various, some rolling off the face, while ; 
id h perfectio & boxy ae , : ¥ famous Hudson Bay Sable, Silver and Black Fox, 
others | droop over it, but though they Mink, Otter, Lynx and other furs of unequalled 
differ in this way in the front they all lustre and color. : 
droop over the hair in the back. Satin, In selecting high-priced furs, few people care to 
silk and velvet, either separately or com- rely euthey Soe nevae | own judgment wereeee the 
. d " ee : quality of a fur depends upon so many conditions, 
bined, will be used for dressy hats in black It is absolutely necessary to purchase Soom a house 
and all the deep shades of purple and green, whose integrity and reliability is unquestioned. 
laden with shaded plumes in biending 
colors, For walking hats roll-brimmed felts Th D 
trimmed with stiff ribbon bows will be worn. e p- e ompany 
is recognized as one of the foremost fur establishments of 
Canada. Our experience and facilities in the country from 
which fine furs originate and our intimate knowledge of the 
different sections of Canada which produce the best furs give 
us a commanding position in the collection of fine and season- 
able skins. Scores of Americans each year come to Canada for 


the purpose of buying Dunlap-Cooke furs at Canadian prices. 
This is no longer necessary because we can sell you direct our 


Canadian Furs 


Duty Free 


no matter where you live. The customs tariff on manufac- 
tured Canadian Furs entering the United States is 35%. This 
| tariff formerly prevented greater numbers from purchasing 
from us. To meet conditions we established our Boston 
| house where we receive the skins in the raw scate duty free 
and manufacture garments in the smartest New York styles, 
| employing the best American designers and workpeople. In 
| this way we te the 35% custom duty c on 
manufactured Canadian Furs and sell them from the ‘‘ Can- 
adian trappers to the American wearers'’ at Canadian prices. 
Being the only Canadian fur concern with a 
United States unique strength of our position is apparent. 
In dealing direct with us you gain the advantages which 
flow from a large and influential business following in our 
own Stores in four Canadian cities, and a feeling of security 
and reliability which is always present when dealing with a 
house whose reputation is evidenced by a constantly increas- 
ing patronage extending over a period of forty-two years, and 
whose products have been awarded six gold medals in 
different Canadian Expositions. 


A Guarantee of Perfect Satisfaction 
Goes With Every Dunlap-Cooke Garment 


References by permission: 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, New York, Halifax, St. John 


7 ness and undue weight have been quite 
avoided. Moleskin, ponyskin and astra- 


a khan, will all be favorites for either short or 
Oo 


: long coats; while silver fox, lynx and the j 
ior 


beautiful chinchilla will be used for throw | 
he scarfs and muffs. The scarfs will be worn | 
at thrown over the shoulder or tied in cravat j 
yrt- 
ort 
ed. 


fashion. As a rule, the muffs are larger 
and squarer than ever. 


mg, 





‘THIS graceful, drooping- 

brimmed hat is made of 
plum-colored velvet faced 
with soft satin of the same 
tone. Three shaded ostrich 
plumes of rare beauty are laid 
across the crow n, braced and 
held in place by an invisible 
wtre, first attached to the cen- 
tre of the plume and then fast- 
ened to the crown of the hat. 


me of 
$35. 


igth, 
5 full 
white 


ee 


and BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA — Boston. 
= jist In comparing prices remember that quality is of first im- 
portance. Canadiag Furs average 35 to 50% highér grade 
than those of more temperate climates, because nature pro- 
duces the quality; the furriers make only the garments and the 
dyer's art can make a southern mink to imitate the Canadian 
es artic le. To insuré reliability and value, buy Canadian Furs 
ssi from Canadian furriers. Many thousands of well pleased 
_— patrons from every quarter of America have contributed ina 


large measure to the making of The Dunlap-Cooke furs 
famous as the furs of qual- 

ity. Our aim is so to 
please every purchaser as 
to merit their confidence 
and influence with their 
friends. When your friends 
buy here we protect your 
confidence, 
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rRIKING costume for midwinter. UMI TUOUS and yet extremely soft 
up Y The long semi-fitted coat is of caracal _ and becoming is this graceful mole- 
ri with a throw scarf and “ granny” muff skin coat; it is completed with a scarf, 
of chinchilla which is softened by lace also of the moleskin, and trimmed with 
lly ruffling. The strong color contrast is a nasrow silk braid of the same color. 
, repeated in the roll-brimmed hat, which With it is worn an all-blac k hat, which 
Lat s of black velvet trimmed with a mass forms a charming contrast to the fur. 
; P alve t P 
of soft white (manufactured) fancy The hat 1s of velvet, bound with satin | 
ke and laden with plumes. 
feathers, 
lar 
TIVE ELOW are a stunning scarf and a 
N ATTRACTIVE style for a shorter ; 
- pl muff of silver fox which may be worn 
coat is shown below. The coat is : , ‘ 
’ P . with tailored suits or reception gowns, 
made of moleskin on semi-fitted lines, > . , ata 
: Ihe scarf, which is double, is completed 
with soft, full sleeves and a flat, turn- : 4 : 
ots ing : by long tails tipped with white, while 
down collar. With it is carried a large, , 
, the muff is large and square. The hat 


flat muff, while the small Charlotte 
Corday toque is in three shades of dull 
gray-green, untrimmed except for the 
pretty puffed arrangement of the silk. 


worn with it is of Watteau blue moiré 
silk, rolling off the face on the side and 
trimmed with two gray ostrich plumes, This natural, striped British 
Columbia Mink throw as illus- 
trated, orsame shape, trimmed 
with two heads and four 
natural mink tails — $28.50. 
Empire muff to match $29.50, 
or square pillow-shaped muff 
to match — $31.50. 

Stunning coat, of black pony ; length 22 to 24 inc hes. 
Smar* semi-fitted sack back, new braid trimming on fronts 
and collar, handsome buttons. Sleeves three-quarter or full 
length as preferred. Lined with excellent quality plain 


or brocade satin $87.50, Other qualities from $56 up. 


PRICES 


Boas and Stoles, . . . . Prom $25.00 to$300.00 
Mink ¥ = .—- 35.00 “* 150.00 


oats 





| - rae ee m 
Hudson Bay Sable Scarfs, ... “ 75.00 . 
Hudson Bay Sable Muffs,. . . . “ 100.00 “ 350.00 
Mink Coats, .... . . « “* 480.00 ‘1200.00 
BroadtailCoats,..... . . “ 250.00 “ 500.00 
Beal Coats,........ =. ‘“* 2650.00 “ 660.00 
Persian Lamb Coats, ..... “ 90.00 pi 260.00 
Ladies’ Fur-lined Coats, i +jeuln Ae 63.00 Ze 500.00 
eta Men's Fur-tined Seats, . a a tes ge 2 May 4 
Men's Raccoon Coats,. .... “ J ‘ 
Ladies’ Pony Coats,. . = 56.00 ‘‘ 250.00 


Black and Natural Lynx Throws,. ‘ 18.50 ‘‘ 55.00 
Black and Natural Lynx Muffs, . “ 20.50 35.00 


Prices regulated by length of garment and quality of skins. 


Send for Free Catalog 


Our handsome catalog illustrating newest Paris, London 
and New York styles sent free upon request. Catalog con- 
tains blanks and simple directions for self measurement. 

To save delay when writing please suggest kind of garment 
you think of purchasing and if possible the amount you 
| desire to invest. Give waist length, full length of garment, 
bust, waist, hip and inside length of sleeve. 

d If you prefer having goods 
How to Or er shipped before paying for them, 
| send us a reference from any national bank or reputable busi- 
ness house; when satisfactory reference is given, Re money 
is necessary until after you receive the goods. If furs are not 
up to your requirements return them at our expense. If no 
reference is given, send deposit of 10%, which will be re- 
funded if goods are not as ordered. 

Remittance may be made by check or bank draft, P. O. or 


express order. 


The Dunlap-Cooke Co.— Limited 


167 Tremont St., Boston 
Halifax, N.S., St. John, N.B., Winnipeg, Mam., Amherst, N.S. 
Established 1866. 


wear 


j 


= full-length coat above is of 
the finest astrakhan, v 





ha deep 
rolling collar and cuffs of black lynx 
—a combination that is particularly 
happy, as the soft, long fur is esre- 
cially becoming to the face, while the 
flatter astrakhan hangs gracefully 
nd conforms to the lines of the fig- 
ive. Though the coat is full length 
the fur is so soft that the weight of 
the coat is not excessive. This coat 
may be used for the street, driving 
or theatre wear, and is most useful 
to slip on over a reception gown 
either in the afternoon or evening. 
The hat may be of black or of deep 











wine-colored velvet, trimmed with Incorporated under Incorporated under the 
ostrich pompons in two shades of the charter of the Dominion eee Mass- 
same color. In shape it is narrow in of Canada. Authorized achusetts. authorized 
the front and wide in the back, almost Capital $250,000.00. Capital $50,000.00. 




















concealing the back of the head. 
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For Elderly Women and Se 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


3648-3649 


The Long Lines of This Costume are 
Becoming to an Elderly Woman 


elderly women with stout figures, but 
indeed it is not absolutely necessary 

that they be elderly. 
On the right at the top of the page there 
is a tailored suit—one of those practical, 
“between season” suits which may be 
made in one of the lighter-weight cloths 
or woolen materials. It is cut with long 
lines. The skirt, which is flat over the 
hips, is a gored bell model with an equal 
distribution of fullness. The coat is barely 
semi-fitting, yet it is fitted enough at the 
waist-line to keep it from having that very 
unbecoming look usual in loose coats. 
The sleeves have just sufficient fullness at 
the top of the armhole to conceal the 
size of the arm and to prevent the coat from 
having that strained, stretched look which 
is so unbecoming to the stout woman. 
The small waistcoat can be made either as 
a separate garment or attached to the coat, 
as it gives greater breadth and ease. Any 
one of the dark shades may be used for 
this coat, brightened: with a touch of 


| sees designs have been made for 


color in the waistcoat; the facings for the revers should be 
the same color as the coat, but they may be of another material. 
If you choose the coat may be bound with black braid, but bound 
only on the Jong lines, not at the lower edge, as this would break 


the lines. 


Patterns for the coat (No. 3641) come in six sizes: 36 to 46 inches 











3644 


Comfortable and Useful Separate 


Waist for General Wear 








~' 
3643 


and Lace for a Semi-invalid 





Graceful House-Gown of Crépe de Chine 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 


i-Invalids 


Anna W. Speakman 


3641-3642 


Costume for a Stout Woman Which May 
be of Broadcloth or Serge 


elderly, should keep as long lines as possible 
from the shoulders, therefore the wearing of 
a belt which defines the waist-line is usually 
very unbecoming ; but a small peplum such 
as is here shown adds to the length and is 
therefore desirable. 

Patterns for the waist (No. 3648) come in 
six sizes: 36to 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and _ five-eighths 
of 36-inch material, and one yard of 36- 
inch lining. Patterns for the twenty-gored 
skirt (No. 3649) come in ‘eight sizes: 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires six yards and three-eighths of 
36-inch material. 


BLOUSE for the elderly woman, ex- 

ceedingly simple, and fastening down 
the front, is shown in the centre at the 
top of the page. It, too, is made with a side- 
body, the front and back sections showing 
the long, straight lines from the shoulders. 
This blouse may be made with or without 
the lining and is suitable for either woolen 
or wash materials. The sleeves are given 


a new touch by the circular-shaped piece over the top. This is 
becoming to almost all elderly people as it gives them breadth and 
graceful lines. 

Patterns for this blouse (No. 3644), with a fitted lining, come in six 


sizes: 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 


bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and five-eighths of . 
44-inch material without nap, or two yards and seven-eighths of re gown in the centre of the page is for the “shut-in’’—a person 


54-inch material with nap. ‘The vest requires seven-eighths of a 
yard of 44-inch material without nap, or three-quarters of a yard of 
54-inch material with nap. Patterns for the eleven-gored bell skirt 
(No. 3642) come in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. Size 
26 requires four yards and a quarter of 44-inch material with- 
out nap, or four yards and a quarter of 54-inch material with nap. 


HE gown on the left of the page is designed for the elderly 

woman, on the assumption that she is stout; but even if 
she is slim it will prove quite suitable. It will be prettiest 
made in some soft woolen material or a light, soft-finished silk. 
The skirt is gored with box-plaited sections giving the long line 
and yet having sufficient fullness to keep it in the newest fashion. 
The bodice is made with side-bodies so that it will fit smoothly 


under the arms and still 





have ease and fullness 
across the front under the 
bust-line. The plaits 
on the shoulders may be 
omitted if they are not 
desired, but in the thin, 
light-weight materials 
especially they would be 
very pretty. The little 
short waistcoat may be 
of lace, net or some other 
soft, semi-transparent 
material. 

It is always essential 
that women with stout 











figures, especially the S64 3618-3649 











DESIGNED BY F. F. GARDINER 
A Skirt Cut on Special Lines 
for Abnormally Stout Figures 


ness to the skirt. 


three-eighths of 36-inch material, and a yard of 36-inch lining. 


who is a semi-invalid and cannot wear corsets or the regular belted 
waists and skirts, yet who does not want always to dress in a wrapper. 
This is in one piece, fastening at the side-front. There is an inverted 
plait extending from the armhole to the end of the skirt, to add full- 
The weight of this garment is all suspended from 
the shoulders, but it could be cut under the arm and attached to a 


small yoke. Patterns (No. 3643) come in three sizes: 32, 
36 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eight 
yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 


_ now I want to tell you about a skirt that I am 
sure: will be a real boon to many of my readers. 
Though it looks just like a plain, gored skirt, it is far 
from it in reality, as it is cut and balanced to suit an 


abnormal figure. It has 











been designed for women 
with a large abdomen— 
really corpulent women 
—who have difficulty in 
having any kind of a skirt 
made to fit them. This 
skirt can be adjusted to 
them with very jittle 
trouble. 

Patterns for this skirt 
(No. 3666) come in six 
sizes: 26-36 inches waist 
measure. Size 26 re- 
quires five yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch, or five 











3041-3642 yards of 44-inch material. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving number o} pattern, bust measure for waists and coats, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau,The Ladies’. Home-J ournal,-Philadelphia. 








New York’s Latest 
Fall Fashions 
ond Semple of Matenele FREE, Todey 


Meyer Jonasson &Co. 


We have been complimented from all 
quarters on our “‘ Complete Fashion 
Book ”’ and on our Selection of the 
latest and Most Fashionable 
Materials. Coupled with these go 


OUR GUARANTEE 


For Perfect Fit and Best Workmanship — or 
Your Money Refunded at Once. 


Cloaks, Suits, Skirts and Waists 
Made to Your Measure 
Fit perfectly and will serve you as great 
money savers. 


Direct from the Manufacturer to 
the Consumer tells its own story 

Our Furs are made of well selected skins 
by the best and most reliable Furriers which 
money can procure and will stand compar- 
ison with goods for which you are asked 25 
to 40 per cent more than our figures. Note 
the following prices. 

Genuine Black Lynx Set, Pillow Muff 
with guaranteed down bed and 5: inch 
Throw-Scarf. The set is lined with all silk 
satin. A Meyer Jonasson & Co. Special. 

Price $29.50 roshicn catalogue. 
Separate Lynx Scarfs 
10.75 to $20.00 
Separate Lynx Muffs, 
$11.50 to $25.00 
Mink Muffs, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 stripe, 

$21.00 to $40.00 
Mink Scarfs to match, 

$13.75 to $25.00 
Fox Muffs, SableDyed, 

$12.50 to $18.75 
Fox Scarfs to match, 
$10.50 to $16.50 
Natural and Sabled 
Squirrel Muffs, 
$5.90 to $15.00 
Squirrel Scarfsto match, 
$3.75 to $12.50 
Squirrel Set, Pillow 

Muff with Throw- 

Scarf. The Meyer 

Jonasson & Co. 

Special, $9.75 


(No. 602 in our Book ' 
of Fashions.) - 


Fur Lined Coats 


Superior Qualities Only 


$37.50, $42.50, $48.00 


Black Broad- 
cloth Coat, 
trimmed with vel- 
vet and braid, loose 
fitting, 52 inches 
long, lined through- 
outwith guaran- 
teed satin. (Guar- 
anteed for two 
seasons’ wear) suit- 


able for Ladies’ or 
Misses’ wear. 


$15.00 


(No. 405 in our Book 
of Fashions.) 


Our 
Fashion 
Catalogue 
Illustrates 
and Fully 


‘Describes 





Tailor-made Suits, 
$8.90 to $42.50 
ackets and Paletots 
$5.90t0o$24.75 
Separate Skirts, 
$2.95to $13.75 
Tailored and 
Dress Waists, 
$1.25 to $6.90 


Giving Full Satisfaction to Our Patrons 
Has Been the Means of Our Success. 











We invite Comparison of Both Our Styles and 
Prices and We Prepay the Express to Any 
Part of the United States—to Your Home. 





FREE with our Catalogue a large assortment 
of samples of the materials from which 
to select. Also our “ Fit-Reform ” home measure- 
ment chart. Please write name and address distinctly. 











Write for this Fashion Book and complete outfit to-day to 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Morning, Afternoon and Evening Clothes 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 





3520-3488 


NE of the new, indefinitely-striped broadcloths 

in old-blue and black would be lovely for this 
tailored suit. An inch-wide black silk tape or pull 
braid should be used for the binding, and the but- 
tons covered with the material. Patterns for the 
coat (No. 3520) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 54-inch material with nap. Patterns for 
the twenty-gored box-plaited skirt (No. 3488) come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
26 requires five yards of 54-inch material with nap. 








ERGEor one of the pretty novelty-striped materials 

In soft, dark tones would be sensible for this 
Smart-looking morning dress. A belt of the same 
material would give a pleasing effect, with knotted 
ule of black silk. Patterns for the waist (No. 3482), 
Clos ng in the back, come in seven sizes: 30 to 42 
Inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns for the 
three-piece circular skirt (No. 3507) come in three 
Sizes: 24 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 








CHARMINGLY simple design for a semi-dressy waist for wear with 

a tailored suit. A plain or a two-toned striped chiffon-taffeta 
would be lovely if silk of a contrasting color were used to edge the wide 
plaited front frill. Patterns for this waist (No. 3508) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and five- 
eighths of 24-inch, or two yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 














ure. 


ARTICULARLY adaptable to silk voile, marquisette or other soft, 
light-weight material is this lovely design for an evening blouse. If 
developed in pale lilac a velvet ribbon of slightly darker tone could be 
used for the trimming, with the yoke and undersleeves of lace. 
for this blouse (No. 3484) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
Size 36 requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material. 




















3482-3507 


Backs of Gowns at Bottom of Page 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
all the designs shown on this page can be 


Patterns 


supplied at 15 cents for each number, post-jree. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mai, 
giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
waists and coats, and waist and hip measures 
jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 













3487-3513 


N ATTRACTIVE afternoon gown which would be 
in good style made of a plum-colored, satiny 
broadcloth or a finely-spun Panama in bronze-green 
with band trimming of chiffon-taffeta a shade darker. 
All-over lace would be effective for the yoke and 
sleeves. Patterns for the blouse (No. 3487) come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards and a half of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the nine-gored skirt (No. 3513) come 
in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires five yards of 44-inch material. 


3512-3559 


ATIN messaline in silvery blue or violet wouid be 

pretty for this evening gown. Embroidered filet 
net in two widths would make an effective trimming, 
while folded net, or, if preferred, all-over Normandy 
Valenciennes lace, could be used for the yoke and 
sleeves. Patterns for the waist (No. 3512) come in 
five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a half of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the five-gored skirt (No. 3559) comein four 
sizes: 22 to28 inches waist measure. Size 24requires 
six yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORE 


No. 80 
Coat 
$12.50 


No. 80 Stylish Coat in black, navy blue, Havana brown or 
dark red. Loose fitting, 50 in. long. Neck & 
sleeves prettily trimmed with black velvet & silk braid. Lined 
with satin. Sizes 32 to 44 in. bust. Price $12.50 
No. 84 New Butt in attractive dark blue & green mixture 
. or dark brown mixture. Semi-fitted jacket, 22 in. 
long, rounded corners & buttons thru front; velvet collar & 
satin lined. Skirt in new flaring gored style. Sizes 32 to 
44 in. bust; skirt lengths in front 38 to 44 in. Price $9.75. 
Note: The above suit or coat can be sent by.express to any 
part of the U. S. for 35c to 80c, according to distance. 
No 85 Black broadcloth Skirt as shown on left figure; 9 
° gores, buttons down left side front gore, bias fold 
at bottom. Inverted pleat forming habit back. Bands 22 to 
30 in. ; lengths in front 37 to 43%n. Price $5. Postage 20c. 


Wanamaker Free Catalogs & Booklets 


_ The following publications are either ready or 
in course of preparation for the holiday buying 
season. Cross such as you dre interested in, cut 
out & mail with name & address. 


General Fall & Winter Catalog. Tilustrates 
No. 63 | Suits, Wraps & Wearing Apparel generally, 
besides household things. Ready now, 
, Jewelry, Watches & Silverware. 
No. 64 Write us what you are interested in & we will 
forward pictures & prices. 
No. 65 General Book Catalog; also Magazine Club- 
o. bing List. Ready early in Noy. 
No. 66 | Christmas Catalog. Ready middle Nov. 
| No. 67 | Imported French Ready now. 
. Illustrates new Rhine- 
No. 68 stone & Jet Jewelry, also Necklaces, Combs, 
e. Fans, Buckles, Sterling Silver Frames, etc. A 
mine of holiday gifts. Ready Nov. 1. 
No. 69 Wanamaker Furs, Gloves, Waists & Handker- 
nt chiefs. Ready Nov. 1. 



































No. 70 “Toys, Games & Holiday Oandies. Ready mia- 
o. dle Nov. 

Wanamaker Collars & Ouffs for Men. Ready 
Ne. 71) sow. 











No. 72 Information about Horse Goods. Ready now. 





Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















SILK WARP 
ansdowne 











The ever fashionable dress 
fabric. 

The bloom of its siik warp, 
the strength of its saxony 
wool weft combine to give 
it the beauty and advantage 
of pure silk without any of 
its faults. 

Made in 60 shades, tints and 
colors. Imitated, but easily 
identified by the perforation. 















every 3 yards on the selvedge. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


X gifts. Silk embroidered waist cloths to order— 
individual types. White—raw silk—blue—pink 
—black. §2.50, $5.00, $10.00 each. A sample 


waist cloth of either color or price stated will be 
sent on approval if desired. Universal Mfg. Co.,Woonsocket, B. I. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1907 


The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


O GIRLS especially do holiday 
| clothes appeal, for they have been 
looking forward to this season since 
the close of the summer. I am sure that 
the majority of girls in planning a good 
time plan also some new clothes— pretty 
though not necessarily expensive; there- 
fore I am showing on this page designs 
for different purposes for girls of all ages. 
The pretty little frock on the right, 
which is appropriate for a girl of fourteen 
and under, may be made of light-colored 
cashmere or silk poplin and worn with a 
fine batiste guimpe. I suggest these ma- 
terials as they are not expensive —either 
one may be had at eighty-five cents a 
yard—and because they are serviceable 
and pretty for nice afternoon wear. 
Taffeta of a slightly darker shade can 
be used for the shaped collar, cuffs and 
band, trimmed with a very narrow 
soutache braid in either the same shade 
as the dress itself or one a little darker. 
Patterns for this jumper dress (No. 
3550), with straight kilted skirt, come in 
four sizes: 8-14 years. Size 14 requires 
six yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. 

For the guimpe choose batiste—it is 
not only pretty but wears well. A bit of 
lace and hand embroidery form the only 
trimming. Handwork will be found 
quite worth the trouble, as it adds to the 
generaleffect. Whena serviceable morn- 
ing dress is desired this same design 
could be made without trimming in a 
dark blue serge. Patterns for a guimpe, 






3029-3550 


Of Silk Poplin Tummed with 
Soutache Braid and Taffeta 


with plain yoke (No. 3029), come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 14 requires a yard and three-quarters of 36-inch mate- 
rial. A guimpe for the younger girls is No. 3027, which runs in 


four sizes: 6-12 years. 


Size 10 requires a yard and a half of 36-inch 


material. Transfer patterns for the forget-me-not embroidery design 


(No. 2820) come for ten cents. 


Assuming that the dress is made of 


silk poplin and worn with a batiste guimpe you will require: 


6% yards of silk poplin at .85 $5.32 
1 yard of taffeta 75 


2 pieces of soutache braid (.20 each) .40 
1% yards of French batiste at .37 . = .56 


Total 


N PLANNING a wardrobe it is much 
wiser to put more money into a good 
tailored suit, and have fewer fancy 
dresses, than to have a cheap tailored suit 
and elaborate afternoon dresses, as the 
dresses may be of some of the inexpen- 
sive cotton or crépe materials, which are 
quite as pretty for young girls and more 
appropriate than the more costly silks. 
A smart tailored suit for general wear is 
shown below. If it is to be the only 
suit a good quality of serge at two dollars 
a yard, or cheviot at a dollar and a half 
a yard, should be chosen. 


Backs of the Designs at the 
Top of the Page 


But, on the other hand, if required for nice 


wear a soft-finished broadcloth at two dollars a yard would be appro- 
priate. The suit is cut on such simple lines that it could be made 
satisfactorily at home if sent to a tailor for a final pressing—since 


much of the style depends on this. 


The edges of the coat, the bottom 


of the skirt and the inverted plait at the hip are bound with silk tape. 
The length of the skirt is always important, as it greatly adds to 


the style or detracts from it. 


No cast-iron rule, however, can be laid 
, 





3489-3464 
Serviceable Shirtwaist Dress 
of Panama Cloth 


sewed to the waist and skirt, 
pleted; or a piece of silk bel 


be used fastened with a buckle in the front. 


would be as follows: 

7% yards of Panama at .75 
\ yard of taffeta . . . 
Findings 





Backs of the Des‘gns at the 
340ltom of the Page 


shoulder. Although it is extremely pretty 
and new this over-piece may be omitted 
if not desired. It is wise to use a yoke 
lining of lawn in a waist of this kind, as 
it protects it across the shoulders, with- 
out adding to its warmth. Patterns for 
this waist (No. 3489) Come in six sizes: 
30-40 inches bust measure. Size 30 
requires three yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt to be worn with it is a simple 
model that requires but little material 
and is sure to prove becoming to a slender 
girl, as the arrangement of plaits on the 
hips gives fullness just where it is needed. 
There is a bias seam down the front, but 
the straight of the goods comes over the 
hips, thus preventing an ugly sag, as well 
as being extremely pretty in a finely- 
striped material. Patterns for this skirt 
(No. 3464) come in five sizes: 12, 14, 
16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
four yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. 

Since a shirtwaist suit to be good- 
looking should be trim and neat, great 
care must be given to the collar and belt. 
In this case the collar may be of taffeta 
to match the color of the dress, or moss- 
green may be used with blue, or tan with 
brown, completed by a white turnover at 
the top. Buttonholes are made at inter- 
vals in the centre box-plait, through 
which a tie of the taffeta is run, finished 
with a butterfly bow and ends at the top. 
This is an attractive new arrangement 
and likely to be a becoming one. The 
belt may be made of the material and 
making the dress in one piece when com- 
ting, the same color as the taffeta, could 
The cost of such a dress 


. $5.63 


*37 
-20 


Total . $6.20 
USEFUL dress for afternoon and 
evening wear during the holiday 

season is the one shown at the foot of the 

page. It is suitable for such materials 
as silk crépe, wool batiste, silk muslin 
and French batiste. Of course there is 
quite a difference in the prices of these 

materials, as silk crépe is a dollar and a 

quarter a yard; wool batiste and silk 

muslin fifty cents a yard, and French 
batiste in white or light colors thirty-seven 
centsayard. Thecrépe and wool batiste 
are especially nice for afternoon dresses, 
while the muslin and French batiste 
make lighter, fluffier ones for the evening. 

I have found that a most satisfactory 
way of making such gowns is to mount 


the waist on a tight-fitting, boned lining of lawn, or of a good quality 
of organdy (the latter, being cool, is particularly nice for dancing 
frocks); this gives the necessary body to the dress and a foundation on 


which to drape the material. 
lower edge of the waist lining, 


I should advise joining the skirt to the 
and also sewing the girdle or sash in place, 


as this makes it much easier to get into the dress and there is no chance 


of “missing connections.” 


Since this model has a double skirt a 


foundation of lawn is required to which the outside material is sewed, 


| Bedell Fashion Catalog FREE 
Write for It To-day 


A triumph of fashion; a complete authoritative 
| apparel guide that saves you money. 


All the New York Fall Styles 
dt illustrates and describes truthfully. 
Tailored Suits, $10.00 to $50.00. Winter Coats, $7.50 to $55.00 
Stylish Skirts, $3.00 to $25.00. Pretty Waists, $1.00 :0$20.00 


in buying from Bedell catal 
REMEMBER i? rage Jen PNG Rie 


order freely; any Bedell garment that does not satisf_ you 
fally, return promptly and we will refund the money. 

We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
on $10 cash orders which means a big saving to you. 


Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self-measurement. 


$25 Broadcloth Suit $ 1 5 





Late Winter Model 


Elegantly Tailored 
Exactly like picture 
No. 1341 


(Description below 







Season’s 
Reigning 
Style 
Exactly 


like picture 
$17.59 Broadcloth Coat 


4 1 0” 
Satin Lined Throughout 


No. 1342 — This handsome coat made of fine winter 
weight black broadcloth, in the latest style, is an ex- 
ample of price saving through buying from a house of 
eatlmited facilities. Newest full sweeping model, 
collar effect of velvet and unique design of novelty 
braid. Full new sleeve with fancy 

cuff. Richly satin lined throughout. x 98 
Fancy silk gimp facing. Exquisitely 1 0: 
tailored. A price wonder , . 


No. 1341 — Latest Regent St. coat suit of fine Broad- 
cloth. Nobby coat is one of the new mannish models, 
semi-fitting front and back, notched collar and lapel, 
coat sleeve with tailor cuff. All seams and edge 
elaborately tailor stitched; four patch pockets with 
flaps. Richly satin lined. Closely plaited 

skirt fitting snugly over hips, generous 

full width and tailored fold at bottom. i 
Black, blue and brown 7 


How to Order — Send your measurements, and §2 deposit — we 
will express C. O. D. for balance and express charges, or if you 














down, as a slender girl can wear 
her skirt from three inches to three 
and a half off the floor, while for the 
girl with larger hips two inches off 
the floor is far better. So, after all, 
it isa matter of becomingness and 
must be decided individually. 
Patterns for the semi-fitted coat 
(No. 3461) and the twelve-gored 
plaited skirt (No. 3462) come in 
five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 16for the coat requires 
two vards, and for the skirt three 
yards and a half of 44-inch mate- 
rial. If made of broadcloth or 
serge the cost will be this: 


send full amount with order we prepay all express charges. 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval 
you are not satisfied, money refunded 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 


NAMQUIT 
Worsteds 


Highest Grade Worsted Dress Goods Made 


but in many cases no skirt founda- 
tion is needed, as a pretty lingerie 
petticoat can be worn instead. 

The yoke and cuffs of this dress may 
be of net or embroidered batiste with 
trimming bands of taffeta. Patterns 
for the jumper waist (No. 3530) come 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires, for the jumper, 
a yard and an eighth of 36-inch 
material; for the guimpe, a yard and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the skirt (No. 3528) 
come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 
years. Size 16 requires, for the over- 
skirt, four yards and three-eighths, for 
the foundation skirt, one yard and 














54 yards of broadcloth at $2. $11.00 seven-eighths of 36-inch material. If : 
— - —— at $2 my the gown is made of silk muslin you 56 Inches Wide 
Inferlinings . . =... « 75 will require: All the popular shades of Mixtures in 
Total $13.80 734 yards of material at .so. . $3.69 Plaids and Stripes, offering material for 
. 17% yards batiste for guimpeat.37  .70 suits or skirts of extreme elegance of fin- 
, P ° —— 1% Vi aw aist lini ‘ ‘ i ili 
PRETTY shirtwaist suit is as 234 a Sees wae Nong ' By ish and durability. As the manufacturers, 
necessary for the holidays as %% yard of lace (for yoke and | | we anticipate the styles and offer you the 
is a party gown or a tailored suit. *eulisbat Bs... 2 es 8 advantage of obtaining the Season's fash- 
Such a suit is shown at the top of ions in advance. We are also able to 
the second column. It may be Total - $8.21 


made in any one of a variety of 
materials. Among the best, how- 
ever, is a dark »lue or brown 
Panama cloth, either finely striped 
or in a solid color. A new feature 
of this waist is the tucked kimono 
effect in the sleeve, or rather the 
oversleeve ; for a plain puffed sleeve 
finished with a cuff is sewed into the 
normal armhole, while the tucked 
piece is entirely separate from the 
main part of the blouse, being sewed 
to it under the deep tuck on the 


Save for You the Retailer’s Profit 


by sending the goods to you direct from 
the mills, express prepaid. Send for 


Free Samples for Inspection 


also full information about prices, order- 
ing, etc. Address the 


NAMQUIT WORSTED MILLS 


| L Bristol, R. I. 7 
24 INITIALS 


MONG the novelties of the season 
which will appeal to girls are 
fichu-scarfs to be thrown over the 
shoulders. They may be made of 
net, chiffon or flowered batiste caught 
in the back with a silk-covered buckle 
and finished with two rows of nar- 
row ribbon. They are effective lit- 
tle trifles and add to any evening 
costume. About two yards of 18-inch 
material or a yard of 36-inch material 
will be required to make one. 





3461-3462 3530-352. 








Broadcloth or Cheviot Could be 
Used for This Tailored Suit 





A Charming Gown for Either 
Afternoon or Evening Wear 











Patierns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except 
Nos. 3027 and 2820, which are ten cents. The amount of material required for the different ages and sizes is printed on the patiern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor girls’ waists and coats, and 
waist and hip measures for girls’ skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


25° 
(Size 4%, % or % inch.) 


For embroidering Hdkfs., Underwear, { 
Trousseau, etc. Latest Paris importation. Saves time 
and money. Twenty-four of any letter, 25c, postpaid. 


D. J. Healy Embroidery, Detroit, Mich. 
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“From Trapper to Wearer Direct” 


s Satistaction Guaranteed Za 


in In Quality, Style, Workmanship 
and Price When You Buy 


‘ Albrecht Fur Garments 
Y Neckwear or Muffs 


Albrecht Furs are made in Saint Paul, Minnesota, the fur center 
of America, and are the most widely known and most generally ‘9% 
f worn furs in America. 
fh Discriminating buyers in every community, the best judges of 
furs, wear Albrecht’s. 

A We buy the raw skins Direct From the Trappers, and tan, dress 
% , and make them up in our own establishment from our own exclusive, 
4) 


\a 


original designs. For this reason we are in a position to guarantee 
absolutely genuine, high-class furs at prices that are frequently lower 
than you are obliged to pay for ordinary, commonplace furs possessing 
none of the chic and distinctiveness that characterize exclusive 


Albrecht models. 


1A Illustration shows Albrecht 1907 Model 117 A and 
ty Duchess Muff 


A typical ‘Animal Skin Effect”’ in latest and most popular style. Simply 
as a means of extending our circle of patrons we are making the following 
remarkably low prices for Guaranteed Genuine Albrecht Furs, in this model: 


In Blended River Mink $13.50, Muff tomatch $12.60 
Blended Sable Squirrel $23.50, Muff. . . . $20.25 
Japanese Mink . . . $36.00, Muff. . . . $29.25 
Royal Ermine. . . . $72.00, Muff. . . . $72.00 
British Columbia Mink, $86.00, Muff. . . . $76.50 


These prices are in effect only until Dec. 1, 1907. Sent express paid on 
receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Hundreds of other styles of Garments, Neckwear and Muffs 
in Albrecht Catalogue No. 10. Sent for 4c in stamps. 


This handsome book is 8 x 10 inches in size, contains 60 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations of every conceivable style of fur 
| garments, neckwear and muffs, made from photographs and printed 
it on specially made plate paper; has a fine artistic cover embossed 
from hot brass dies, and is without question the most complete 
and instructive book on fur fashions ever distributed. 
i Lowest manufacturer’s prices quoted on every article in plain 
figures. No discount from catalog prices (except as noted above). 
It also contains full and complete instructions for ordering, with descriptions and explanations of 
names of furs, etc., and minute directions for taking accurate measurements at home. 
We make ordering Albrecht furs by mail a genuine pleasure with as perfect satisfaction guaranteed as if you visited our store. 











Write for Catalog today — NOW, while you have it in mind 


Sixth and Mi ta Sts., Station A 
E. Albrecht & Son,” “Ssint Pout Minnesota 
Established over Half-a-Century at the Fur Center of America 
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Is Velvet 


Chiffon weight and Chevreaux (kid glove) Finish 
give it a drape unequalled for all dress 
purposes. Its 150 shades make 
it an ideal trimming velvet. 


LOOK FOR NAME ON SELVAGE 


If unable to procure the genuine, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. 
94 Prince Street, New York 


The peculiar beauty and lustre of velvet fabrics are best 
maintained by the use of a close-fitting lining in the skirt. 


Velutina continues to be the standard velvet fabric. 








Worn by Over 
a Million 


Women 







‘The Name is on the Buckles” 
Improves Every Figure 
Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Neg- 
ligee. Hygienic, 
Antiseptic. En- 
! dorsed by leading physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion. 


Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don’t be 
talked into anything but the “Foster.” Guar- 
antee with each pair. Price 50c and up. In 
many styles. At reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 


Booklet “‘ Supporter Dangers”’ about the un- 
known a. af inpatient Hose Reonesies FREE 
BB Rieter: Butte: Co_ Torente Conate (Bete Agent ter Caneda) 
A Boon for the Stout. 
The Produces the Perfectly Proportioned Figure 
oe Price $1.00 and up. 
Particulars mailed, 


Women marvel at results. 
The “Ona” Hook and Eye 

















HE great big difference between 
“Ona” Hooks and Eyes and all 
others on the market is this: — 


The “Ona” is easily hooked but impossible to 
» unhook of itself. There can be no untidiness where 
the ‘“‘ Ona” is used. 

Other kinds are harder to hook, but often come 
unhooked when you don’t want themto. The‘ Ona” 
can’t pull out of shape. Two extra loops make it 
strong and secure. Can't rip off. 


See the “Ona” at notion counters or write 
for sample. Seeing is believing. C 

no more than the old-fashioned kinds. 
5 cents for 2 dozen hooks and eyes, put 
up in envelopes—always clean. 


KEISER MANUFACTURING CO., Shamokin, Pa. , U.S. A. 


| selecting or making her winter wardrobe. 


| great variety 
| reference that is needed to settle the questions of 


THE WINTER STYLE 
BOOK IS READY 


E HAVE a brand-new Style Book 
for the winter full of brand-new 
styles. The cover, which illus 
trates a charming design, is in 
color, as is also the double-page 
insert, showing the new and smart 
combinations for the winter. 
There are hundreds of designs in 

in a word, it is just the book of 





style which are all-important to the woman who is 
There 
seem to be so many good styles, and yet there are 
always a few that prove to be the really popular 
ones as the season progresses; so for this reason 


care must be taken to choose the right one. 





How The Style Book Will Help You 


[* IS just here that The Style Book will help you, 
since the old fashions have been discarded and 
only the new and really good ones kept. This 
makes the matter of selection much simpler, as it 
is merely a question of choosing designs that 
will be becoming and which appeal to individual 
taste. But selecting a JOURNAL pattern means 
more than a pretty style: it means a good, well-cut 
pattern that will be all the picture implies, or 
more. 
they are well made, easy to cut and easy to fit. 

Moreover, with each pattern comes an illus- 
trated Guide-Chart showing the various parts of 
the pattern, numbered to show the position of 
each section in the completed garment. All this 
greatly simplifies the cutting for the home dress- 
maker, but we go a step further still and give really 
good, adequate directions for using the pattern, 
thus in a practical way helping in putting the 
garment together. Then, too, in many cases the 
adaptability of the pattern is shown by illustrating 
it on the envelope in two ways. 


The Variety of Our Designs 
ND now a word about the scope of the designs. 


This is the strong point of our patterns: | 


Of course there are street costumes and house 


gowns in abundance, shirtwaist suits, plain skirts, 
and the hundred and one articles of underwear 
that are required by women and children. But in 
addition to all these there are new and attractive 
designs for rain, traveling and motor coats, charm- 
ing evening wraps, and a large assortment of sep- 
arate sleeves which we know will be a real boon. 
Perhaps there is nothing that is so frequenily 
needed to give a gown an up-to-date touch as the 
remodeling of the sleeves. Fortunately this season 
there are many ways of doing this that involve 
little labor and less expense if a good separate 
sleeve-pattern is used. Therefore we have devoted 
pages to the subject, showing sleeves of all kinds. 
Another good feature of this book—and every 
one will appreciate it—is its price. We send it, 
and a pattern certificate that entitles you to any 
fifteen-cent LApIEs’ HomE JOURNAL pattern, post- 
paid to any address, upon receipt of thirty cents— 
think of it, a book showing all the good styles of 
the year, and a pattern of any one style that is 
wished, all for thirty cents. Order The Style 
Book from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by 
mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LapriEs’ HomE JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


HOW TO MEASURE 
FOR PATTERNS 


g)O GAIN good results in using our 
patterns it is most important that 
measurements be taken by our 
method. 
is cut with equal care, and if the 
proper size is ordered the question 
of fit is but a simple matter. 











Therefore we ask that the following instructions | 


for the taking of measurements be read before 
ordering any of our patterns: 


Ladies’ Patterns 


Wa ordering patterns for coats, waists, etc., 
be governed entirely by the bust measure- 
ment. If the pattern is too small at the waist make 
allowance in cutting the goods. Take the bust 
measurement loosely over the dress, placing tape 
around the body, close up under the arms, well up 
across the back so as to cross the lower part of the 
shoulderblades, and over the fullest part of the 
bust—that is, put the tape high up in the back 
and low in front, not over the chest, and not tight. 
In ordering skirt puemne give both waist and 
hip measurements. Never select a skirt pattern on 
which either measurement is too small. 
waist measurement tightly around the smallest part 
of the waist. Take the hip measurement loosely 
around the hips five inches below the waist-line. 


Girls’ and Children’s Patterns 


T= variation in size of girls and children of the 
same age makes it necessary in selecting pat- 
terns to be governed, for girls, entirely by the bust, 
waist and hip measurements, and for children, by 
the breast measure and length of back, and to 
order the corresponding age size. Never select a 

attern in which either measurement is too small. 

ake the bust measurement moderately loose over 
the dress, placing the tape around the body, close 
up under the arms, well up across the back so as to 
cross the lower part of the shoulderblades, and 
over the fullest part of the bust. Take the waist 
measurement tightly around the smallest part of 
the waist. Take the hip measurement loosely 
around the hips, five inches below the waist-line. 


Sleeve Patterns 


ATTERNS for sleeves are cut in three sizes: 

small, medium and large. 

For women, small size is suitable for 32 and 34 
inches bust measurement; medium size fer 36 and 
38 inches bust measurement; and large size for 
40 to 44 inches bust measurement. 

For girls, small size is suitable for 28 and 30 
inches bust measurement; medium size for 32 and 
34 inches bust measurement; and large size for 
36 and 38 inches bust measurement. 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the 
regularly authorized concern for the manufacture and sale 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


Each size in our patterns | 





Take the 
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Why Don’t You Buy Holeproof Hosiery? 


“Work! Work! Work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof; 
And Work—W ork—W ork— 
rill the stars shine through 
the roof, 
It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul 
to save 
If this is Christian work.” 
Thomas Hood's“ Song of the Shirt.” 


Women of America, 


Why Will You 
Be Slaves? 


Holeproof Hosiery emancipates 
every woman from the slavery of 
darning. 

Holeproof Hosiery saves the 
weary fingers of the wife from the 
endless labor of mending sox which 
is ‘“‘the last straw’’ with most 
women. 


Holeproof Hosiery 


For Men and Women 


Wears Six Months Without Holes 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 

We guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Hosiery or Holeproof Sox that they will need no 
darning for six months. If they should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided 
they are returned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer. 




















Are Your Sox Insured? 
Holeproof is knit by a special process, and the heels and toes — 
What Is Holeproof ? cae unete subject to hardest wear, are reinforced with a speciall 


spun, long fibred yarn. It is soft and flexible, yet it wears like iron. Holeproof Sox are as hand- 
some in appearance as any you ever saw; they retain their original shape and are always easy and 
comfortable on the feet. It is stocking juxury to wear Holeproof and if you once test it for yourself 
you will never wear any other. 

Men’s Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors — Black, Tan (light or dark), Pearl, and Navy Blue. 
Sizes 9to 12. Egyptian Cotton. Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six 
yairs of one size — assorted colors if desired —six months’ guarantee with each pair. $9.00 
Per box of six pairs ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ° s P ° ° ° é ‘ 2:00 

We also make Stockings for women under the same guarantee. 

CAUTION ! In buying be absolutely positive that you get the original Holeproof goods. 
Some manufacturers and dealers attempt to profit by our success and offer worthless imi- 
tations under names and in packages as near like Holeproof as they dare. In some in- 
stances dealers even claim that such goods ave made by the Holeproof Hosiery Company. 





Holeproof 


We wish to emphasize most strongly that HOLEPROOF is the only brand we 
manufacture, and each and every pair of HOLEPROOF S80X or HOLEPROOF 
STOCKINGS bears our trade mark (registered) plainly stamped thereon. 








RADE MARK 


Hosiery, 





If your dealer does not sell the Holeproof line we will supply you direct upon receipt of 
price and prepay all shipping charges. Let us know the size you wear, the color you prefer, 
and remit by money order or draft, or et other conveniént way. 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLE It is full of interesting facts. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 60 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Registered 
































Skinner’s Satins were the first ever guaranteed for wear. 
59 years, 1848-1907, Skinner’s goods have been the Standard. 
Our Competitors may IMITATE the goods 
and Copy the red Selvage but they dare 
not. use the name Skinnér’s Satin. 
Accept nothing “just as good.” Skinner’s 
Satins are guaranteed to wear two seasons. 


For 


Look for the 
Name, woven in 
the selvage. 


Write Dept. F, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City, for our booklet, 
“A Story of Silks and Satins,” illustrated in colors, containing an interesting 
account of the Great Mill River Disaster of 1874. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO - BOSTON 
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dresses and 


Suits, girls’ dresses 
and outer wash 
garments of all sorts, 
every mother who 
wishes to combine econ- 
omy with elegance will use 


- (Hydegrade ) 
Af Galatea 


This famous fabric has 
stood the test of forty 
years as a distinctively 
stylish wash goods, 
wearing like iron, al- 
ways appearing 
dressy and neat, 








nitely its rich, 
brilliant finish. 


women’s outing suits and 
shirt waists, misses’ wash 
dresses, two-piece suits, etc. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
in a popular assortment of 
stripes, checks, plaids, and 
solid colors. 20 cents the 
yard. Be sure you see 
HYDEGRADE on the selvage. 


Children’s Ready-Made Suits 


of Hydegrade Galatea are obtainable at 
most dealers in all shades and pattern 








effects. Neatly made, unusually durable. 
X % 2000090000 2200 OOS ILI ILL AISI SASSI ASSAY 
4 x 
:| [Hydegrade] : 
a x 
< MANCHESTER : 
GALATEA 


a 
Sor ss easssorneas nsatoe sae ea atanoe emsneMCOROnoE 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 





If not at your dealer’s, write. Samples free; 
also an instructive book about this and other 
Hydegrade fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


Home Silk Mills 





never fading, and | 
holding indefi- | 


The one and only goods for | 





_ Making Over Children’s Clothes 


| 


For making | 
little men’s | 


knockabout | 


| save expense, and, more- 


| 
| 








BLACK TAFFETA is) 


Pure Dye and is the Only 
Taffeta Sold in the Whole 
World with which you 


can obtain a signed con- | 


tract, that if it splits or cracks 
in six months from date of 


purchase your dealer will give | 


you as much silk as you 
bought, and in addition, 25 per 
cent. in cash. No quibbling. 


If you cannot obtain it write .us. 
We will have your order filled. 


Home Silk Mills 


N. Y. Office 


1 Greene Street Shawevelionte, N. Y. 


Buy Dress Goons Dmect 


FROM NEW YORK BY MAIL 
Save Retail Store Profits 


Order from us at wholesale prices, and _get 
latest New York styles and colorings. We 
represent the largest and best manufacturers 
intheworld, Dress goods, silks, suitings, petti- 
coats ofsilkand muslin, handkerchiefs, gloves, 
hosiery, handbags, pocketbooks, and automo- 
bile and rain coats. Delivered anywhere in 
U.S. Free of charge. Drop a postal for 
FREE catalog and SAMPLES. 


E.V. Knowlton Co., Room 417. 
605-609 Broadway, New York 

























The attention of good dressers 
is called to the 


‘FLUFFY RUFFLES” 


4 

all silk petticoat, the newest, daintiest and most 
onginal creation. 

We are selling direct from “factory to wearer” in all 
sizes, four colors, Black, Brown, Blue and Cardinal. 


Sent post paid on receipt of Express 
or Money-order for $3.49. Address 


“FLUFFY RUFFLES SKIRT” 


— POTTSTOWN, PA. 

















| perforations for length- 
| wise folds are laid care- 


| look best together when 


By Mrs. Claxton: With Drawings by Eugénie M. Wireman 


F YOU have a dress for 

a girl of twelve or four- 
teen years of which the 
waist is too small and the 
skirt too short you can 
remodel it with very little 
trouble by making new 
yoke and sleeves of silk for 
the waist, and by using 
the discarded sleeves for 
a slightly-gathered yoke, 
seven or eight inches deep, 
to lengthen a gathered 
skirt. Making use of the 
sleeves in this way should 


over, the yoke and skirt 


made of the same mate- 
rial. The silk should be 
as nearly as possible the 
shade of the material of 
the dress, and this is 
especially true if the dress 
be slightly worn, as a new, 
bright-colored silk may 
tend to accentuate any 
shabbiness. If a _ plaid 
silk is decided on please 
have it a small plaid or 
check whose predominant 
color corresponds with the 
color of the dress material. 








that you can use for recut- 
ting a circular skirt. It is 
cut with an inverted plait 
at the under-arm and two 
little shoulder capes. The 
sleeves are plain gathered 
ones. It is designed 
especially for little ones 
of 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 
years of age, and is pat- 
tern No. 3598. And, by- 
the-way, if new material 
is decided upon let me 
advise you to use cordu- 
roy. There is no material 
prettier nor more useful for 
little children’s coats than 
white corduroy, and we 
all love to see a baby in a 
white coat. Corduroy 
washes so beautifully and 
needs no ironing; indeed, 
it ruins corduroy to iron 
it. Wash it with a good 
soap and water, rinse it, 
and hang it up dripping 
wet without wringing it, 
as wringing spoils the nap. 
When it is dry it may be 
rubbed and smoothed 
with the fingers to restore 
the silky look. Asa coat 
of corduroy is not warm 
enough for cold winter 
days a warm little knit 








T= joining of the yoke 

and skirt may be cov- 
ered by a three-quarter- 
inch braid, and it is an 
easy matter to carry braid 
around the armholes and the edges of the yoke to 
give the new effect of drooping shoulder and large 
armhole. A braid with a pull thread will be the 
easiest to work with. A pattern for the waist 
(No. 3387) comes in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Although not included in the pattern 
the sleeves may be lengthened by tight-fitting 
cuffs. Two yards of silk will be ample for these 
alterations. Pattern No. 3269, which includes a 





Dress. 














little yoke, comes in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years, and will aid in remodeling the skirt. 


T= regulation sailor-suit patterns can always 
be depended upon, and as the lines of the 
blouse are cut the same for the small boy or girl it 
is an easy matter to make use of the same pattern 
for both and to add a skirt or trousers, as the case 
may require. An outgrown blouse of the small 
boy’s you can use for his smaller sister by taking the 
collar, yoke and sleeves for the upper portion of a 
one-piece box-plaited dress. The pattern is No. 
3423, and comes in three sizes: 4, 6 and 8 years. 


od AN old circular skirt there should be ample 
material to recut for the little one’s dress or 
coat, more than the usual 


3387-3269 —A Remodeled Dress with 
Yoke and Sleeves of Silk and the Skirt 
Lengthened by a Gathered Yoke 


3423—The One- 
Piece Box - Plaited 
Sailor Suit on the 
Left Makes a Most 
Sensible School 
Serge or 
Worsted Would Do, 
or Any Serviceable 
Wash Material, Such 
as Galatea or the 
Heavy Linens. 


3532—Voile, Cash- 
mere or Eolienne 
Would be Pretty to 
Use for the Long- 
Waisted French 
Dress on the Right. 
Silk Soutache Braid 
ina Wall-of-Troy 
Designis Applied to 
the Trimming Bands 


jacket or sweater may be 
worn under it, but better 
still is a thin wadded lin- 
ing of sateen or silk and 
lamb’s wool, made like a little separate coat, and 
the same pattern used for the outside coat may do 
duty for this lining coat as well. The gray, fawn- 
colored or brown corduroy is also an excellent 
material for coats for older children, and as 
corduroy wears like iron it is admirable for suits 
or for separate trousers for boys. These darker 
colors wash well. Corduroy is twenty-two inches 
wide, and $1.25 a yard is the average price. 











PDERHA PS you may havea gored or circular skirt 


of voile or Eolienne that you may wish to recut | 
for a little girl’s best dress. As the long-waisted | 
French dress always suggests a dress-up occasion a | 
It comes in three sizes: | 


pattern for it is No. 3532. 
4, 6 and 8 years, and it may be used advan- 
tageously for the remodeling of the skirt. The 
drooping sleeves and under-arm pieces are cut in 
one and are joined by a seam to the tucked front 
and back pieces of the waist. These seams are 
hidden under the trimming bands, which may be 
made of lace insertion, braid or bias folds of mate- 
rial. The separate full sleeve is attached to a fitted 
body-lining. The short little skirt is a straight 
gathered piece. As a long piece is required for the 
tucked front of the waist it should be cut from the 

front gore or centre-front 





gored skirt allows for. 
But when about to recut 
a circular skirt you must 
use the greatest care to 
avoid the bias trend of 
the material ; follow accu- 
rately the directions given 
with the pattern and 
make very sure that the 





fully on the straight of 
the goods. 

I want to tell you about 
a plain but very pretty cir- 
cular-shaped coat pattern 





Oe Re Sa 


Backs of the Des 


of the skirt. If, how- 
rial may be pieced under 
the front tucks. 


just the thing to use for 
a dress of this kind, and 


it will require two yards 
six-inch material, and an 
lining. Trim with four 


yards and a half of lace 
insertion. 





igns Illustrated 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for any of these designs can be supplied on receipt of the 


price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except No. 3598, which is ten cents. 


The amount 


of material required is printed on the patiern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, giving number oj patiern, age, breast measure and length of back, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics’ Home Journai, Philadelphia. 





ever, the skirt is too worn | 
to permit this the mate- | 


The | 
lawns and muslins are | 
for a child of four years | 
and five-eighths of thirty- | 


extra half yard for the | 
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— Dr. Denton — 
Sleepim* Garment 


For Ci, .cen from One 
Month to 10 Years Old 


The only perfectly hygienic, serviceable 
and comfortable sleeping garment for 
children. It completely 
protects the body 
against changes in temper- 
ature, drafts, dampness 
and moisture, thus pre- 
venting colds and insuring 
|} healthful, invigorating 
sleep. It is made of the 
Dr. Denton merino fabric, 
undyed, spun and knitted 
in our own factory, accord- 
ing to our exclusive proc- 
esses, free from unhealth- 
ful features of all cotton 
fabrics, for night clothes. 
It is soft, durable and 
elastic in texture, and 
launders easily without 
shrinking. 

The Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment 
should be worn by every child. It saves 
doctors’ bills and prevents anxious 
hours for parents. It is made in ail 
sizes to ten years, with convenient open- 
ings, back, front or 
drop seat according to 
age needs. Length 24 
to 44 inches. Price soc 
to $1.10, depending on 
size and style. Avoid 
imitations —the genuine 
Dr. Denton Sleeping 
Garment has our red 
star trade-mark at- 
tached to top button. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you, send to us. 
20-page book 
“Healthful 
omummmmme Sleep for 
Children,” by Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen, the emi- 
nent authority, sent : 
free for your dry goods dealer’s name. 
Full of valuable information about little 
ones and their care. Contains descrip- 
tion, illustration and prices of all Dr. 
Denton Sleeping Garments. Write for 
| } it today and mention Edition A 11. 


Michigan Central Woolen Co. 


136 Clark Street, CENTREVILLE, MICH. 
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Shoe 








Faults of the feet are caused by faulty shoes, 
Avoid all foot faults by wearing the Coward 
Good Sense Shoe, which is faultless in fit, ma- 
terials and making. Strengthens weak ankle and 

arch. Prevents flat foot. 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City 
| Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 


Rimin 


Your Dealer KNOWS 
that owing to the 
Superior Quality 
and Perfection of Finish 


WGorunjbo Broadcloths 


they are used universally by the leading 
suit and coat manufacturers in their 
smartest styles and best tailored garments. 


Ask your dealer to get you 


— Worunjbo 


25 beautiful assorted Souvenir Post Cards mailed 
i kseen to any address for 10c. silver or 12c. stamps. A great 
e- variety of subjects, Birthday, N.Y. Views, Holiday, 


Battleships, Niagara Falls, U.S. Capitol, etc. Sold by some stores at 2 
for 5c. & others Sc.each Detiance Studio. 65 W. y, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Henrietta S. Adams 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
their full mames and addresses. Mrs. 


Correspondents should use 
Ralston will repiy to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 





A Coat for a Baby Boy 


Do you not think a boy of three 
years looks appropriately and warmly 
dressed in a coat of bright red cloth ? 
What pattern shall I use? I want 
to keep him a baby as long as I can. 

Mrs. CyNTHIA. 


| 
' 
| 
| To Remodel a Suit 


I am thé unhappy possessor of ¢ 

| perfectly good, but I fear hopele Pm 
old-fashioned, coat and skirt suit of 
brown corduroy, The skirt is plain 
seven-gored; and the coat three- 
quarter length, semi-fitting, with 
single-breasted fly front, and _long, 
plain coat sleeves. 



















A child dressed in a scarlet serge 
coat, warmly lined and made in 
Russian blouse fashion, with leggings 
of serge to match, and a knitted, 
snug-fitting cap of red woolen, is 
warmly and comfortably dressed for 
cold winter days. THE JOURNAL 
pattern you should use is No. 2150, 
which costs 15 c nts. Several rows 


Your suit is correct for this sea- 
son’s wear, and with a few slight 
changes will look quite freshened up. 
Replace the fly front of the coat with 
buttons and buttonholes, and trim 
the seams of the front gore to match, 
using large, dark-brown bone but- 


Select 
Holiday 


Gifts 


of Silver 































II35O-3IO0 2150-2837 


tons. Trim the sides of the skirt with wide brown of machine stitching will trim sufficiently. You 
| braid. Your suit will then look like Pattern No. should try making the leggings as well as the coat, 
Presents 3356-3300. by using pattern No. 2837, price 10 cents. re ways | 


The Journal's Style-Book 
I wish to tell you how much we enjoy 
fashion designs, and how successful we finc 


Gloves for General Wear 


Should my gloves be blue to match my traveling 
suit of blue broadcloth ? BRIDE-TO-BE. 


your 
the 


. 
| patterns. We live far from the city and have to pd = 3 ; A t d 
Early | send for patterns. Will you send u s sugge stions for lan or black gloves are considered more recla e 
| four new waists and two new dresses ? Pe 2 correct. 





I am glad you find the patterns so satisfactory 
and I wish to thank you for telling me. If you will 
send for THE JOURNAL’S new Style-Book, price 
30 cents, post-free (which includes a certificate 

| for any 15-cent pattern), 
you will see illustrations 
for waists and dresses. 
I shall be glad to hear 


An Every-Day Shirtwaist Suit 
Can I rejuvenate a plain shirtwaist dress of 
striped Panama? It has leg-o’-mutten sleeves and 
a plain, circular skirt. The skirt sags on the side. 
I have a new half yard, 
forty-four inches wide 
SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


It is the rare 
combination — of 
patterns of un- 
usual artistic 
merit and char- 


Buy while the 
dealer's line of 
silver is complete 








and you have a Make an over-blouse 


: from you again if I can of the shirtwaist, For ‘ 
choice of peltems help you. this use pattern No. | acter with a 
' from the best ; 3434, price 15 cents. wearing quality 
r : To Lengthen a Skirt Skirt pattern No. 3435, ; 
} in silverware. I have a seven-gored price 15 cents, is a six- which assures 


skirt I wish to lengthen 
ten inches and I would 
like to retrim the waist in 


gored skirt and will help 
in recutting your old 


The popularity 
of the famous 


life-long service 
that makes 


= 


























skirt. These patterns \ 
j some pretty new style. ome diiaedailienes \ 
“On; The material is blue and are Cesigned with & Con- ‘6 \ A 
” M green checked serge. I tinuous wide box-plait Eafe” / 
— have three yards of plain from the neck of the — 
> sx! Th) aie 2 > > 
je dark blue I could use. T5-2061 436-1435 waist to the hem of the - 
SWEET SIXTEEN. 


skirt. You are fortunate 
to have the extra piece, as the width of it can be 
used to form a front box-plait. 


Lengthen your skirt with cambric, then cover 
the cambric with a shaped band, using your blue 
serge for this. Cover the joining of band and skirt 
with a row of dark blue braid. Add an additional 
row below this if you wish. Skirt pattern No. 2061, 
price 15 cents, will help you, as it is a seven-gored 
model lengthened by a shaped band. I think 
the design of pattern No. 3475, price 15 cents, 
should help you with the suggestion for the waist. 


ROGERS BROS: 


** Siwer Plate that Wears.’’ 


ROGERS BROS. 


** Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 








A Hat for the Theatre 
quickly diminishes Christmas 
stocks and delay may mean accept- 
ance of a brand of silver plate in- 
ferior both in quality and design. 
There's something suitable 
i foreveryone. Tableware, Chil- 

% dren's Sets, Articles for the 
Toilet Table, Smoking or Shav- 
ing Sets, etc., etc. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
mark found on Spoons, Knives, 


I want a dressy theatre and reception hat, one 
that is suitable for all-the-year-round wear. 
THEATREGOER. 





the most appropriate for gifts. Be 
guided by this well-known name 
and make your selections early, 
before the holiday stocks are de- 
pleted and you are forced to 
choose from broken lines, or 
worse still, from some inferior 
and less popular make. 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” is stamped 


Cover a mushroom or cloche (bell) shaped wire 
frame with baby Irish or appliqué lace, face the 
under brim with rose-pink or pale-blue taffeta, 
choosing the color that you will find the most be- 
coming. The hat should be slightly raised from the 
face by avery small bandeau. Trim with pink roses 
and fill in the back under brim with 
a soft shade of brown maline. 


A Waist for a Tailored Suit 
What kind of a waist shall I get to wear with 
my tailored suit ? MARIE 
Match the color of your cloth in 
chiffon taffeta in a stripe or small 
plaid effect, and make it in one of 
the plain tailored plaited styles. 





Separate Coat is Very Useful 























Forks and fancy serving pieces. 
On Tu reens, Candelabra, and 
silver dishes of all kinds look for 
this mark sa" 
Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere. 
Send for our 
Catalogue“ L-28” showing 
all the newer as 
well as standard 
patterns. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANAIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International 
Silver Co., 
Successor), 
New York, 
Chicago. 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


® 


ROGERS BROS 


wun 











ROYAL 
BABY PLATE 








| need for my daughter’s wedding ? 
| material; 
| I should like a new skirt design. 


An Easily-Remodeled Gown 

I must fix over my. tan voile 
dress for evening wear. ‘The cir- 
cular skirt must be recut. The waist 
is a surplice model crossed over a 
yoke and front of lace, with big 
puffed elbow sleeves. VERA. 

Recut your old sleeves for cape 
sleeves over new sleeves of net, and 
with mandarin bands formed of 
tucked net and two folds of satin 
of graded widths your waist will be 











I have two complete dresses that 
I can wear satisfactorily this winter 
and I am thinking of buying a 
separate coat. Do you advise it? 

Lucy. 

By all means have the separate 
coat; you will find it very useful. 
The imitation fur or fur-cloth coats 
will be popular, as well as the coats 
of broadcloth. 





Hat or Veil for the Bride 





changed. Pattern No. 3341, price 
15 cents, has the cape sleeve and 
the mandarin band. THE JOURNAL’s pattern 
for a four-piece circular skirt, No. 3373, price 
15 cents, has an under-turned plait on each side 
of the front gore. If extra material is needed 
for this front gore use net. Trim the skirt with 
folds of satin to match the waist. 


Gown for a Wedding Reception 


What patterns shall I use for the new gown I shall 
I wish a soft 
it must be black or some dark color. 
I have four yards 


| of cream-white net lace and almost a yard of two- 


I wish to use 
My hair is 


inch-wide insertion; 
these for trimmings. 


3341-3373 


my wedding gown of white silk voile. 
cannot arrange the veil. 


of the bride. 
yourself—a friend must help you. 
to me for directions I will gladly give them to you. 


Help me to decide whether to wear 
a wedding veil or a white hat with 

I fear I 
MAZIE. 
A tulle wedding veil is distinctly the prerogative 
It is impossible to arrange the veil 
If you write 


For the Neck of a Shirtwaist 


I am making a dark red Panama shirtwaist suit 


and am puzzled as to a becoming and sensible way 
to finish the neck of the shirtwaist. eee 


Make a band of silk neatly tucked to sean in | 


color your Panama, and after stitching it to the 


waist, bone it neatly and finish the 





quite gray. 
THE BRIDE’s MOTHER. 


Crépe de chine, the soft silks or 
the chiffon veilings are all suitable 
materials. Plum color is a favorite 
this season and becoming to a gray- 
haired person. Select skirt pattern 
No. 3491, price 15 cents; it is one 
of the new tunic models, formed 
of a seven-gored skirt and a three- 
piece over-portion. To economize, 
a seven-gored lining could be faced 
with the material, as the draped 
tunic should cover the seams. The 








centre-front with a tiny little bow of 
the silk. 
the embroidered turnover linen 
collars in place of this silk band. 


A “Best” Mourning Gown 


what material do you advise? I am 
wearing very deep mourning for my 
parents. ORPHAN. 
Chiffon voile, China silk, pongee 
and taffeta give you a wide choice. 


Baby’s Lon Dresses 





I am about to make a baby’s 





bodice make in surplice style, 
crossed over a chemisette of box- 
plaited net with a tiny yoke and stock collar of 


3490-3491 


layette. 


the dresses ? Mrs. Brown. 


The sensible length is twenty-eight inches from | 


For church or an afternoon dress | 


If you wish you may wear | 





What length shall I make | 


on Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc., 
which can be obtained in sets to 
match or in chests. Coffee Sets, 


Trays, Cups and Silver Dishes of 














MADE AND all kinds 

GUARANTEED BY bear this 

@) “@a mark. 

ala Sold by 
ROGERS BROS no 

leading 


dealers everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue 
“L-28” to aid in mak- 


ing your selection. 


MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 

( International Silver 
Co., Successor), 
San Francisco ; 
Hamilton, 
Canada. 


















the net and your lace insertion. Pattern No. 3496, 
price 15 cents, issurplice. Your lace will be charm- 
ing for ruffles to use below draped sleeves; these lace 
| ruffles should be mounted on a tight-fitting long or 
short sleeve, made of net or of the dress material. 


little dress for the christening thirty-two inches | 
long. We have a set of patterns which include all 

the little articles needed. Should you wish it send | 
for pattern No. 1950, price 30 cents. 





the neck to the bottom of the hem. Make one | 
} 
| 
| 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving | 
| 





the number, and inclosing the price as stated (10, 15 or 30 cents) from the Pattern "Bureau, 
| The Ladies’ "Home Journal, Philadelphia. State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts ; 
| the bust measure for waists ; and for children’s patterns the age, length oj back and breast measurement. | 
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Kitchen Profits. 


All the bread, |. 
biscuit, cake and|§ 
pastry-making qual- 
ities of wheat are) 
concentrated in| 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
~ flour, therefore, 


. — — — 
Be. FILES CAEN NS gw ee AG z : £ ; 


peg ar es 


saves money for the | 
housewife. Money 





saved.is as good as_ 
money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


-Save money. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY S- 


670) BD. 
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No Other Food Product Has a Like Record 


BAKER'S 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 


have received 
48 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


and have held the market for 127 Years with constantly increasing sales 
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The unparalleled business success of this House is due to 
the fact that it has won and held the confidence of the 
great and constantly increasing body of consumers by always 
maintaining the highest standard in the quality of its cocoa 
and chocolate preparations, and selling them at the lowest 
prices for which unadulterated articles of good quality can 
be put upon the market. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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